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For Old -Time's Sake 
0 MANY readers of THE CIRCLE 
the cover of this number will be a re- 
minder of old times. No covers that 
have ever appeared upon the maga- 
zine have been liked so well as that 

t - * initial series in which THE CIRCLE 

won its first friends. 

Many of ihese friends, most of them, are still among 
our subscribers. They have stood by us during the 
years that are often the hardest in a magazine's career. 
They have suffered our mistakes in silence and with 
kindly advice led us on to the nearer fulfillment of our 
hopes. Believing in the "Plan," and its possibilities of 
development through THE CIRCLE, they have given 
their support abundantly and in countless ways. Many 
are life subscribers. Some are stockholders of The 
Circle Publishing Company. Others are our critics 
and advisers. 

To all these charter members of the great Circle Fam- 
ily, whatever the degree of their cooperation, we are 
grateful. Their number has been increased by many 
others, but the growth of the magazine, its prosperity 
as a business, nor any other thing can lessen the feel- 
ing that we have for those early friends who made THE 
CIRCLE possible. It is with a thought of them that we 
have made this cover, which is so much like those of 
the first numbers. 

Perhaps, if you like the idea, we shall print this 
charming circle of heads every now and then, just for 
old-time's sake. 

An Invitation to All 

THE CIRCLE Birthday Celebration is becoming 
a genuine ovation. Nothing that we have ever at- 
tempted has met with such immediate and such hearty 
response. From all over the country letters come 
daily, pledging support and cooperation in this move- 
ment to extend the influence of THE CIRCLE and its 



"Plan," and already thousands of new subscriptions 
have been added. 

If you have not yet had a part in this unique and 
interesting celebration let us tell you about it. We 
want to give you an opportunity to become a Life Sub- 
scriber to THE CIRCLE and a Stockholder in The 
Circle Publishing Company in return for a very little 
effort on your part. 

Write to The Circle Birthday Celebration Committee 
and learn the full particulars. 

The City Beautiful 

Many forces have been making for our natioral 
betterment in recent years, but none has been more 
noticeable than the impulse for civic improvement 
that has affected great cities and smallest towns and 
villages alike. Much has been accomplished by those 
who are promoting this movement and much remains to 
be done. Individuals can help. Just how J. Horace 
McFarland, President of the American Civic Associ- 
ation, tells in this number. 

We would have you read this article, for THE CIR- 
CLE has under way a big plan through which we, as 
well as you, may have a larger part in this work. 
You will learn more of it later. 

When Is a Girl? 

Hard one, isn't it? But there is a test to which any 
woman can put herself that ought to answer the ques- 
tion to her own satisfaction, at least. 

Last month appeared in THE CIRCLE the opening 
chapters of a short serial which we have called "A 
Story for Our Girls." And so it is. But many who 
are woman-grown will read "Harmony Hall," and, 
reading it, they will feel again the thrill of girlhood 
stirring in their veins. 

If they do not they are no longer girls. 

It's not too late to begin. 
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Home-Made Gas 
From Crushed Stone and Water 
For Lighting and Cooking 

TWENTY years ago the oil lamp had already been 
driven out of the city into the country home, 
where gas could not follow — so we thought. 
In those days we would have laughed at the possibility of 
gas being used for lighting and cooking in a country home. 
But, like the telephone, and free mail delivery, gas has 
finally left the city to become a common 
rural convenience. 

In the year 1910 the up-to-date villager 
or farmer not only lives in a gas-lighted 
house and has his meals cooked on a gas 
range, same as his city cousin, but when he 
drives home on a cold, wet night he actually 
lights up his barn, his barnyard or porches 
on his house with this same gaslight by 
simply pulling a little chain attached to the 
fixture. * 

And this change seems quite like magic when you con- 
sider that this rural gas is home made — made by the 
family right on the premises. 

Takes fifteen minutes once a month to make all that 
can be used in a large house. 

The magic is all in the strangely weird, manufactured 
stone known commonly as " Union Carbide." 

This wonderful gas-producing substance, "Union 
Carbide," looks and feels just like crushed granite. For 
country-home use it is packed and shipped from ware- 
houses located all over the L'nited 
States in sheet-steel cans contain- \\Vv'/, 
ing 100 pounds. 0^1^ ' ''^^ 

* * # ^ - 

"Union Carbide" won't burn, . 
can't explode, and will keep in the 
original package for years in any 
climate. Tor this reason it is 
safer to handle and store about 
the premises than coal. 

All that is necessary to make 
" Union Carbide" give up its gas is 
to mix it with plain water — the gas, 
which is then instantly generated, is genuine Acetylene. 

Acetylene makes a white light like sunlight and the 
gas is so pure that you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner open without anv 
injurious effects whatever. 

On account of its being burned in permanent bras; 
fixtures attached to walls and ceilings Acetylene is much 
safer than smoky, smelly oil lamps which can easily be 
tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the National Board 
of Insurance Underwriters called Acetylene safer than 
any illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages Acetvlene is inex- 
pensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle power costs less than 
the wicks, chimneys, kerosene, etc., consumed by an oil 
lamp of equal volume, while as a fuel Acetylene is verv 
economical, considering the fact that it is delivered right 
in the cooking range, is controlled by a thumb screw, 
and burns without soot, ashes or dirt. 



Consider this carefully and you will hardlv wonder at 
the fact that there are to-day more 
than 176,000 town and countrv 
homes using home-made Acetylene 
for lighting and cooking. 

Once a month some member of 
the family must dump a few 
pounds of "Union Carbide" in a 
small tanklike machine, which 
usually sets in one corner of the 
basement. 

This little tanklike machine is 
automatic — it does all the work — 
it makes no gas until the burners 
are lighted and stops making gas when the burners are 
shut off. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or as beautil'ullv 
illuminated as any one of these 176,000 homes now using 
Acetylene. 

Won't you let us tell you how little it will cost to make 
this time-saving, money-saving, beautifying light and 
ideal fuel at your own home ? 

Write us to-day how many rooms you have, and re- 
ceive our estimate and free books, giving full informa- 
tion. 

Just address UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept.A, 
31 Adams Street, Chicago, 111. 
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No. 6 REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 

Our unprecedented offer of Remington Typewriters for 
$47.50, made exclusively in THE CIRCLE, has almost 
used up our supply. We continue this marvelous offer. 
"FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED." 




REMINGTON No. 6 
TYPEWRITERS 



Two-Color 
Ribbon Attachment 



Small Payments 




THIS TYPEWRITER FOR $47* 

ON PAYMENTS AS EASY AS RENT * • 1 



50 

oo 




REMINGTON No. 6 
TYPEWRITERS 



Two-Color 
Ribbon Attachment 



Small Payments 



A record price of $47.50 — $5.00 cash and balance $5.00 per month, or $45.00 cash 
with order. A tremendous bargain. Our special price, $47.50, on easy payments. 

Two-color ribbon furnished if desired. 



THE REGULAR STANDARD REMINGTON MODEL No. 6 

Complete with cover, tools, etc. — not shopworn or damaged machines, but each and every one guar- 
anteed to be absolutely perfect. 

No salesman will call on you. The burden of proof rests with the typewriter zndyou are to be the sole judge. 
If you find the slightest thing to criticize— if you think you can buy a better typewriter at any 
price — if for any reason you do not wish to keep the machine, send it back at our expense. 

This is the greatest typewriter value ever offered. If you intend to buy a machine any time in the 
future it will pay you to secure one of these NOW. 

If you are renting a typewriter, why not send it back and replace it with one of these splendid 
machines? You can pay us 02.00 or S3. 00 more a month than you are now paying and in a 
few months own a standard typewriter — meantime you have a perfect machine to operate. 
Better write us NOW. You take no chance on this proposition; if the typewriter 
is just as we say — you have a bargain— if it is not, you send it back at our expense. 



THE 
TYPE 
WRITER 
SALES CO. 



Don't wait until they're all gone— give us your name, address, and references to-day. 

A REALLY EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 




67 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Gentlemen : I accept your special offer to 
THE CIRCLE readers of a Model No. 6 
REMINGTON Standard Typewriter for 
$47.50. Send me one of these typewriters, f.o.b., 
Chicago. It is understood that I may try the machine 
for five days. If entirely satisfactory, I agree to remit 
$5 within five days of receipt, and pay the balance in 
monthly instalments of $5 each. If the typewriter does not come 
up to my expectation in every way, I reserve the right to re torn 
it immediately without incurring any obligation on my part. Title cf 
the machine to remain in your name until the machine is fully paid fnr. 

Name 

Address 

Town 

Shipped by Express 



YOU TAKE NO CHANCE 



State 

Three references required- 



ffi^S^ SEND COUPON TO-DAY 

THE TYPEWRITER SALES COMPANY 
67 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 111. 
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THE CIRCLE BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 

^^^^^^^ (^a^a^a^a^a^a^a^iajjjjjjjjjjj^BSa BSSSSSSSS^ B ^B^B^B^B^B^B^B^n^B^B^B^n^B^BaB>' ^SSSSSSSSSBB^B^B^MB«B^n^n^i^B^B^B»^n^n^B^n^B>^B>^BB^B^ 

DETAILED announcement of the splendid progress being made in this, the most 
popular enterprise THE CIRCLE has yet undertaken on behalf of its sub- 
scribers, was to have appeared this month, but other important matters have caused 
us to hold it over until April issue. Next month, therefore, the long list of names, 
and many of the enthusiastic letters of those who are joining in this celebration, will 
be published. Read carefully, if you have not already done so, the first announce- 
ment in the January CIRCLE and some of the letters published in the February 
number. Write to us to-day and get the interesting particulars of the great ofFer we 
are making to our subscribers. THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 



How We Can Sell 

On Credit at Factory Prices 

WHEN you buy house furnishings from us you pay NO WAREHOUSE CHARGES— NO MIDDLE MAN'S PROFITS— NO RETAILER'S MARGIN. 
All these are done away with in our MODERN PLAN OF MERCHANDISING DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER. For in every large commercial 
and manufacturing center in the country we have branch offices and factories through which we reach out into the markets of the world to pet 
the HIGHEST QUALITY GOODS for our customers at the LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. A few of these branches are shown here— as many as space 
will permit. And the enormous business we do, amounting to MILLIONS OF DOLLARS each year, gives us an immense buying power. Hundreds of 
makers enter into competition to sell us. Often we buy up the ENTIRE OUTPUT of a factory to get the prices down. No other 
firm DARES compete with us in furnishing the homes of this country. For they realize that our wonderful organiza- 
tion backed by OUR $7,000,000.00 CAPITAL makes it utterly impossible for them to meet our prices. 

3,000 Things For The Home 

Our new 1910 catalogue is now ready. Every page of it contains bargains that will simply astonish you. 
Chairs, rockers, beds, carpets, rugs, curtains, tables, silverware — anything and everything to furnish the home 
complete is shown in this big book at prices no one else can quote. Pay cash if you wish, but, if of any 
convenience, we will open an account with you. No publicity— no red tape. No security — no interest. We 
will send the goods you order at once, and give you over a year to pay — a little each month. 




Buy Now — Pay As You Can 

There is no discount to those who pay cash. 

Our prices are figured down to rock bottom 60 as 
to give our customers the biggest bargains pos- 
sible, and the amount of business we do enables 
us to carry an account without any additional 
expense. Take advantage of this and reap the 
benefit of it. The interest on the money you 
pay when you buy for casli would often enable 
you to got something additional if you bought 
goods on credit. It is good business to run an 
account. Everybody now-a-days whose reputa- 
tion for honesty i9 good does it. For it is of greater 
convenience and allows people the use and earn- 
ing power of their money in the meantime. 
On the other hand you need no longer wait until 



you can spare the cash to get those conveniences you 
have so long desired— those home comforts that mean 
so much to your pleasure and happiness. They are 
yours now if you buy on our plan — you use and enjoy 
the goods while paying for them. And remember, we 
keep all transactions strictly confidential. 

30 Days' Guaranteed Free Trial 

Besides that you prove for yourself the enormous 
bargains we offer and the benefit of buying on our plan 
before you even obligate yourself to buy. Take the 
goods- you select into your home and use them for 30 
days at our expense, and if at the end of that time, you 
decide for any reason not to keep them, every penny 
of the money paid is refunded you— we'll even pay 
the freight both ways. Not one penny do you risk 
—you are absolutely protected in every way. 

A copy of our great 1910 catalogue, which has cost us thousands of dollars to 
prepare, will be sent you FREE if you use the coupon shown here and send it in 
at once. You owe it to yourself to see and Investigate the bargains and terms we offer. That's the least you can do. 
So fill out the coupon now while it is before you and get your copy of this big money saver on its way to you to-day. 

Spiegel. May, Stern Co. c^icago^ ml£ofe! 



Catalogue Free 




10ME OF THE 
LARGEST HOME 
OUTFITTERS IN 




Hi 



Spiegel, 
May. 
Stem Co., 
3456 Psk St, 
Chicago., 111. 

Gentlemen: — 
Please send me 
at once, -without 
any obligation on my 
part, your large FREE 
catalogue, picturing 
3000 things for the home 
—all charges prepaid. 



a 



THE WORLD 




Name . 



Address 



aaainssaaaaanaaanajnnnni; 
3 a n JMJ a n ,i ffliHi,i,nmnn; 



Town State , 

You may also send me your — Stove 
.... Piano .... Graphophone Catalog, 
I have checked the one I want. 
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Itelsons looseTeaf 

Encyclopaedia^ and 

Research Bureau for Special Information 



•IT CANNOT GROW OLD 




Tha.t Little Bar and Nut has solved the Problem ! 
It ha.s put all other Encyclopaedias out of da.te ! 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

E 

Ti;e }>iost 7-n/jni''/e, dio-a 



As a duty to yourself, you should write to-day for full particulars of the only Ency- 
clopedia that is absolutely up to date no:?, and always will be, and of the value the FREE 
SERVICE of Xclson's Research Bureau would be to you, not only from an educational but a 
business standpoint. 

Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia contains a vast amount of 
information that was unavailable when other encyclopaedias were written and published. It 
treats more subjects, has more illustrations and more maps than any other work of its kind in 
existence. 

Editor-in-Chief John" II. Fixi.ey, I.L.D.. President of the College of the City of Xew 
York: Canadian Editor. Wm. Peterson, I.L.D.. C.M.G., Principal of McGill University, 
Montreal; European Editor, George Saxdemax. M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland. The foremost 
scholars, scientist* and educators are engaged by the editors to keep Xclson's Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia die most modern reference work for all lime. These three permanent, 
active Editorial stalls make Nelson's the only truly International Encyclopedia published. 

Every Encyclopaedia excepting Nelson's begin? to grow uM ihe clay it is printed, because additional information 
upon many subject i? continually being discovered. .Ye/.." ):' , Fjieyt to ptedia. wiiii its loose leal' binding device, is no' 
only theslronge-! bound set of books manufaclureil. but '.he loose leal" system enables articles thai become obsolete to be 
left Oltt, and al>o provides tile way io add new information relative to any subject at any lime. 



Endorsed by Authorities Everywhere 

READ THESE LETTERS 

From Commander Peary, U. S. N., and President Schurman of Cornell University 



Thomas Xelson & no,-. 

Dear Sirs — In my u-o o: Xc.s:»:'s E>:c 
to be a practical and up-to-ciuie method of 
concerning imporUml malic:> and civiiis-. 



The Oakland, 

Washington, 1). C. 

Nov. ,>o, I ( 

:clo*}ff:lia I consider Liie loose leaf s 
keeping abreast the limes wiih new 



T'ne plan of keeping -Y<\V»;V Ii);ryclof><?:l;.i to dale is die same ;is ilia L so si 
fully used by Sliehler's Hand Alia.-, which I have found invaluable in my c\plu; 
because the Atlas being bound on the loose-leaf plan enables ihe publishers to 
have the maps ne^v and. uu^efore, reliable. 

Very truly yours. 



lac is 

uc cess - 
■aiinns. 
always 



OiTicc of (he President. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, X. V. 

Nov. 26, 1539. 

Thomas Xki.son & Sons. 

Gentlemen— I am in receipt of t'ne temporary pages on Turkey. Governor John- 
son, the North Pole Discoveries, etc., which you have been good enough to send me 
l:>r my copy of Xclson's Perpetual Loots- Lea j E)icyelop<cdia. 1 note whh satisfaction 
dial in March you will issue five hundred or more reediled annual pages for permanent 
insertion in the encyclopa-dia in which the foregoing will be included. 

I will lake this opportunity oi saying iha; I have made constant use of my set of 
your encyclopa'dia. and dial I find ii pnvminenlly satisfactory. Three features of the 
work inavaMngly impress me. These are — first, the immense range of topics of which 
ii treats; secondly. I he accuracy and thoroughness of the articles, and, thirdly, the fact 
that everything is up to date. This latter feature is of ihe utmost importance, as the 
ordinary encyclopedia so speedily becomes obsolete with the lapse of time. I have 
more llian one costly sel in my library, which has become almost useless. 

Willi besl wishes for the success of your admirable encyclopa'dia, I remain, 



1 ours very 



trulv 



Read the Following from The Scientific American 

"The task of building a first-class encyclopaedia is in itself stupendous, but it is disheartening to know, as all makers of regularly bound encyclopaedias do know, 
that the very day after publication the work is beginning to grow old and out of date. Part of the information is aging and dying, much of it is developing and 
expanding, and is giving birth to new ideas, and the effort to keep all this material in alphabetical order and keep it abreast of the limes has always been a serious 
problem. 

"The publication of annual volumes did not solve the problem, for the reason that the additional matter published contains only the new facts, leaving the old 
and worn-out ideas in the original encyclopa'dia, where they are liable to mislead the reader. 

"A new departure has been made in Xclson's Loosc-Leaf Encyclopa-dia, which is so arranged that any facts which may become out of date can be taken out of 
the very heart of the volume and replaced with new material, without in the least affecting the alphabetical order or destroying the arrangement of the book as a 
read}" reference. The loose-leaf binding device is ingeniouslv contrived to give ihe volume the appearance of being permanently bound.'" 

Each article in Nelson's is clear, concise in treatment awl embodies the results of the very latest scholarship and research. For example, the wonderful 
discoveries of Luther Burbank, the world-wide famous naturalist: the latest information on Aeronautics, Drago Doctrine, Prohibition, Trusts, Corporations, 
Commerce, Revised Tariff, Municipal Ownership, Banking, Panama Canal, Irrigation, Forestry, Emmanuel Movement, Psychotherapy, Peary's latest dis- 
c overies, and hundreds of subjects not to be found in any other Encyclopscdia. 

Send to-day for the FREE loose-leaf portfolio on Xature Study, particulars of the Bureau of Research for special information, facsimile endorsement letters 
from Scientists and Educators and full information about Nelson's Eoose-Eeaf Reference System. Our special iniro luctory price and easy-payment terms in- 
terest all who appreciate the value of modern education at a special introductory price upon easy terms of payment. 

Sign and mail the Free Nature Study Portfolio Coupon Now 

Kg-X. B. — Xclson's Perpetual Loose-Lea'/ FMewlopviia 1ms so completely revolutionized encyclopedia making and put 
out o'i dale the old-fashioned, regularlv bound cncvclopadias thai we are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an 
allowance on old encyclopedias loapplv as part payment on Xtlsm's Loose-Lea; Encyclopedia. \\ e have, therefore, prepared 
a price list stating the amount allowed as part pavment. The price list will be mailed upon request. 

THOMAS NELSON SONS 

37 EAST 18tk STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Mail This Coupon JVoiv 



THOMAS NELSON <& SONS 

37 Ea,st 18th Street. New York. N. Y. 

Gentlemen — You may send mc jrce Nature Study Loose-Leaf Portfolio, 
testimonial letters and full information regarding Xclson's IYrpeiuul Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopa'dia and Research Bureau for Special Information. 



Slrtet. 



$£) Town or City and Stale. 



Founded in Edinburgh 1798 

The American Standard Bible- 



Over 100 Years in Business 



Established in New York 1854 



Endorsed by Universities, Theological Seminaries and Colleges 
throughout America — is also Published by Thomas Kelson & Sons 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Subscribers who wish to avoid missing 
any numbers of the magazine should see 
to it that their renewals arc sent at least 
liflccn days before the date of expiration. 

Neither new subscriptions nor renew- 
als can begin with back numbers. 

Changes oj Address should be sent one 
month before the date they arc to go into 
effect. To insure accuracy both old and 
new addresses must be given. 

Entered as second-class matter, No- 
vember 27, 1906, at the post-office at New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1870. 



m 




SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 

Annual Subscription, 81.50, postage 
free in the L'niled Stales, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico. Mexico, the Hawaii. m Is- 
lands and the Philippines. For subscrip- 
tions sent to countries other than those 
named, except Canada, the equivalent of 
75 cents American money must be added 
to cover postage. For Canada add 35 
cents. Use Checks. Drafts. Postal or 
Express Money Orders in remitting. 

Trial Subscription, six months for 75 
cents, or four months for 50 cents, post- 
age free in the countries named above. 

Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid in the 
countries named; elsewhere, 22 cents. 
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Cdberc Cbere Is JVo Vision" 



By Sugene Cbvring 



THE MOST WONDROUS REGIONS UNEXPLORED are 
not in the heart of Africa, nor at the Pole, but all about us, on 
every hand. Our eyes have been trained to see things as others have 
seen and told us of them — casually, familiarly, in their most obvious 
appearances. A tree is only a tree, a rock is a rock, and the un- 
abridged dictionary supplies nice definitions of all the other things 
the eye may rest upon. But in and beyond all these things the 
greater realm of the unseen and unknown lies hidden. Explore 
and discover its secrets and learn the only real and lasting facts of 
life. 

EYES ARE ONLY OBEDIENT SERVANTS. They will 
see whatever the man behind the eyes may command them to 
see, but they lack any searching initiative. If there is no command- 
ing will to direct them they roam aimlessly hither and yon, resting 
on only the most obvious and often the most uninteresting objects 
in the physical world. Five men walked through the same country- 
side on the same day. The first saw only the dusty roads, the long 
stretches of loneliness, the cheap dwellings and rough farm buildings, 
and the occasional barking dogs which challenged his irksome prog- 
ress. The second beheld on every hand rolling hills and smiling 
meadows, masses of dark, cool green, splashed here and there with 
the bright colors of wild flowers, floating clouds touched with the 
glory of the sunlight, sparkling waters, nestling in the lowlands with 
the deep blue of the sky on their bosom, and his artist soul was 
ravished by the beauty of it all. The third man observed the men 
and women at their toil and the children at play. He noted the 
manner of domestic life and the indications of a social and religious 
activity in the little village church and schoolhouse. The fourth 
wanderer saw the teeming insect life of field and woodland, and 
searched out innumerable varieties of butterflies and bugs for his 
collection. The fifth man stood on the hillside and saw stretched 
out below him the bustling city or the thriving suburban town which 
an advantageous location suggested to his mind, and he began plan- 
ning a great real -estate development. 

The first three men viewed the landscape and the objects before 
them without any particular command of their sight and without 
calling their imagination into play. Their eyes obeyed unconsciously 
the habits of mind and selection and went no farther. The fourth 
man directed his seeing for a definite purpose and found what he 
looked for. Only the fifth man looked upon the things before him 
and saw in them the greater things of the unseen. 

THE NARROW RESTRICTIONS OF LIFE are removed only 
for the man or the woman who can see the unseen. "Where 
there is no vision the people perish." A great ship is foundering in 
midocean. The water creeps into the hold and into the engine room. 
A thousand men and women, panic stricken, are about to be engulfed 
in the greedy deep. But a man with a vision has seen electric waves 
propagated through space with the rapidity of light from a delicate 
instrument on that ship and impinging upon the sensitive wires of 
receiving systems on other ships and on the shore. Almost before 
the soundless cry for succor is uttered to the winds of heaven the 
responses come back from every quarter of the compass, and a 
thousand lives are saved. "Where there is no vision the people 



perish," said Solomon, and his wisdom finds a new and startling 
application to-day. 

POWER, POSITION, WEALTH, SERVICE to humanity are 
for the man and for the woman who explore the known for 
the unknown, who search beyond the seen for the unseen. By them 
the waste of the world has been turned into its wealth; to them the 
darkness has yielded great discoveries; for them the most precious 
opportunities have been found in the most forbidding difficulties. 
A boulder in the path of one man is an obstacle. To the other 
man who looks beyond into the unseen it is a stepping stone. 

Right before many a man is some great unseen and unmeasured 
Niagara of power which, if he get a true vision of it, will flash before 
his eyes the million electric lights in his great city of opportunity. 
There are modern Michelangelos to-day who can find a "David" in 
some block of marble which the man without a vision would discard. 

EXPLORE THE HUMAN LIVES about you and you will make 
1 the richest and most wonderful discoveries. A lifetime can be 
well employed in such explorations. The eye of flesh will mislead 
you time and again. Heed it not. Explore with the eye of the soul. 
Look at that dirty street gamin and see a future bishop, or judge, or 
senator. Treat him now with respect and consideration; help him 
if you can. Isn't it worth while to have a hand in the making of an 
American ? 

There is a poor wretch fallen into the gutter. "Common drunk, 
run him in !" grunts the unseeing policeman. Stop! Look! Listen! 
That is a future Jerry McAuleyor Francis Murphy if you or someone 
with a vision will help to bring him to his true self. Isn't it worth 
while to carve a "David" out of that poor, rejected stone? 

You teacher, tired and irritated with your dull pupil, do not say 
"There's no use trying to make him learn anything." Explore him 
for the unseen. A little extra patience, a little extra kindness — and 
a vision — may bring you to a great discovery of his one talent now 
hidden and unknown. A man, says Emerson, is like a bit of Lab- 
rador spar, which has no luster as you turn it in your hand until you 
come to a particular angle, then it shows deep and beautiful colors. 

You husband, or wife, are you seeing with a true vision the real 
life and possibilities of your nearest companion? Have you thought 
how much that life and those possibilities are affected by your view 
of them? Explore the unseen and discover the bonds of sympathy 
and appreciation, the inner character with its unrevealed depths of 
purpose and its heights of aspirations, and find a richer and more 
beautiful and tender relationship than any yet experienced. Mis- 
understandings are the result of faulty vision. 

SNATCH AWAY THE VEIL from your eyes and look long and 
often into the realm of the unseen. It holds all that is real and 
permanent — all that is best worth seeing. The things that thrust 
themselves daily before the eyes of flesh are the things that hinder, 
and annoy, and mislead, and frighten. "Alas, my master! how 
shall we do?" cried Elisha's servant as he saw the horses and chariots 
that encompassed the city. " Open his eyes that he may see," prayed 
the prophet — "and behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire" before the voung man's God-given vision. 
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75 CENTS A DOZEN 



FOH 




Corning Eggs 
In JANUARY 



kOU who paid 
that 75 cents, 
or paid any- 
where from 40 cents 
a dozen up for eggs, 
ought to know how 
the Comings (father 
and son) did it. How 
they started raising 
eggs four years ago 

with thirty hens; how in their fourth year they cleared 
Si 2,000, or $6.41 per hen, on 1,953 pullets; how this winter 
they have 4,000 hens, and are getting up to 75 cents per 
dozen for their eggs. 

They have made a great success of this business, all 
because thev have learned to produce the finest eggs, in 



great quantities, just 
when prices are high- 
est. We are not sorry 
for the New Yorkers 
who paid 75 cents a 
dozen for Corning 
eggs. The eggs are 
worth every cent of 
and mere. WF. 
ARE SORRY for 
those who have chickens, or a place to keep chickens, and 
are so far behind the procession that they are not making 
their hens pav a handsome profit. Properly managed, 
as the Comings do it, any one ought to be able to con.e 
close to the Corning mark of 56-41 per hen per year. 
We make no promises, however — merely wish to say that 



6Ae CORNING EGG-BOOK 

(entitled "56.41 per Hen per Year") tells in detail HOW health in 2,560 square feet, how they get eggs at a cost of 
the Si 2,000 profit in a year was made; gives absolutely all only 14 cents a dozen, etc., etc. 

the essential information about this business; describes Remember, the Corning Egg-Book is not an ency- 



Cornings get 
market; how 



how and where the 
their 
they 

produce perfect, 
clean, fine-flavored, 
sterile eggs, how 
they keep their pul- 
lets laving all winter, 
getting bushels of 
eggs when others get 
none, how thev mix 




1,500 PULLETS IN LAYING HOUSE NO. 2. SHELLING OUT EGGS BY THE BUSHEL u 



clopedia; it tells 
nothing of raising 
broilers in ten weeks, 
or any other period ; 
it promises no for- 
tunes from four hens 
in a dry goods box; 
it has nothing to say 
about beautiful, no- 
egg fowls for the 
show room. What 



their dry mash to produce eggs, how they prevent disease it DOES tell, and tell as it never has been told before, is 
and losses, how they can keep 1,500 pullets in perfect how two men 

Makje Money Out of Commercial Eggs 



and the methods others must follow if they wish to produce 
equal results. 

The publishers of the FARM JOURNAL, always a 
poultrymen's paper, take special pleasure in being able 
to publish the story of the Comings' remarkable achieve- 
ments. They offer the book in connection with 

FARM JOURNAL 

is a farm paper, but it is 
far more than this. It is for everybody outside a big city 
flat; it is equally at home in town, village, suburbs, or on 
the rural routes. It is for "humans," not fat hogs; fat 
hogs are all right, but they do not come first. Every 
reader of The Circle will enjoy and learn to love the 
FARM JOURNAL as do its 700,000 present subscribers, 
scattered all over the United States. 

Poultry, the Farm, the Home, Horses, Swine, Sheep, the 



Cow and Dairy, Bees, Fruit and Garden occupy their pro- 
portionate share in every issue. Then there are the less 
technical and material pages devoted to matters of the 
home — fashions, housekeeping, recipes, and bright, fresh 
reading for the younger members of the family. 

FARM JOURNAL need never be carried out of the 
house with the tongs. The advertising columns receive 
the most careful scrutiny of our editorial department, and 
the bars are up all the time against medical, deceptive, sug- 
gestive or nasty advertising of any kind whatever. 

FARM JOURNAL is thirty-three years old, and has 
grown to be the leading farm and home paper of the world. 
Its score of editors are men and women who write "with 
their sleeves rolled up." They know what they are talking 
about, and can quit when they are through — a rare virtue. 

FARM JOURNAL is cream— not skim milk. 



FARM JOURNAL. 1097 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 

Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send latest edition CORNING EGG- 
BOOK and FARM JOURNAL tn-o full yean, beginning January. 



Nome 

Street or R. F. D. 
P.O 



.State. 



CUT-O UT COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY i f\ f\ JfJ?^^. FARM JOURNAL tzvofull years {24 

KJXXV Xjjl/eVm one copy latest edition CORNING E 

OINLV 50 OBINTS 



If necessary, paper may go to one address and book to another. Or, send $1.00 and we will 
include also the American Poultry Advocate, well-known poultry paper, two full years. 
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UNSET and the ebbing tide. Albion's breast like a white 
bastion and, spread before it, the vast patience of the sea. 
And the ship that is to go out with the day. 

Leviathan still lay moored to her granite docks. But 
goading fires were now tumultuous in her heart; impulsive 
steam filled all her veins with power. Her smoky breath 
tumbled from the throat of her great red funnel. Proudly 
she rose from the water and imperiously as on that day, when, moving down 
her blocks and w r ays, she, all virgin pure, was given to the deep. Since then 
how often had she traversed the angry Atlantic seas from east to west, from 
west to east ! In calm and in storm, across the face of the floods, she plowed 
her way with victorious persistence. 

Now hoarsely, shaking the sluggish air of England's afternoon, she uttered 
her rumbling cry of farewell. The thick hawsers were cast loose from the 
stanchions on the dock. Like long nvthons they wriggled into the tides. 
Slowly, majestically, Leviathan glided from the shore, her rails lined with 
passengers waving to the cheering crowds upon the quay. 

Two stocky, stalwart tugs, like pawing bulls, dragged her into midchannel. 
Here she forged ahead under her own steam, pointing west, plowing west, 
her thousand score of tons urged on straight and true by the power of eighteen 
thousand horses. 

"Thank Heaven," said a meager-faced Chicagoan, with restless hands and 
shifting eyes," "I'll soon see no more of that country." 

He had been consul in a provincial English seaport town unto whose in- 
habitants he had not endeared himself. 

"Six days, six eternal days!" yawned a portly man, a Pittsburg steel mag- 
nate he, and more than a millionaire. "Six days — for every day I'm not at 
work four thousand dollars gone." 

Impatiently he strode, and heavily, up and down the deck; one hand jingled 
the gold in his pocket, the other fumbled the heavy guards of his watch chain. 
He chewed a cigar and spat into the sea. 

A young wife, with a face like a doll's, clung to the arm of her boyish husband. 

"It is sad, isn't it, dearest, to leave old England? It's been home, you 
know — we never had any other. I wo.ider what America will b: to us — I 
wonder !" 

Wistfully her eyes rested upon the receding shore. She saw her gentle 
native hills that lay lovingly in the evenglow, and the breakers bursting white 
upon the beach. She felt the arm of her husband tighten in her own. 

A clergyman, gaunt and gray, stood pensively by the rail. He was bound 



for southern California once more to press the hand of a dying son, the last of 
his blood. After that the old man would be alone. Here in Albion lay all 
his memories — in that far Western land only another loss. 

A tall Englishman in a Norfolk suit stood by the rail. To his arm clung 
a dainty little woman exquisite in features and figure, a Viennese. She spoke 
English with an intonation marvelously sweet. The eyes of half the other 
passengers were already busy with her, particularly the eyes of the younger 
men. She was almost infamously pretty and piquant. Her companion, 
grave, quiet, and reserved, was in all points a violent contrast to her. 

"Dear old bear!" said she, and stroked his large, red hand and laughed like 
a babe, showing rows of even teeth that gleamed from lips too red to be Na- 
ture's work alone. So, at least, said the women, in especial the wives of the 
married men. And, added they, one who laughed as wantonly as that woman 
laughed could not be above suspicion. No doubt she was one with a past. 

A stately prima donna of international fame stood wrapped in a sealskin 
cloak, a bouquet of costly flowers in her hand. She was on her way to tour 
America, to fill that wide land with melody, and her coffers with its gold. A 
young girl who had been governess to the children of an earl was going to the 
New World to realize the happiness that had been her dream for long years. 
Her Edmund had made his fortune, the way was clear to a home. Bravely her 
eyes looked into the west. These were but a few of many hundreds with 
hearts full of desires and hopes, with heads full of plans and many purposes. 

"""THE night fell and the vigilant lights of England's coast, white and red, 
*■ darted their flashing streams and pencils of light across the swarthy 
surges. The jeweled outlines of a city appeared; its street lamps like tiny 
sparks dotting out the hills and houses. Dover. Here the pilot left Leviathan; 
a small boat danced off with him through the night. 

In the splendid dining saloon sat the passengers in evening dress. The long 
table glittered with snowy damask, flowers, silver, and glass; music from a 
palm bower fell over the company. The women were bright and beautiful in 
silks, satin, and lace; white shoulders gleamed. The men, well groomed and 
formal, served as foils to the ladies' finery. 

One point from off her appointed course the steamer moved under the 
guidance of a new hand at the wheel. Sheer and sharp, horned and adaman- 
tine, like a ridge of mountain granite, rose from the channel's floor a rock 
forgotten and submerged. The surges fawned upon it, hiding it from view, 
and even at low tide it lay deep enough not to tear the floods into foam. The 
steamer shot above it — a count of inches from her bottom to the pitiless teeth. 
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A draught deeper by a foot — and the malevolent crag had torn her open as 
with tiger's fangs. Unconscious of this terror in the deeps the new helmsman 
kept the vessel on her course; unconscious of the hidden doom the merry pas- 
sengers ate and drank and jested, and the music wove its enchantment about 
them as before. 

The last lights on the Lizard and the Scilly Islands stood out for a few hours 
like stars low down in the skies as Leviathan raced west and west. Then they 
fell and sank from sight. Only the green sea floor now — and the skies full of 
snoring winds. Leviathan with all her little world within her was alone amidst 
the awe of the floods, left to the desert wilds of water and the little mercy of 
the storm. 

The second day and night were beautifully calm; the day full of sunlight 
and wandering waves, the night serene, showing stars of the brightest, and a 
newborn moon. All day the clean, white gulls sailed like angels about the 
mastheads, sporting now in the waves, now plunging in the smoke. All the 
winds were gentle, and games were played. Flirtations began to spring up 
among the younger passengers. The lovely Viennese and her large, saturnine 
husband always sequestered themselves in obscure parts of the deck. Their 
chairs were ever side by side and novels, always open at the same page, lay 
idly in their laps. The young governess was besieged by four young men 
whose incessant attentions made those of the deck steward entirely super- 
fluous. The prima donna kept to her cabin — the brisk salt breezes were not 
friendly to the delicate throat of this songbird. The business man and the 
politician drank, smoked, and gambled. 

A fog came down through the evening of the third day, a gray immensity 
blinding the universe. The ship's siren threw its resonant voice across the 
wastes; night fell and the white shroud became a black pall. Up in the crow's 
nest on the foremast stood the muffled watcher with eyes fixed keenly upon 
the wall of gloom. The captain and the second officer haunted the bridge to 
watch and wait for rift or lifting in the close ranks of the fog. They knew it 
of old as their deadliest foe. Their brows were heavy with anxiety, their voices 
low and tense. From booted heel to gold-laced cap they felt upon them the 
strange, weird terror of the ship and the burden of a thousand lives. They felt 
her mighty pulse keep time with their own. The bells rang forth the watches; 
the engines throbbed and purred. 

Suddenly it grew very cold. Down in the gorgeous saloon a classic concert 
was in full swing. In turn the melodies of Chopin, Beethoven, and Wagner, 
like elusive spirit voices torn by the wind, floated up to the watchers on the 
bridge. The wonderful contralto of the prima donna swelled and ebbed in 
triumphant tides of song. The sound of hands applauding mingled with the 
swishing of the invisible surges and the rush of the wind across the humming 
rigging and the damp decks. 

Colder, still colder grew the air. The breath of the Arctic is upon the ship. 
The bearded captain calls through a speaking tube to the solitary figure in the 
crow's nest where faintly lifts the foremast : 

"Look hard, O Bornesen, look hard !" 

"Cold! cold!" murmurs the second officer. 

A strange and sudden silence falls upon the shrouded waters as though the 
waves had been charmed and plunged into an infinite calm. The wind, too, 
dies away and only the lapping of the swells is heard against the iron sides of 
Leviathan. Her red and green lights are hazy blurs of color surrounded by 
halos of mist. Silence, darkness, the dun walls and the nebulous dome, Leviathan 
leaping forward like a ghost. The two officers are chilled to the bone. Comes 
suddenly a hoarse cry flung down by the lone watcher in the crow's nest : 

"Iceberg to starboard !" 

/~"\UT of the opaque blankness ahead grandly comes a towering thing. Noise- 
lessly it seems to rush forward upon the ship and in two instants it stands 
fully revealed, grim and ghastly, an adamantine mass of death and destruction. 
Calm and implacable, wrapped in the silence of the desert seas, it looms faintly 
against the slaty wastes behind. It shimmers with a leaden luster and more 
it seems a phantasm of the fog than a thing of substance. Its rugged crest 
is dim and vague, high above the silly trembling mastheads, its polished walls 
are pierced with holes and caverns like the ports and embrasures of some grim 
fortress, its projecting eaves and ledges are hung with sharp and bristling spars. 
The enormous shoulder of a houselike overhang is uplifted almost directly 
over Leviathan's decks. Nodding and beckoning and bowing with slow, de- 
liberate motion the floating terror menaces the ship. Dully and fearfully the 
waters whisper upon the flat beaches of the outreaching shelves and floes. 

The rude sea castle, beaked and ridged, spurred on by Death, looms 
dreadfully to overwhelm its prey. Dipping with 
an elephantine movement vast and slow, the 
mighty ruin fronts Leviathan. From captain's 
head to the heart of the ship leaps instant thought. 
A clangor of bells is heard deep down where 
the engines paw and pant. Obedient to that 
masterly order and impulse Leviathan makes 
a sweep to larboard. With teeth close set, with 
hands clutching the cold painted rails, with strain- 
ing eyes fixed fast upon the glassy fascination to 
their right, the two men behold their charging ship 
clear the abhorrent death by some few frantic yards 
of space. The great up-and-outstanding shoulder 
of the berg is bent on tearing away the helmsman's 
cabin or felling the after masts, but these, too, are 
cleared by a miraculous foot or two. Bobbing 




and bowing sleepily and clumsily the ice mountain drops astern. The waves, 
lapping against its lips and ledges, say, as if in solace: "Another time ! 
Another time ! " 

A strange, inarticulate sound is heard on the bridge. It is a broken exclama- 
tion falling from the loosened lips of the captain. 
"God! Great God!" said the second officer. 
In the music saloon was revelry. 

"Steward," called a dark and pompous matron, whose bare, plump arms 
glittered barbarically with bracelets — "steward, it is very cold here. Turn on 
more heat, please." 

"I'm almost frozen, mein Schatz," said the fascinating Viennese, who to-night 
looked radiant as a star. Her eyes shone with a luring light and she pressed 
a little closer to the Briton, who sat stolidly upright upon the divan of red plush. 

"I think we have left the Gulf Stream," remarked the sad, spectacled clergy- 
man to a maiden lady prim and stern. 

"The cook must have spilt his ice cream on the deck," tittered a pert miss 
in pigtails, and laughter flew about the room. Laughter is light and easy on 
the high seas, where there is nothing whatsoever to do. The captain appeared 
in the gilded doorway. Very queer he looked and a trifle comic as he stood 
blinking in the bright light, bearded Viking though he was and a man of dignity. 

"Oh, Captain," cried a beautiful young woman who had just finished 
warbling a frolicsome French song, "are we making too much noise? Why, 
how white you look!" 

"Got a touch o' seasickness, eh, Captain?" queried the politician. 

Once more everybody laughed. The captain smiled strangely and went 
out. He visited the saloon of the second-cabin passengers and then descended 
to the steerage. His eyes, like a father's, lingered lovingly upon all these 
warm, breathing, laughing human beings in this floating world of his. How 
good it was to see them all happy and all alive — still all alive. The burden 
of a thousand lives seemed lifted from his soul. 

"""THE fog held on and incessantly the siren moaned. The next night the watcher 
l in the crow's nest heard from afar, but from an unknown direction, 
a faint and tremulous echo to the voice of Leviathan. His sight, burning to 
pierce the baffling mists, became an agony, his hearing grew an echo. From 
head to foot he seemed one poignant nerve. A word flew to the officer in 
charge, from him a command to the engineer. The flying vessel slackened 
speed. Now directly off the larboard bow emerged a triangle of nebulous 
stars — w : hite, green, and red — in the sea vapor. Call to call and roaring loud, 
horn answered horn, ship cried to sister ship. The phantom steamer came 
ruthlessly on, her course diagonal with that of Leviathan. A sharp prow 
broke out of the fog like a circus rider through a paper hoop. It pointed at 
the heart of Leviathan, making a blunt angle with the broadside of the wester- 
ing ship now ranging ahead under half speed. With the craters of her funnels 
vomiting smoke blacker than the night, with the churning of her propellers as 
she suddenly swerved away, with all her portholes shining like golden disks, 
the sister of mist-bound Leviathan ran by unharming and unharmed. So 
close the knifelike bow had dashed past Leviathan that the cries and calls of 
the watchers were heard from both vessels. Her reckless sister vanished, 
though for long her reverberating mutter came out of the sheeted air and her 
hissing wake smoked against Leviathan still lingering under her lessened speed. 

"Three points off her course," said the second officer, wiping his brow, "she 
w'ould have cut us in half like a loaf of bread." 

Safe in their cabins the mortal creatures slept. Only a waking few heard 
the racing engines slowing down and the hurry of excited men upon the decks. 
Death and the never-glutted deeps were again cheated of their prey. But the 
dark powers and the evil were not yet awearied of hatching plots against 
Leviathan, the vessel valiant, so sorely beset. 

The fog was scattered by the winds; it was broken and dispersed. But the 
winds themselves, bent on ravine, blew out of leaden skies and goaded the sea 
into laboring hills and valleys. There was no violent storm, but the immense 
hump-backed swells made Leviathan rear and plunge, though often her 
long black body rose poised upon the crests of three waves at once. The 
mailed vessel feared no storm. The heaviest hurricane brewed in the witch 
caldron of the deep was as a fish-bowl tempest to Leviathan. She fronted 
straight the ugly slate-colored seas off bows and venomously she bit into the 
charging swells. The Venus from Vienna, arrayed in a rustling frock new 
from the Austrian capital, clapped her dainty hands as she stood with skirts 
aflaunt in the wind and watched the rolling mountains. 

"Oh, hubbub, isn't it fine!" she cried, like a very child. "Just see that one, 
hubbub ! I wish it would storm every, every day ' " 
This wish provoked resentful frowns from the 
obese matrons and muffled -up old ladies lying upon 
the brink of seasickness. The young men heard 
it, too, and leveled admiring glances at the com- 
panion of -the Briton. 

" This will delay us, I'm afraid," said the mag- 
nate, impatiently, to the politician. "I wish we 
had a line of transatlantic airships in operation. 
These ocean greyhounds go like tortoises when the 
:~,ea and wind are wrong. Every day costs me 
just four thousand dollars — four thousand!" 

His fat fingers, faithful to habit, dallied with the 
golden guards that reposed upon the rotundity 
of his waistcoat. 

{Coi;'i;in< d I'll /'..■.^r* - 190) 
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L\ST summer, in the vicinity of 
^ one of the largest towns in Ver- 
mont, I witnessed an example of a 
false and ruinous education. It is 
only one of many illustrations that 
the unrest among American girls is 
largely due to the fact that we have 
been educating them upside down, 
and when they have to stand upon 
their feet they become dizzy and 
their mental vision is distorted. 
Morality generally reflects the mental 
view of life. 

This Vermont girl, a graduate of 
the high school, is so typical of thou- 
sands throughout the country that 
she is well worth studying. She is the 
daughter of a veteran living on a 
small pension and a little farm. She 
has two older sisers. These latter 
were brought up by a good, sensible 
mother. Unfortunately the mother died 
when the youngest daughter was ten years of age. 

When the two older girls finished the primary 
school they were kept home and taught to manage 
household affairs. The mother realized that they 
would probably marry farmers, artisans, or per- 
haps small-salaried clerks in the town, and they 
were fitted for such careers. Both are happily married 
and contented with their social lot and chubby babies. 
They are mentally and morally in normal health. 

The youngest daughter having no one to control 
her, although her sisters did what they could, de- 
termined to be educated — "cultivated." She soon 
became absorbed in the social life, the sororities, 
dances, and other distractions of the mixed high 
schools, assuming an air of social superiority toward 
her happy sisters, and an attitude of indifference 
toward the duties that naturally were her portion 
in her home. 

Affairs went on this way until the girl graduated, 
her sisters, who lived in an adjoining town, doing 
their best to look after the wants of the old father. 
When she had obtained her graduating clothes at a 
great sacrifice on the part of all her family, the girl 
was still dissatisfied and insisted with tears that she 
would be disgraced and suffer intense humiliation 
unless she had flowers to wear and a carriage to take 
her to and from the reception. She got them, but 
already had been planted the seeds of discontent 
which afterward flowered into a state of perpetual 
unrest. 

She returned reluctantly to her home only to watch 
with envy her friends pass by in automobiles and 
fine clothes. Soon she began to nag her father be- 
cause he did not understand her "intellectual ideals" 
and could not furnish her with the means to cultivate 
her "higher aspirations." 

How I pitied her old father as I saw him trying 
secretly to wash his clothes, or trembling over the 
stove as he cooked his meager meals ! She was not 
intended to be a servant. " Such work was only fit for 
foreigners," she told her father in my presence, and 
she "was a cultivated American girl." Then she 
walked off to manicure her unsullied finger nails. 

Mentally uneasy, and envious of her rich school 
companions, she determined to go to the city. Here 
she secured a position in a fashionable millinery shop 
and became Mile. Marie, and sput- 
tered her Ollendorf sentences at every 
favorable opportunity. She was still 
a good girl, and married a man who 
had a small salary and could give her 
a comfortable home. But this home 
needed the care of a woman ; her 




"education" had unfitted her for these necessary 
cares. Therefore she flittered around, dissatisfied, 
complaining of the hateful drudgeryof housekeeping 
which kept her from enjoying "life." Finally, the 
man with the automobile and entertaining manners 
came into her life, arid the inevitable result, divorce, 
followed. 

The common technical charge, "incompatibility 
of temper," was made by the husband. How many 
cases of "incompatibility" of the same kind does the 
doctor see every day ! 

g§ Where the Fault Lie, gff} 

Had this girl been fitted for her lot in life one less 
divorce would have been entered on the records. 
Education beyond the career that such a girl must 
follow, the accumulation of a lot of unessentials and 
none of the essentials which make up the life of a 
well-rounded woman, produce a state of mental un- 
rest and nervous instability which actually results in 
unhealth. Selfish she becomes beyond reason, and 
an unfit companion when married. Divorce is cer- 
tain to follow. But it is not her fault. Most of 
her trouble is to be laid at the door of the high school, 
where body and soul are neglected while the adoles- 
cent mind is crammed with a lot of stuff that makes a 
woman laterin life a bubblingand fizzling discontent. 

Prof. Lapthorn Smith has said: "The majority 
of so-called educated women in America reach a 
marriageable age in such poor condition of health 
that it is a hardship for them to perform the natural 
duties of wifehood and motherhood." 

As the physician sees matters it is this lack of 
stamina in the American girl that is one cause of the 
increase of divorce. It is the direct result of the 
conditions that prevail in our public schools, where 
adolescent boys and developed women mingle. 

Here is the record of the high school in North- 
ampton, Mass. : During last winter eighteen dances 
were given. They were attended by young men 
of the town. Out until midnight, in thin cloth- 
ing, their days spent in dreaming of new gowns and 
conquests, with no supervision over their developing 
womanhood, these New England girls received a 
splendid training for future womanhood. Tired, 
every nerve cell in their growing bodies crying for 
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rest ; pale, head aching, they were ex- 
pected the next morning to understand 
and repeat a Greek lesson and follow 
this useful ( ?) effort by boring a few 
amateur psychologic expressions into 
their unfit brains. Is this training 
the girl for future health ? North- 
ampton's state of affairs is no excep- 
tion — it is rather the rule in all high 
schools. 

The principals of the high schools 
see the outside of the present method 
of "instruction"; the wide-awake 
physician sees the inside. We have 
discussed the matter among our- 
selves, and wherever possible have 
presented facts to parents. But the 
fathers are indifferent and difficult to 
interest, while many mothers resent 
our statements — and some of the 
truths we tell are vital truths. 

"But," you say, "what has all 
this to do with the divorce question?" 

Everything. For in these conditions lie the com- 
mencement of that ill health and mental unrest 
which are the causes of many divorces. We doctors 
recognize that all the excitement which naturally 
accompanies dances, flirtations — innocent though 
these latter may be — late hours, and the denial of 
nature's demand for rest and nerve growth, leaves 
the woman at thirty years of her life totally un- 
fitted for the stress of wifehood and motherhood. 
This condition shows in dissatisfaction with her 
home, in a hatred of domestic work, in a constant 
desire to "be doing something" that will give her 
excitement. An abhorrence of motherhood is always 
with her. Eventually comes divorce, based upon an 
imperative impulse to be free from what she con- 
siders thraldom. 

To stop this unrest among the American girls is 
the only way to stop the desire to be free from matri- 
monial cares and responsibilities. The girl needs 
more instruction and less cultural education. She 
needs more home supervision. 

We need at once a system of education in our pub- 
lic schools that shall drive out forever the present 
pride of ignorance concerning cooking, home work, 
and babies. It is an antisocial condition we are en- 
couraging. The girl who was born to be a useful 
woman is started on a career of unrest at fourteen 
years of age. For the next four years she lives con- 
stantly in an atmosphere of social attractions, kept 
totally ignorant of domestic duties — in many cases 
such work is scorned — and the result is a life of dis- 
content and physical unhealth. Unrest is her 
psychic state, and, discontented after marriage, she 
applies for a divorce. 

Another class of high-school girls find their good, 
but humble, homes humiliating after social contact 
with their more fortunate schoolmates. They want 
to meet young men, but not at home. These girls 
have license to be out nights under the fallacious 
idea, too long prevalent in this country, that they 
can invariably take care of themselves. 

I was attending a former family servant, an old 
woman crippled with rheumatism. She had a 
daughter who had just graduated from the high 
school in a small town. She had enjoyed all the 
social privileges of the ^school's con- 
nections, and now, that the reality 
of her position struck her, was a most 
miserable, complaining, useless girl. 
She had not learned one thing of wom- 
anly craft. The morning I visited the 
mother she and her daughter were at 
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odds, and the sorrowing old woman asked my advice. 

The crippled mother being unable to wash the 
dishes and attend to the ordinary household duties 
had asked her daughter to do it for her. Unwil- 
lingly she went to work. Standing at the little kitchen 
window she was seen by some of her former class- 
mates who were passing with male escorts. With 
shame she dropped all work and went crying to her 
room. Now came that rebellion known in too many 
humble households. She had been disgraced — she 
wouldn't stay in such a place and do servants' work. 
She had been "educated." She told her mother she 
was going to the city. She must get away from those 
who laughed at her for doing household work. 

In sheer desperation she married a sober young 
mechanic who earned good wages. But here she 
was disappointed — her husband expected his wife to 
cook the meals and attend to her home. The wife 
expected liberty to attend the theaters and enjoy 
herself in her own way. She refused to do the neces- 
sary housework. She could not be contented in the 
house two hours at a time. So she joined a theatrical 
troupe and the husband secured a divorce, and, 
worse than all, he has lost faith in all good women. 

An education which produces an idea of self im- 
portance out of all harmony with the girl's true en- 
vironment is a false and ruinous education. Inor- 
dinate love of dress, social aspirations, and, finally, 
recklessness are all the result of starting the girl 
wrongly in environments in which she cannot pos- 
sibly remain unless she sacrifices her happiness — 
and too many times her morals. She acquires tastes 
which she finds cannot be satisfied in her humble 
home, and so seeks, by devious ways, to gratify these 
uncontrollable desires. If she marries in her true 
station household duties become disgusting to her 
and she soon seeks freedom. The husband is only 
too eager to be free himself from a useless, com- 
plaining, and extravagant wife. 

0§ What the Physician Knows ^ 

It may seem that I am laying undue stress upon 
these conditions, but the facts are as I have stated 
them. The time has come when we must look be- 
neath the surface of the social body to find the 
sources of this appalling evil that is poisoning the 
system — divorce. While sociologists and moralists 
have been pointing to certain symptoms as the cause, 
the physician with his knife has got at the real 
trouble. And this is part of it. An even greater 
part of it lies in the facts that I am about to state. 

Among the young men of the present generation a 
large proportion are physically unfit to be husbands 
or fathers. I do not state the percentage because I 
do not desire to shock or to lay myself open to 
charges of exaggeration. Most physicians, how- 
ever, are acquainted with the facts. 

The general impression is that sin and disease lurk 
amid the haunts of the city's youths — that the town 
and country boy is safe. If it were so in the past it 
is not so in the present. There has been a complete 
change in country life the last fifteen years. Trolleys 
penetrate to the back villages and crossroads. For 
a nickel they take the youths to the "White Cities" 
of the near-by towns; to the dance pavilions, the shore 
resorts of a certain kind, where they inevitably come 
into contact with associates who corrupt them 
morally and physically. 

Of course, it is not all their fault either. These 
boys do not really know the truth. If they did they 
would not so easily fall into the class of unfits. 
They have never been told all that they should know. 
We doctors have not been allowed to state in plain 
words facts that would prevent the waywardness of 
many boys and the occurrence of many marriages and 
their sorrowful termination. When a good girl mar- 
ries one of these unfits she ends either in the hospital 
or the courts. And the husband did not really know. 

The same conditions exist, of course, amid the 
boys in the cities who have no homes — that is, no real 
homes. Palaces or flats do not necessarily imply 
homes. The street corners, beer halls, and "dance 
academies" are the places of corruption from which 
proceed many young men to wreck the lives of fair 
young girls who are mated with them. 

And they, likewise, did not know. If the doctor 



could only tell them — but he may not. Here is a 
case in point: 

"Mr. Smith, for you to marry that young woman 
is to commit a crime — a cruel crime. It is such un- 
thinking men — ignorant of plain medical facts — as 
you who hold up the United States as a country of 
rapidly disintegrating homes." 

"Be careful, Doctor, you are going too far." 

"No, I am not going far enough. I intend to go 
so far as to prevent this contemplated marriage." 

The man turned pale with anger as he replied : 
"If you interfere with my private affairs I'll see that 
you are driven from the city. If you say one word 
against my character I'll sue you — I'll ruin you. 
You know I have society and the law on my side." 

And right here is the horror of it ! The man was 
right. 

If we doctors know of a sewerage system that is 
poisoning the community it is our duty to report the 
fact at once. If we know of a contagious disease in 
a house or a tenement we must placard the fact in 
order to protect others. If we have a patient suf- 
fering from consumption whose surroundings are 
such that he can communicate the disease to others 
we must at once take means to prevent this white 
plague from spreading. But our hands are tied 
when we try to prevent other diseases from spread- 
ing and causing misery, pain, divorce, death. Take 
the man who has just threatened me. Not a spot 
on his body large enough to place a nickel that has 
not been punctured by a hypodermic needle. He 
is a victim of morphine. He will soon sink to the 
asylum or grave. 

Can't he stop it? Won't his love for the young 
woman give him will power enough to break the 
habit? 

No. If he could break away from the dreadful 
power over him he would have done so before the 
contemplated marriage day was fixed. 

He has tried. He has made strong efforts, and 
the doctors have done their best to help him. But 
the awful thing hangs over him and takes hold 
again. It is always so with persons whose nervous 
instability is part of their inheritance. 

"I shall go to the father of the young woman," I 
told him. 

I did go. He questioned the prospective son-in- 
law. The latter said that he had taken a little mor- 
phine at certain periods, but he could break it off at 
any time. All morphine fiends are dissemblers. 
The mother, inebriated with the toxins of social 
ambition, believed him, and the doctor in her opin- 
ion, which was freely expressed, was a "nasty in- 
terferer." Six months after the wedding ceremony 
the little wife sued for a divorce. Her spring and 
summer of life had been passed beneath dark clouds. 
She is a physical wreck. The technical charge of 
cruelty was entered. 

I might give many other such cases illustrating 
causes of divorce which are little known or recog- 
nized, causes that can be avoided just as soon as 




the public will allow truths to be spoken and written. 
But a hint here is enough for the intelligent reader. 

No man or woman who has ever been through a 
course of treatment for alcoholism or the drug habit 
should be allowed to marry. Never mind the rea- 
sons; they are vital. It makes no difference how 
long he or she has abstained ; how correct the present 
habits are. In such persons instability is inborn, 
and when the worries and strain of married life 
come they are treading on very thin ice. These un- 
fortunates start with a poorly adjusted nervous sys- 
tem and they will need all possible quiet, freedom 
from worry, and physical care of themselves to keep 
their nervous system under decent control. 

I have seen scores of these unstables go straight 
downward after a few years of married life. Divorce 
follows, and the cause is generally again given as 
"cruelty." These cases are entirely different from 
those of sordid drunkenness, where the cause is cor- 
rectly given. These latter belong to an entirely dif- 
ferent class of cases, and must be relegated to the 
legal side of the question, not the medical. 

gj§ Sowing His " Wild Oats" 

"Oh, yes, I suppose he has sown his 'wild oats'," 
a mother will say to you. She cannot get rid of that 
false and ruinous idea that all young men must "sow 
their wild oats" before they settle down. Yes, it 
generally "settles them down." So far down that 
there is no chance of getting back to moral or 
physical health. 

No young man "who has sown his wild oats" is 
anything but the worse for the sowing. It is time 
that this fact should be impressed upon the public. 
Physicians used to neglect such important matters. 
We are doing better now. We see the curse of it 
all. For the future of our civilization it should be 
forcibly impressed upon every man arid woman that 
a man who offers to take a young girl to wife should 
be as pure in body and thought as the girl. This 
may smack of the "goody, goody" teacher, but the 
conclusion is based upon many years' experience 
with those whose lives and families have been ruined 
by the "sowing of wild oats." 

Do I exaggerate? No; I am in reality suppress- 
ing some vital facts for reasons that will be obvious. 
Is it not enough to tell you that eighty per cent, of 
the women who come to the operating table do so 
through unfit marriages. Can you not all see more 
than I am telling you ? 

But in all these matters I have mentioned there 
seems to be coming a great change for the better. 
In the matter of educating our girls for household 
work and domestic duties the various States are es- 
tablishing schools for just these purposes. The 
need is so vital that the inauguration of these schools 
is going on at a very rapid rate. Vocational schools 
also, for both boys and girls, are being established. 
Indolence and drunkenness are now considered "bad 
form," and the future generation will start on a dif- 
ferent social and economic basis than the present. 

Our leading magazines and journals are no longer 
afraid to speak upon matters of vital importance to 
the mothers and fathers of a new generation. Purity 
is being put upon a sound working basis; facts are 
exploited instead of Puritanical theories. Doctors 
are talking to the ministers, and these latter are listen- 
ing with interest and respect. All over the country 
is a new desire to rid the land of baneful ignorance 
and false modesty — conditions which have nearly 
brought us to be a universally diseased people. Dy- 
namic Christianity is supplanting the old methods, 
bigotry and orthodoxy are fast giving way to the 
Christ spirit. And mothers and fathers are awak- 
ing to a sense of their responsibilities toward their 
children and an appreciation of the necessity of 
guarding them carefully against evil associations and 
the dangers of our educational system. 

The past state of affairs has not been due to any 
inherent loss of the goodness in man, but to the fact, 
undoubtedly, that in the rush for wealth body and 
soul have been neglected. 

But the recrudescence is already here. Every 
day I have this impressed upon me by the increase 
of the desire for knowledge that will make man 
and woman better. 
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NOW that the prayers of the Abrahams 
and Sarahs have been heard (all men and 
women were Abrahams and Sarahs then), it 
is imperative that some one, or many, should 
set down the record of those days for the well 
being of the times to come. I would that I 
could write it in brass or marble on a thousand 
monuments, and in a language which would 
never pass away, that all ages might read and 
heed. As it is, I have only my poor words and 
the medium of a printed page. Yet the story, 
being not mine nor any man's, but a part of 
the race records, should have some weight 
though told unskilfully. 

The tale belongs not to religion, and yet it 
should be said that it was believed by the 
most godless that the issue was an answer to 
prayer. And such prayers the world had 
never heard before nor may hear again until 
the last survivors of mankind stand awaiting 
the end of all things. They were uttered 
everywhere and at all seasons, on streets and 
highways, in marts and homes; sudden ejac- 
ulations in lonely places, stately invocations in 
great churches. Never before were such cho- 
ruses of amens. "At their wits' ends all men 
pray," said Shakespeare, and in those days, 
indeed, all men were at the end of their wits. 

In that crisis year, 1940, I was living in 
Chicago. Being a trained journalist I can 
never forget the least detail of that supreme 
afternoon. With my friends, Samuel Tryson and 
his wife, we had spent the early afternoon riding 
through the parks and suburbs, but we had heeded 
little of what we saw. In fact every one had come 
to have the unseeing, far-away look of the visionary 
or mystic, and all our affairs pulsed slowly be- 
cause of this universal abstraction of mind and 
body. From habit I retained the power of observ- 
ing better than most, and I recall that June after- 
noon with vividness. 

During our long ride I am sure Mrs. Tryson did 
not once speak audibly, though her lips moved from 
time to time. She gazed off into space as in a trance. 
I remember that her eyes made me think, curiously 
enough, of a banked furnace with its promise of 
stored heat, but without flame. Her hands lay in 
her lap, idle, motionless, but firm and strong rather 
than lax. They were of exquisite, refined strength. 
She was as beautiful a woman as I ever saw, though 
at the time she gave an impression of almost sus- 
pended animation 

The people on tne streets moved like automata — 
staring, staring always ahead. As had become com- 
mon at that period, one here and there dropped 
kneeling on the pavement, clasped hands, and prayed 
audibly. These no one heeded, but the throng 
merely parted and passed on. We moved at slow 
speed along the boulevards, then out among the trees 
of the parks, and only when rain increased from a 
gentle patter on the roof 01 the machine to a noisy 
dash did Mr. Tryson sign his chauffeur to turn home 
again. 

At the house in Astor Street we found several 
callers awaiting his return. There were in the draw- 
ing room Professors Toranceand Nottingham, of the 




university, the former the famed psychologist and 
the latter an equally noted sociologist. With them 
were their wives and a young woman who was an 
expert in social investigation. They rose as we en- 
tered the room. 

Mrs. Tryson welcomed them pleasantly, and she 
showed more interest than she had throughout the 
ride, as she took a chair near to Professor Torance. 
She ran her left hand lightly through certain brown 
hairs that had escaped from the mass where they 
belonged, leaned forward, and fixed her blue eyes on 
the face of the gray-haired teacher, who sat with 
folded hands and grimly shut lips. 

At that time .-mall talk had almost perished from 
our gatherings, and when we spoke at all we plunged 
abruptly into whatever subject was uppermost in our 
minds. Commonly there was but one subject. 

"Professor Torance, is there any hope?" Mrs. 
Tryson asked, in a low voice. 

A slight start ran through the little company scat- 
tered about the room, as if they were keyed to high, 
nervous tension. The professor slowly glanced 
round the group with gloomy eyes, parted his lips, 
and shook his head. 

"Science is helpless," he said, in quiet, measured 
tones. "We are still in the dark. Professor Not- 
tingham and I are in daily communication with the 
savants of the city, and by wire and letter with those 
of the whole world, but there is no ray of light." 

The women sank back in their seats in dull appre- 
ciation of the scientist's words. 

"Physiologists, psychologists, and sociologists 
alike are at their wits' ends," Professor Torance con- 
tinued. "There may be a germ at the foundation of 
the trouble. Doubtless there is, but it has not been 



found. If discovered it would take years, per- 
haps, to ascertain the antidote, if one exists. 
Meanwhile the worst may come." 

"Lord, send a child!" whispered one of the 
guests, audibly. "Amen," muttered the rest 
of us. 

As I have said, the little nothings of speech 
had died, and, as all of us continued to gaze 
at the professor in expectancy, he leaned his 
elbows on the arm of his chair and went on, 
almost in monotone, as if lecturing to his class. 

"This universal blight of barrenness that has 
fallen on all mankind has now lasted for ten 
years." 

"Lord, send a child ! " the women ejaculated, 
we men assenting again in a manner like unto 
the practices of such religious meetings as give 
free vent to emotions. 

Professor Torance bent his impressive head, 
knitted his brows, and continued in a low tone, 
after the fashion of one who is talking to him- 
self: "The whole world, land, air, and water, 
teems with young life, all save mankind. 
Plant, tree, bird, fish, and beast multiply their 
kind as from the beginning of the world. 
We alone, rulers of the earth, a vast host 
filling all continents and islands, unimpaired, 
apparently, in vitality and health, hear in 
vain the primal command: 'Crcscite et mulli- 
plicamini.' We gaze enviously upon the birds 
with their young, upon frisking lambs, even 
upon green shoots springing from the earth. Is 
nature weary of man ? The old trunk of humanity 
seems doomed never again to bear a green shoot, 
but to watch itself wither and fall." 

Tryson gazed out of the window. Tears fell on 
the cheeks of the women. 

"The youngest human being on earth," the pro- 
fessor mused, "is now ten years of age. This blight 
began in remote parts of the earth and rumors of it 
first reached us by the mouths of travelers whose 
tales fell on heedless ears." 

"Yes, well do I remember the first news," sobbed 
Mrs. Tryson. "I had lost my child a few weeks 
before and was praying that another might come to 
take its place. But there has been no answer." 

The monologist resumed his thoughts as if he had 
not heard: "It was reported that whole villages iu 
Asia had not had a birth for several years. Tales 
of this kind multiplied. Telegraph and cable from 
time to time brought reports to the press, but the 
threatening significance of the stories was not se- 
riously considered. When within a few more months 
it was certain that all Asia and Africa had become 
sterile of human reproduction, Europe and America 
discussed the necessity of cutting off traffic and com- 
munication with those lands. Possibly if at the first 
warning we had acted we might have been saved. 
We cannot tell. 

"Science began to look for a germ. The first 
pages of daily papers were given up wholly to news, 
theory, and foreboding on this matter. Then the 
blight fell swiftly on all the lands of the white races. 
Nature's germens seemed, so far as humanity is con- 
cerned, to have broken. Now, for a long, solemn 
decade the problem of the infertility of mankind has 
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been our chief theme. All the studies of the laboratory 
have centered upon it. Governments have equipped 
scientists with untold riches for these researches. 
Earth has been ransacked and heaven has been 
stormed with prayers, but there is no light. So far as 
we can tell, the cry of a human child will never again 
be heard. We are a doomed race. The torch of our 
life will be handed on to no successors." Professor 
Torance ceased, and bent his head on his breast. 

Perhaps it is not strange that we, living in a world 
in which there was to be thenceforth nothing new, 
were intent upon his every word. We seemed to 
find some sad satisfaction in the repetition of the 
familiar tale, and, when the professor ended, with 
one accord we turned to his companion, expecting 
him to take up the thread of the discourse. 

Professor Nottingham, a man of distinction, whose 
thick black hair exhibited a disposition to stand 
upright, was not unwilling. 

"Strange what a transformation there has been in 
our habits and aims, even our appearance!" he be- 
gan. "We men and women go about our affairs, 
ride, drive, sail, with dull pathos in our faces, and 
with few words, awaiting a universal doom. 

"Many curious changes have come upon us. I 
have been specially struck by the fact of the vast 
demand for children's books and toys. It might 
have been supposed that with the passage beyond 
of the babes of ten years ago the trade in these books 
and toys would have ended. But, on the contrary, 
all of us have taken an extraordinary interest in the 
literature that reminds us of children, and our 
houses — we can scarcely call them homes now — are 
stocked with toys Yet in Christian lands the great 
festival of Christmas has dwindled year by year un- 
til it has become a season of bitter memories filled 
with tears in place of laughter and with condolence 
instead of merry greetings. 

"The new novels turn on fabled lands where chil- 
dren are still to be found. Our pulpits, Sunday 
after Sunday, illustrate chiefly from childhood. The 
publishers of children's papers thought their business 
at an end, but they are, in fact, overwhelmed with 
subscriptions, since all of us now read them. As the 
blight arrived parents kept their boys and girls in 
children's clothes, in cradles, and at childish games 
far beyond the old-fashioned period, as we were 
never willing to have them grow up. 

"Our schools are being abandoned, as the last 
generation passes like the receding tide into the 
higher branches. Save for such of us as have 
chairs that bear upon immediate interests, the busi- 
ness of the philosophers is gone. No one cares longer 
about purely intellectual matters. Most of us have 
turned to what we were taught in childhood. The 
churches are crowded as they had not been for years. 
Most people have concluded that as mankind is 
doomed in a few years to extinction further search 
for truth is waste of the little time we have. 

"The poets' songs are now entirely of the happy 
birds and animals with their young. Nothing is 
killed save for food or for protection of human life. 
War is ended. The thought of slaughtering men, 
when the whole human race will soon depart, is not 
to be thought of. 

"Those of us who are still youthful are protected 
from severe labor; no man dreams of utilizing young 
life for his gain. Charity is universal. We have 
changed our treatment of criminals so far as is safe 
for life and property. Prisoners are systematically 
instructed in useful work and are released under 
guards. All society has turned itself into a great 
school of reform. 

"The prayers in the churches are chiefly for the 
removal of this blight. 'Spare our race! Give us 
children!' is the universal appeal. 

"Certain of the preachers say this is a judgment. 
They insist that the Almighty has withheld spirits 
from incarnation in the tainted flesh of a wrong-liv- 
ing humanity, in a world of child labor, in a world 
where many children were unwelcome, where the 
sacredness of parenthood and the right of the unborn 
were not considered." 

Thus hopelessly the scientists recounted what 
was only too familiar to their hearers and to all 
living men and women. 



Professor Nottingham's last words were followed 
by a painful hush suddenly broken by a sound that 
strangely excited us. There was some unusual stir 
in the street. There was the rush of a shouting 
crowd. A sense of impending calamity smote us. 
We all rose and hastened to the windows. The 
street was filling with people. Heads were thrust 
out of windows. Doors were opening. The people 
were shouting in a great confusion, and, amid the 
noise, men were holding aloft newspapers. 

I ran to the pavement and, pushing through the 
crowd, managed to make out one word which ap- 
peared in huge letters on a newspaper held on higli — 
it was the word "CHILD." 

Quickly as I could I made my way to a news 
vender, tossed him a coin, and seized a paper. 
Across the top and occupying half the page I read : 
"A CHILD IS BORN." 

I was seized by the crowd's contagion and gave way 
to loud shouts. Then I ran as best I could toward 
the house of the Trysons. Tryson and his friends 
were standing on the steps, clapping their hands and 
shouting aloud. I ran up the steps and held my 
paper before them. Mrs. Tryson seized it and read 
aloud the news, while tears poured down her cheeks. 

"Who?" "Where?" were questions rapidly ut- 
tered. 

Our group got within the doorway while she read, 
hysterically: 

"A cable from Italy states that a girl child was 
born there yesterday, of peasant parents, in a village 
forty miles from Rome. It is said the babe is doing 
well. This offers hope to mankind. It may be the 
beginning of a change." 
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BECAUSE I craved a gift too great 
For any prayer of mine to bring, 
To-day with empty hands I go ; 
Yet must my heart rejoice to know 
I did not ask a lesser thing. 

Because the goal I sought lay far 
In cloud-hid heights, to-day my soul 
Goes unaccompanied of its own ; 
Yet this shall comfort me alone, 
I did not seek a nearer goal. \B 

Oh, gift ungained! Oh, goal unwon! x>£ 
Still am I glad, remembering this, |g 
For all I go unsatisfied 
I have kept faith with joy denied 
Nor cheated life with cheaper bliss. <fc 

Mrs. Tryson gasped for breath and seemed about 
to faint, and her husband put his arms about her 
and led her into the house. 

I fled down the avenue to hear and see. The scenes 
were such as I have never witnessed before or since. 
The streets overflowed with masses of humanity. 
All the city seemed to be assembled about the bulletin 
boards. All business had been arrested. Stores 
were empty. Strangers saluted, embraced each other, 
and wept. 

After an hour, seeing that it was impossible to do 
anything but be hustled about by the crowds, I made 
my way back to the home of the Trysons. The 
evening we spent at the telephone getting the news 
in bits. 

Tryson sat at the instrument and delivered the 
bulletins. 

"The King of Italy is on his way with the Queen 



to the home of the child," he announced, early. 
"They are taking their own physicians to look after 
the infant. It is said they will offer the girl and her 
parents a home in the palace." 

Presently came another message: 

"An American millionaire will offer the parents 
fifty million dollars for the privilege of adopting 
the child." 

Soon we heard: "Kings, nobles, and rich people 
everywhere are announcing gifts to the child. It is 
apparent that in a few days she will be owner of many 
of the finest jewels in the world as well as of much 
other wealth. Cradles in which kings have been 
rocked are being sent to her." 

An hour afterward Tryson announced: "Special 
trains, crowded with passengers, are starting for 
Italy. All Europe is wild to see a baby. Automo- 
biles are rushing across the frontier bearing many 
who hope to be rewarded by a glimpse of the child's 
face." 

At this point Mrs. Tryson turned to her husband: 
"Take me to Italy," she begged. "Let me see a 
child once more." 

And Tryson replied without a moment's hesita- 
tion : "We will start as soon as you are ready." 

In this manner was spent that thrilling night when 
this world-changing event was first heralded. 

It was, indeed, the beginning of a new epoch where- 
in the thoughts and practices of men underwent a 
wonderful transformation. 

For months after these events that I have set down 
the world resounded with talk of the child and clam- 
ored for a sight of it, but the King of Italy refused to 
permit the child to be taken from the country, fearing 
to endanger its safety by travel. It was not many days, 
however, before photographs arrived in America. 
The shop windows, private homes — every imaginable 
place — held pictures of the new being. They were 
the wonder of all alike. The whole world looked 
and admired. Men who in the old days, when there 
were many children, had never been able to see beauty 
in a babe, now vied with others in praise of the child. 
Many gamblers were ready to wager that she would 
live, but no one could be found who was brutal 
enough to lay odds on the chances of her not sur- 
viving. Fallen women wept at their sins and de- 
clared that they would strive to be worthy of marriage 
and pray God for little children. The vilest men 
were changed, their bodies and spirits cleansed, and 
pledged themselves to righteous uses of their natures. 
A great, worldwide discussion began as to the duty 
of humanity to children, if the Creator should renew 
the race, as now seemed probable, and men and 
women awakened to a keen sense of their responsi- 
bilities to themselves and their fellows. 

Then within six months a second birth was her- 
alded throughout the world. And in a few weeks 
another. Soon news arrived of daily births in va- 
rious parts of the earth. In a few more months it 
was evident that the blight was departing. The 
Trysons made their visit to Italy, and within two 
years they, also, were the happy parents of a wonder- 
ful child. 

Yet men accepted the evidence of the change 
with trembling, lest the sword of the Almighty 
were but suspended. As a result a new order was 
born. The world came quickly to a recognition 
of the fact that the problems of child life are the 
central ones for all humanity. Men and women 
resolved to consecrate themselves to righteous parent- 
hood and to the making of a world fit for new souls 
to enter. The horror of the needless and reckless 
evils that had been piled upon the heads of innocent 
children in the past was realized. The world had 
looked into the abyss and shuddered at a childless 
earth. Now grown humanity cleansed itself and 
made ready to greet and welcome and care for the 
babes. 

So, lest the world forget, as before, I record, and 
urge others to record, these events, that a knowledge 
of them may pass down to the latest ages. I call 
upon all generations to consider the terror of the 
childless decade, and to keep alive forever the sense 
of dutv to the little ones of earth. 
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THE time was, not so long 
ago, when few persons 
cared at all to do anything for 
the communities in which they 
lived. "Civic interest" was 
an uncomprehended phrase, 
and the only approach to it 
by the average citizen was in 
his regular and continuous 
"kicking" at the taxes he had 
to pay. Dirty streets, filthy 
backyards and vacant lots, al- 
most treeless highways, ugly 
public buildings, dumps here 
and there, and especially over 
the banks of any convenient 
water course — all these were 
accepted without question and 
as a matter of course. 

It was expected that the 
children should play in the 
streets. Why not? Parks were 
conceived to be ornamental 
places where carriages could 
drive — on week days only ! — past more or 
less contorted flower beds, with marble 
adornments and cast-iron fountains, if the 
town was "flush." The school yard was 
a modified ash heap, or was not in exist- 
ence — for what was the use of wasting the 
money of the taxpayers in buying more 
ground than the building would cover? 

Black smoke was considered "healthy" 
and a sure sign of prosperity; flies and 
mosquitoes were gravely mentioned as im- 
portant scavengers which were sometimes 
annoying; poles and wires were eagerly 
welcomed to the perpetual use of the 
streets, and billboards were an evidence 
of prosperity. 

The railroad station was more or less of 
a shack, useful to hurry through, except for 
the loafers who haunted its red-hot stove 
in winter and irrigated the near-by tracks 
with tobacco extract in summer. The 
surroundings were dusty, dirty, and defiantly ugly. 

Manufacturing establishments were also made 
perfectly "practical," with no least suspicion of orna- 
mentation or orderliness or beauty. Beauty ? Were 
we not taught the vanity of beauty, right in the 
churches — themselves inconsistently as beautiful as 
our raw ideals and small contributions could make 
them ? And while the dear women and children, in 
whom God kept alive, aided by the flowers and trees, 
the sense of beauty and the sight of beauty, were con- 
sidered as unfit to worry with town affairs, we men 
went on our "practical" way of high prosperity, us- 
ing up the natural resources we never made a grain 
of, and can never replace a grain of, while we gashed 
the face of nature, polluted the rivers, and blamed on 
Providence the deaths that followed our filth ! 

But what a change a decade has wrought ! First 
stirred into a suspicion of the power of man-made 
beauty by the glory of Chicago's "White City" in 
1893, we nave gradually come to care about the 
things that make our home towns better places to 
live in. We have discovered the avoidable causes of 
typhoid fever and malaria, and the value of grass, 
green trees, and fresh air. We find that parks are 
cheaper than policemen, that school gardens teach 
what the "three R's" cannot, and that clean and 
sightly streets are mighty nice to live on. We have 
established some playgrounds, cleaned up some 
water fronts, choked some of the dirty smoke, put a 
few wires underground, and come to understand a 
little about the value of "city planning." 
That is, some of us have thought of these things, 




Are there such examples of tree butchery and of disfiguration 
by billboards in your town? 

and some of us have done some of them in some 
places. ' ' Civic improvement " means a vague some- 
thing more than it did, and actually a few of us real- 
ize that we get mighty good value for the taxes we 
pay when we try to see about it in a businesslike way. 

Xow there are many communities, large and 
small, where the civic impulse is awake, or at least 
awakening, in which there may well be good things 
done in 1010. There are 914 communities in these 
United States having five thousand population or 
over, and probably twice as many between that popu- 
lation and a numbering of one thousand. I do not 
believe there is one of these three thousand odd com- 
munities in which a live man or woman, and a more 
live boy or girl, cannot make a distinct civic impres- 
sion before the next New Year's Day. This will not 
be done by dreaming over a big scheme, but by doing 
something seemingly little and close by for the good 
of all, at least at first. So great is the power of mul- 
tiplication in the civic germ that imitation of a good 
thing done can be prevented only by surrounding 
it with a sound — and sight — proof fence. 

How to Go About It 

'HERE are two methods of work — individual 
and collective. Let me first propose activity to 
the individual. 

Two general divisions of civic effort appear, also. 
One relates to constructive work, as in improving the 
surroundings of a home, or in working with others to 
obtain a park. The other has to do with the removal 
of nuisances besetting the community, whether of a 
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single smoky chimney or of a 
plague of disease-carrying 
flies. 

The individual may first of 
all cast his civic eye critically 
about the home. Is it clean, 
back and front? Is there a 
forgotten heap in that "back 
yard " which he would hate to 
have at the front doorstep, in 
view of all? "First cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye, 
and thenshalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye." 

Once clean, how does it 
look ? Could the approach be 
a little more pleasing if God's 
first aid to the civically in- 
jured, the green of shrub and 
vine and plant, was applied? 
It is so easy, so cheap to 
plant the humblest home into 
the beauty that shames all 
man's architecture that I must propose it 
as among the first things to do. And how 
the virus of green will spread ! 

I take daily happiness in seeing how 
certain African citizens of a street I pass 
upon have imitated their neighbor, who 
put out on his curb a tub planted with 
cannas and caladiums. So now one sees 
a long row of such tubs all the summer, 
and, while the taste is not of the best, the 
impulse back of the tub display is fine. 

Consider now the highway, the street. 
Do loose papers fly about ? Is it the habit 
to throw fruit refuse into the roadway ? Is 
the street both neat and sightly? A little 
bit of consultation and a little more of a 
collection and you can install some neat 
trash cans into which the thoughtless will 
be invited to deposit the unconsidered 
trifles that make unkempt the highway. 
Right here look out for trouble; do not 
allow some insidious suggestion of advertising to 
propose "economy" by making the trash cans a 
worse nuisance than that they are to remove. In 
Cleveland these cans grotesquely shout of whisky, 
gin, and vaudeville on three sides, to the shame of a 
city that can afford better things. 

Now, how about the trees on the street? Have 
they been butchered by a "trimmer?" If so, be- 
gin to call attention to the sacrilege of an attempt to 
improve upon God's design of tree symmetry. In- 
sist that most trees do not require trimming most of 
the time. "In case of doubt, don't trim '" But do 
see to it that the trees are cleaned of decay and scale, 
and that they are protected from the gnawing of 
horses and the biting of insects. If I may interpose 
here a suggestion of organized action, it is that an at- 
tempt be made to put all the trees of the town into the 
control of a park or shade-tree commission. Twenty- 
two New Jersey communities are growing into tree 
prosperity and beauty under a beneficent law, which 
Pennsylvania also has. The federal city, Washing- 
ton, has more than ninety thousand municipally 
planted and controlled trees, making the finest tree 
showing on the continent. I can't tell more about 
tree work here, but I will write about it to any one 
who really wants to know, and to apply what he 
learns to his own town. 

Perhaps the street is wide enough to include one or 
two "grass plots" — one in the center or one on each 
side. We haven't yet begun to know about propor- 
tioning our street widths in America. I see in little 
towns streets with an unkempt roadway of mud or 
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macadam forty or fifty feet wide not infrequently 
flanked by just as unkempt sidewalks twelve or fif- 
teen feet wide. Yet London Bridge carries an enor- 
mous traffic — upward of two thousand teams an 
hour — on but thirty-two feet of width. Wide streets 
are fine, but not when they are unnecessarily divided 
into only roadway and sidewalk. Thirty feet of 
paved or macadamized roadway will accommodate 
much travel and few residence streets need more 
width than that. Five feet of good sidewalk is bet- 
ter than twelve feet of slovenly stones or bricks. The 
remaining space will put grass next the houses and 
grass next the street curb. It will also put coolness 
into the summer air and beauty into the town when 
the open grass strip gives hospitality to properly 
spaced and properly chosen trees. 

So the man or woman bitten of the improvement 
bug can well work upon others on the home street, to 
the end that it shall be made as fine as Delaware 
Avenue in Buffalo, East Avenue in Rochester, and 
many streets in many towns. Softly! The reduc- 
tion of street traffic surface saves cost in paving and 
in sweeping, and so it commends itself many times to 
those who care little at first for the beauty that is to 
come. 

Those "2,000-Candle-Power" Arc Lights 

NOW think of the lighting in your home town. It is 
probably electrical, and possibly by arc lights sus- 
pended from one or more tired-looking wooden poles 
that would be much more to the glory of God in their 
native forest. This arc light is gravely considered as 
of "two-thousand-candle-power," an awesome com- 
parison with more candles than any one of us ever 
saw at one lighting. But nearly nineteen hundred of 
that candle-power mess either stays in the wires or 
radiates off toward Mars or the moon, according to 
the prevailing sky. The light distribution is about 
on the basis that would prevail if one of us was 
given food enough for a week, once a week, to be 

eaten in one meal. There would be more 

than plenty just while eating, but a long 
hungry time between. So the nineteen- 
foot-high arc lamp gives plenty of light 
right under or close by, with darkness 
not far away. 

It is mighty good work, in town help- 
ing, to try for decent iron or concrete 
posts, nine or ten feet high, carrying either 
a Welsbach gas or gasoline, or a Tungsten 
electric light. Then, with proper distri- 
bution, the street will be far more effi- 
ciently and beautifully lighted, and at no 
serious increase in the cost. Denver has 
her best streets brilliantly so treated, as 
has also Minneapolis. Dayton, in Ohio, 
is doing the same. Columbus, also of 
Ohio, is unquietly lighted with rows of 
overarching lamps, giving a gala effect not 
to be commended. Just see how proud 
the town will be when it begins to be 
thus properly lighted. In one city the 
merchants are gladly paying the cost by 
a foot front assessment. 

Also on the streets there are — or ought 
to be — signs telling the street names. It is 
good work to see to it that these signs are 
there, and that they are legible and sightly. 

Don't let the civic impulse cause you, 
my improving friend, to be the sponsor of 
a horror of cast-iron filigree miscalled a 
"fountain" in some public place. Foun- 
tains we need, many of them, but water 
flows sweeter through simple cement or 
more luxurious granite, in forms that edu- 
cate in good and not in bad taste. A real 
kindness is done to any community com- 
pelled to consider real "art" in its public 
structures. 

About the school there is much to be 
done. Here Young America is educated. 
Mark that ! The education is inclusive, 
and it works impartially and quite effect- 
ively when the teacher is an ugly building, 
a filthy outhouse, a barren schoolyard, a 
more barren school interior. True, the 



school authorities do not directly pay for Instruction 
in bad health, bad civics, and bad taste, but the in- 
struction may be proceeding just the same. 

See to it, Improving American, that the teachings 
of the schools are all good ! Do not let the good 
bookwork obscure the bad eyework, so that you fail 
to have the whole school and its surroundings an ex- 
hibit in civic righteousness. Here are the boys and 
girls who will be in control in half a generation or 
less. They can do so much better for the town and 
the country if we do a little better for them ! 

I think now of a city where a great civic gospel 
was simply preached through a good woman who 
forced the barriers of the school board. To put be- 
fore the honest, acute, open-minded children, be 
they natives or foreign born, the vital facts of home 
and community life, in simple phrase, fitted to their 
own environment — isn't that splendid work ? Now 
comes to mind Public School 26, in Rochester, which 
I found one day to be a true man factory, and not a 
mere book packery! There boys and girls really 
learn to live as Americans ! 

Has your home town one acre of useful park or 
playground for every hundred of its population ? Is 
the nearest playground so that any child can get to it, 
without paying trolley fare, in not more than a half 
mile's walk? Do the parks have all manner of invi- 
tations to recreation and rest in them, to win the 
weary workers from sordid homes or hell-outpost 
saloons? Is there supervision and instruction in 
play available ? 

When you can vociferate "YES !" to these queries, 
all of them, you can look for something else to do. 
But if your parks are scanty and not fitted for service 
to the people's needs, or if your playgrounds are only 
a pretense, wake up and work, until you are offering 
at least equal competition with slot machines, moving- 
picture vulgarities, five-cent-amusement deviltries, 
and the whole fraternity of down-dragging influences 
that make for inefficiency and poor citizenship ! 
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Some will read these words who will say : "Oh, we 
don't need parks; our town is close to the country !" 
Is it now, really? And do the farmers in the said 
country invite the townspeople to use it ? A greater 
mistake is seldom made than to neglect recreation 
facilities in the smaller towns on this pretext. Some 
of these smaller towns have no uplift facilities of any 
sort save churches that keep office hours for God 
about three times a week, while the down-push facili- 
ties are provided on an eighteen-hour schedule every 
day. 

Did you ever, Mrs. Improver, invite a visitor to 
your pleasant home, and ask him to arrive through 
the cellar or barnyard? But your town invites its 
visitors, I suspect, to enter through railroad or trolley 
surroundings that would make your clean cellar a 
way of beauty in comparison. Just think how it is 
for those who pass through your community. Do 
they see its worst, or its best ? Is the town inviting 
the passer through to stop, rest, and stay by the 
stable, warehouse, billboard, and general trash con- 
ditions found about most railroad entrances? 

So here's work to do, with credit and profit as a 
reward. Get the work started and it will go, and you 
will find the railroad people usually ready to respond 
to suggestions. You may need to talk to some fac- 
tory people about their surroundings, too. Tell 
them from me, if you care to, that I find prosperity to 
always attend attention to factory surroundings, both 
as to business and as to the way in which the work- 
people respond. 

There are certain town nuisances to be combated. 
Sometimes one alone can do much, but more times an 
association, a woman's club, a board of trade can do 
better. To begin to save the forests and the mines 
by getting started the placing of wires underground 
in the most closely populated or business sections is 
good civic righteousness. To show the folly, the 
waste, and the wickedness of permitting black 
smoke to be emitted in making steam from bitum- 
inous coal is not difficult, and where 
public sentiment is once aroused to the 
double economic wrong of the practice 
smoke usually diminishes. To assault 
the evil education and the pervading ugli- 
ness of billboard excesses is now com- 
ing to be one of the first things done in 
a community that seeks to be fair, clean, 
and worth living in. It is hard to fight the 
billboards legally, but if the merchants who 
have been bullied ordeceived into patron- 
izing them are shown how they produce dis- 
gust and offend possible buyers there will 
be a rapid reduction of the shouting signs. 

The Value of a City Plan 

/'"NF organized efforts there may be many, 
but none more potent for the true good 
of the hometown than one which results in 
obtaining from a proper trained city de- 
signer — there are a scant half-dozen such 
in America — a plan for development. 

"City planning" is civic common sense. 
No sane man would think of building a 
house by random, without a plan, but 
most American towns have grown just that 
way. A proper plan does not propose to 
tear up and rebuild a community; it does 
propose to take proper advantage of ex- 
tensions, to bring into use for the public 
the ideas that have been found to make 
for health and wealth and happiness in 
town construction. A sane plan sees a 
generation or more ahead, and it points 
out the places for parks and playgrounds 
and civic centers, it shows the value of 
waterfront improvement, it formulates the 
best practice for street details. 

If the American Civic Assocation had 
done nothing else than foster city plan- 
ning it would have long since justified its 
existence. So I conclude by urging the 
aspiring lover of the home town, large or 
small, as one or in concert, to work for a 
good city plan as next to the fundamental 
provision for the liberties of the State. 
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Chapter XVI 

The End of Strife 

VER since the arrival of Rosen- 
blatt in the country he had been 
under surveillance of one of the 
two old Nihilists, Portnoff 
and Malkarski, walking daily, 
though he knew it not, side 
by side with death. 
The negotiations in connection with the transfer 
of the mine property were practically completed. 
The money for the improvements effected had been 
paid. There remained only a few minor matters to 
be settled, and for that a meeting was arranged at 
the mine on the evening of the following day. At 
this meeting Kalman had with great reluctance 
agreed to be present. The place of meeting was the 
original cave, which had been enlarged to form a 
somewhat spacious room, from which there had been 
run back into the hill a tunnel. At the entrance to 
this tunnel a short cross tunnel had been cut, with 
an exit on the side of the hill and at right angles to the 
mouth. Across the ravine from the cave stood a 
small log building which Messrs. Rosenblatt and 
Sprink had used as an office during the month of 
their regime. Farther down the ravine were scat- 
tered the workmen's cabins, now deserted. 

In the preparing of plans for this last meeting 
Rosenblatt and Sprink spent long hours that day. 
Indeed, it was late in the afternoon when their con- 
ference broke up. 

An hour later found Malkarski, pale and breath- 
less, at the door of PortnofT's cabin. 

"What is it, my brother?" cried Portnoff, alarmed 
at his condition. "What is it?" 

"A plot ! " gasped Malkarski. "A most damnable 
plot!" 

He was at length able, between his gasps, to tell 
the story. Concealed by a lumber pile behind Ro- 
senblatt's shack, with his ear close to a crack between 
the logs, he had heard the details of the plot. In the 
cross tunnel at the back of the cave bags of gun- 
powder and dynamite were to be hidden. To this 
mass a train was to be laid through the cross tunnel 
to a convenient distance. At a certain point during 
the conference Rosenblatt would leave the cave on 
the pretext of securing a paper left in his cabin. A 
pile of brushwood at some distance from the cave 
would be burning. On the way to his cabin Rosen- 
blatt would fire the train and wait the explosion in 
his own shack, the accidental nature of which could 
easily be explained under the circumstances. In 
order to remove suspicion from him, Rosenblatt was 
10 appear during the early evening in a railway camp 
some distance away. The plot was so conceived and 
the details so arranged that no suspicion could at- 
tach to the guilty parties. 

"And now," said Malkarski, "rush to Wakota, 
where I know Mr. French and Kalman are to be to- 
day. I shall go back to the mine to warn them if by 
any chance you should miss them." 

Old Portnoff was long past his best. Not for 
many years had he quickened his pace beyond a slow 
dog trot. The air was heavy with an impending 
storm, the blazed trail through the woods was rough, 
-and at times difficult to find, so that it was late in the 
evening when the old man stumbled into the mis- 
sionary's house and poured out his tale to Brown 
and a sergeant of the Mounted Police, who was 
present on the Queen's business. Before the tale 
was done the sergeant was on his feet. 
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"Where are French 
and Kalman?" he said, 
sharply. 

"Gone hours ago," 
cried Brown. "They 
must be at the mine by 
now." 

"Can this man be 
relied upon?" inquired 
the sergeant. 

"Absolutely," said 
Brown. "Fly! I'll fol- 
low." 

Without further dis- 
cussion the sergeant was 
out of the house and on 
his horse. 

"What trail?" he 
shouted. 

"It is best by thj 
river," cried Brown. 
"The cross trail you 
might lose. Go ! Go, 
in God's name!" he 
added, rushing toward 
his stable, followed by 
Portnoff, and his wife. 




"A plot,' 



"Where is Paulina?" he cried suddenly to his wife. 

"Paulina," said the good lady, "is gone. She is 
acting strangely these days — goes and comes, I don't 
know where." 

"Get a boy, then," said her husband, "and send 
him to the ranch. There is a bare chance we may 
stop them there. Portnoff, there is another pony 
here; saddle and follow me. We'll take the cross 
trail. And pray God," he added, "we may be in 
time!" 

Great masses of liver-colored clouds were piling 
up in the west, blotting out the light from the setting 
sun. Over all a heavy silence had settled down, so 
that in all the woods there was no sound of living 
thing. Lashing his pony into a gallop, heedless of 
the obstacles on the trail, or of the trees overhead, 
Brown crashed through scrub and slough, with old 
Portnoff following as best he could. 

Meantime, the ghastly tragedy was being enacted. 
Impatiently at the cave mouth French and Kalman 
waited the coming of those they were to meet. At 
length, in the gathering gloom, Rosenblatt appeared, 
coming up the ravine. He was pale and distraught. 

"I have ridden hard," he said, "and I am shaken 
with my ride. My papers are in my cabin. I shall 
get them." 

In a few moments he returned, bringing with him 
a bottle and two cups. 

"Drink!" he said. "No? Then I will." He 
poured out a cup full of raw whisky and drank it 
off. "My partner is late," he said. "He will be 
here in a few moments. Meantime, we can look 
over the papers." 

"It is too dark here," said French. "We can't 
see to read. You have in your cabin a light, let us 
go there." 

"Oh," cried Rosenblatt, hastily, "it is more com- 
fortable here. I have a lantern." 

He rummaged in the sides of the cave and pro- 
duced a lantern. 

"Here is a light," said French, striking a match. 

Rosenblatt snatched the match from his hand, 
crushed it in his fingers and hurried out of the cave. 

"Ah," he exclaimed, "I am shaking with my hur- 
ried ride." 



gasped Malkarski, "amosl damnable plot I" 

With great care he lighted his lantern outside of 
the cave and set it upon a table that had been placed 
near the cave's mouth. French drew out his pipe, 
slowly filled it, and proceeded to light it, when Rosen- 
blatt in a horror-stricken voice arrested him. 

"Don't smoke!" he cried. "I mean — it makes 
me very ill — when I am — in this — condition — the 
smell of tobacco smoke." 

French looked at him with cool contempt. 

"I am sorry for you," he said, lighting his pipe 
and throwing the match down. 

Rosenblatt sprang to the cave mouth, came back 
again, furtively treading upon the match. The per- 
spiration was standing out upon his forehead. 

"It is a terrible night," he said. "Let us proceed. 
We can't wait for my partner. Read, read." 

With fingers that trembled so that he could hardly 
hold the papers he thrust the documents into Kal- 
man's hand. 

"Read," he cried, "I cannot see." 

Opening the papers Kalman proceeded to read 
them carefully by the light of the lantern, French 
smoking calmly the while. 

"Have you no better light than this, Rosenblatt?" 
said French, at length. "Surely there are candles 
about here." He walked toward the back of the 
cave. 

"Ah, my God !" cried Rosenblatt, seizing him and 
drawing him toward the table again. "Sit down — 
sit down. If you want candles let me get them. I 
know where they are. But we need no candles here. 
Yes," he cried, with a laugh, "young eyes are better 
than old eyes. The young man reads well. Read — 
read." 

"There is another paper," said French, after Kal- 
man had finished. "There is a further agreement." 

"Yes, truly," said Rosenblatt. "Is it not there? 
It must be there. Xo, I must have left it at my 
cabin. I will bring it." 

"Well, hurry then," said French. "Meantime, 
my pipe is out." 

He drew a match, struck it on the sole of his boot, 
lighted his pipe and threw the blazing remnant to- 
ward the back of the cave. 

"Ah, my God !" cried Rosenblatt, his voice rising 
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almost to a shriek. Both men looked 
curiously at him. "Ah," he said, with 
his hand over his heart, "I have pain 
here. But I will get the paper." 

His face was livid, and the sweat 
was running down his beard. As he 
spoke he ran out and disappeared, 
leaving the two men poring over the 
papers together. Beside the burning 
heap of brushwood he stood a moment, 
torn in an agony of uncertainty and 
fear. 

"Oh!" he said, wringing his hands, 
"I dare not do it ! I dare not do it !" 

He rushed past the blazing heap, 
paused. "Fool!" he said, "what is 
there to fear?" 

He crept back to the pile of burning 
brush, seized a blazing ember, ran with 
it to the train he had prepared of rags 
soaked in kerosene, and dropped the 
blazing stick. Then, like a man pur- 
sued by demons, he fled down the 
ravine, splashed through the creek and 
up the other side, not pausing to look 
behind until he had shut the door of 
his cabin. 

As he closed the door a dark figure 
appeared, slipped up to the door, there 
was a click, a second, and a third, 
and the door stood securely fastened 
with three stout padlocks. In an- 
other moment Rosenblatt's livid face 
appeared at the little square window 
which overlooked the ravine. 

At the same instant, upon the oppo- 
site side of the ravine, appeared Brown, 
riding down the slope like a madman, 
and shouting at the top of his voice: 
"French ! French ! Kalman ! For God's 
sake come here ! " 

Out of the cave rushed the two men. 
As they appeared Brown stood waving 
his hands wildly. "Come here ! Come, 
for God's sake! Come!" His eyes 
fell upon the blazing train of powder. 
"Run! Run" he shouted, "for your lives! 'Run!" 

He dashed toward the blazing rags and trampled 
them under his feet. But the fire had reached the 
powder. There was a quick hissing sound of a 
burning fuse, and then a great puff. Brown threw 
himself on his face and waited, but there was noth- 
ing more. His two friends rushed to him and lifted 
him up. 

"What, in Heaven's name, is it, Brown?" cried 
French. 

"Come away!" gasped Brown, stumbling down 
the ravine and dragging them with him. 

Meantime, the whole hillside was in flames. In 
the clear light of the blazing trees the sergeant was 
seen riding his splendid horse at a hard gallop. 
Soon after his appearing came Portnoff. 

"What does all this mean?" said French, looking 
around from one to the other, with a dazed face. 

Before they could answer, a voice clear and sono- 
rous drew their eyes across the ravine toward Rosen- 
blatt's cabin. At a little distance from the cabin 
they could distinguish the figure of a man outlined in 
the lurid light of the leaping flames. He was speak- 
ing to Rosenblatt, whose head could be seen thrust 
far out of the window. 

"Who is that man?" cried the sergeant. 

"Mother of God!" said old Portnoff, in a low 
voice. "It is Malkarski. Listen!" 

"Rosenblatt," cried the old man, in the Russian 
tongue, "I have something to say to you. Those 
bags of gunpowder, that dynamite with which you 
were to destroy two innocent men are now piled 
under your cabin, and this train at my feet will fire 
them." 

With a shriek Rosenblatt disappeared, and they 
could hear him battering at the door. Old Mal- 
karski laughed a wild, unearthly laugh. 

"Rosenblatt," he cried again, "the door is se- 
curely fastened! Three stout locks will hold it 
closed." 
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There, on the very spot where he had seen her that night, she stood again 

The wretched man thrust his head far out of 
the window, shrieking: "Help! Help! Murder! 
Help!" 

"Listen, you dog!" cried Malkarski, his voice 
ringing down through the ravine, "your doom has 
come at last. All your crimes, your treacheries, your 
bloody cruelties are now to be visited upon you. 
Ha ! scream ! pray ! but no power on earth can save 
you." 

He deliberately struck a match. A slight puff of 
wind blew it out. Once more he struck a match. 
A cry broke forth from Kalman. 

"Stop! Stop! Malkarski, do not commit this 
crime ! " 

"What is he doing?" said the sergeant, pulling 
his pistol. 

"He is going to blow the man up!" groaned 
Kalman. 

The sergeant levelled his pistol. 

"Here, you man," he cried, "stir in your tracks 
and you are dead !" 

Malkarski laughed scornfully at him and pro- 
ceeded to strike his third match. Before the ser- 
geant could fire, old Portnoff sprang upon him with 
the cry: "Would you murder the man?" 

Meantime, under the third match the train was 
blazing and slowly creeping toward the cabin. 
Shriek after shriek from the wretched victim seemed 
to pierce the ears of the listeners as with sharp stabs 
of pain. 

"Rosenblatt," cried old Malkarski, putting up his 
hand, "you know me now?" 

"No ! no !" shrieked Rosenblatt. "Mercy ! mercy ! 
quick ! quick ! I know you not." 

The old man drew himself up to a figure straight 
and tall. The years seemed to fall from him. He 
stepped nearer Rosenblatt and stood in the full light 
and in the attitude of a soldier at attention. 

"Behold," he cried, "Michael Kalmar!" 

"Ah-h-h-h!" Rosenblatt's voice was prolonged 



into a wail of despair as from a damned 
soul. 

"My father!" cried Kalman from 
across the ravine. "My father! Don't 
commit this crime ! For my sake, lor 
Christ's dear sake !" 

He rushed across the ravine and 
up the other slope. His father ran 
to meet him and grappled with him. 
Upon the slope they struggled, Kalman 
fighting fiercely to free himself from 
those encircling arms, while like a 
fiery serpent the flame crept slowly 
toward the cabin. 

With a heavy iron poker which he 
found in the cabin Rosenblatt had 
battered off the sash and the frame 
of the window, enlarging the hole till 
he could get his head and one arm 
free; but there he stuck fast, watching 
the creeping flames, shrieking prayers, 
entreaties, curses, while down upon the 
slope swayed the two men in deadly 
struggle. 

"Let me go! Let me go, my father ! " 
entreated Kalman, tearing at his 
father's arms. "How can I strike you ! " 

"Never, boy. Rather would I die '" 
cried the old man, his arms wreathed 
about his son's neck. 

At length, with his hand raised high 
above his head, Kalman cried: "Xow, 
God pardon me this!" and striking 
his father a heavy blow he flung him off 
and leaped free. Before he could take 
a single step another figure, that of a 
woman, glided from the trees, and, 
with a cry as of a wildcat, threw her- 
self upon him. At the same instant 
there was a dull, thick roar ; they were 
hurled stunned to the ground, and in 
the silence that followed, through the 
trees, came hurtling a rain of broken 
rock and splintered timbers. 

Slowly recovering from the shock 
the sergeant staggered down the ra- 
vine, crying "Come on!" to the others, who fol- 
lowed him one by one as they recovered their senses. 
On the other side of the slope lay Kalman and the 
woman. It was Paulina. At a little distance was 
Malkarski, or Kalmar, as he must be called, and 
where the cabin had been a great hole, and at some 
distance from it a charred and blackened shape of a 
man writhing in agony, the clothes still burning 
upon him. 

"Water! water!" gasped the wretch, faintly. 

"Bring him some water, some one," said Brown, 
who was now giving his attention to Kalman. But 
no one heeded him. 

Old Portnoff found a can, and, filling it at the 
stream, brought it to the group on the slope. In a 
short time they began to revive, and before long were 
able to stand. Meantime, the wretched Rosenblatt 
was piteously crying for water. 

"Oh, give him some water," said Kalman to 
Brown, who was anxiously taking his pulse. 

Brown took the can over, gave the unhappy wretch 
a drink, pouring the rest over his burned and man- 
gled limbs. The explosion had shattered the lower 
part and one side of Rosenblatt's body, leaving un- 
touched his face and his right arm. 

The sergeant took charge of the situation. 

"You I arrest," he said, taking old Kalmar by 
the shoulder. 

"Very well; it matters not," said the old man, 
holding up his hands for the handcuffs. 

"Can anything be done for this man?" asked the 
sergeant, pointing to Rosenblatt. 

"Xothing," answered Brown. "He can only live 
a few minutes." 

Rosenblatt looked up and beckoned the sergeant 
toward him. 

"I would speak with you," he said, faintly. 

The sergeant approached, bringing Kalmar along 
with him. 

"You need not fear, I shall not try to escape," 
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said Kalmar. "I give you my word of honor." 

"Very well," said the sergeant, turning from him 
to Rosenblatt. "What do you wish?" 

"Come nearer," said the dying man. 

The sergeant kneeled down and leaned over him 
to listen. With a quick movement Rosenblatt jerked 
the pistol from the sergeant's belt and fired straight 
at old Kalmar, turned the pistol toward Kalman and 
fired again. But as he leveled his gun for the second 
time, Paulina, with a cry, flung herself upon Kalman, 
received the bullet, and fell to the ground. With a 
wild laugh Rosenblatt turned the pistol on himself, 
but, before he could fire, the sergeant had wrested it 
from his hand. 

"Aha," he gasped, "I have my revenge!" 

"Fool!" said old Kalmar. "Fool! You have 
only done for me what I would have done for myself ." 

With a snarl as of a dog Rosenblatt sank back 
upon the ground, and with a shudder lay still. 

"He is dead," said Brown. "God's mercy meet 
him!" 

"Ah," said old Kalmar, "I breathe freer now that 
his breath no longer taints the air. My work is done." 

"Oh, my father," cried Kalman, brokenly, "may 
God forgive you!" 

"Boy," said the old man, sternly, "mean you for 
the death of yon dog? You hang the murderer. 
He is many times a murderer. This very night he 
had willed to murder you and your friend. He was 
condemned to death by a righteous tribunal. He 
has met his just doom. God is just. I meet Him 
without fear for this. For my sins, which are many, 
I trust His mercy." 

"My father," said Kalman, "you are right. I be- 
lieve you. And God is merciful. Christ is merciful." 

As he spoke, he leaned over, and wiping from his 
father's face the tears that fell upon it, he kissed him 
on the forehead. The old man's breath was grow- 
ing short. He looked toward Brown. At once 
Brown came near. 

"You are a good man. Your religion is good. 
It makes men just and kind. Ah, religiqn is a beau- 
tiful thing when it makes men just and kind." 

He turned his eyes upon Jack French, who stood 
looking down sadly upon him. 

"You have been friend to my son," he said. 
"You will guide him still?" 

French dropped quickly on his knee, took him by 
the hand, and said: "I will be to him a brother." 

The old man turned his face and said: "Paulina." 

"She is here," said old PortnofF, "but she can't 
move." 

At the sound of his voice the woman struggled up 
to her knees, crawled over to his side, and, taking his 
hand, held it to her lips. 

"Paulina," he said, "you have done well — you 
are — my wife again — come near me." 

The woman made an inarticulate moan like some 
■dumb beast and lifted her face toward him. 

"Kiss me," he said. 

"Ah, my lord," she cried, sobbing wildly — "my 
dear lord, I dare not." 

"Kiss me," he said, again. 

"Now let me die," she cried, kissing him on the 
lips, and falling down in a faint beside him. 

The dying man lay silent, gathering his strength. 
"My son! I cannot see you " 



Brown came and took Kalman's place. 

"Here I am, father;" said Kalman, kneeling be- 
side him and holding his two hands. 

"Bid — my daughter — Irma — farewell! She will 
be safe with you." 

" Dear God !" cried Kalman. " Jesu, have pity and 
save !" 

A smile as of an infant falling asleep played over 
the rugged face. 

He breathed once, deep and long, and then no more. 

Chapter XVII 

My Foreigner 

THE Night Hawk Mining Company, after a period 
of doubt and struggle, was solidly on its feet at 
last. True, its dividends were not large, but at 
least it was paying its way, and it stood well among 
the financial institutions of the country. Its satis- 
factory condition was accounted for by its president, 
Sir Robert Menzies, at the last annual meeting of the 
company, in the following words: "It is to the fidel- 
ity, diligence, good judgment, and ability to handle 
men shown by our young manager, Mr. Kalmar, 
during the past five years, that the company owes 
its present excellent standing." 

The foreign colony and the mine reacted upon 
each other to their mutual advantage, the one fur- 
nishing laborers, the other work and cash. The 
colony had greatly prospered on this account, but 
perhaps more on account of the influence of Dr. 
Brown and his mission. The establishment of a 
Government school had relieved the missionary of 
an exacting and laborious department of his work, 
and allowed him to devote himself to his hospital 
and his training home. The changes apparent in 
the colony, largely as the result of Dr. Brown's 
labors, were truly remarkable. The old mud-plas- 
tered cabins were giving place to neat frame houses, 
each surrounded by its garden of vegetables and 
flowers. In dress, the sheepskin and the shawl 
were being exchanged for the ready-made suit and 
the hat of latest style. The hospital, with its staff of 
trained nurses under the direction of the young ma- 
tron, the charming Miss Irma, by its ministrations to 
the sick, and more by the spirit that breathed through 
its whole service, wrought in the Galician mind a 
new temper and a new ideal. In the training home 
fifty Galician girls were being indoctrinated into that 
most noble of all sciences, the science of home mak- 
ing, and were gaining practical experience in all the 
cognate sciences and arts. 

At the Night Hawk Ranch, too, were all the signs 
of the new order of things. Fenced fields and im- 
ported stock, a new ranch house, with stables and 
granaries, were some of the indications that the com- 
ing of the market for the produce of the ranch had 
synchronized with the making of the man for its ad- 
ministration. The call of the New Time and the 
appeal of the New Ideal that came through the rail- 
road, the mine, but, more than both, through the mis- 
sion and its founder, found a response in the heart 
of Jack French. The old laissez jaire of the pioneer 
days gave place to a sense of responsibility for oppor- 
tunity, and to habits of decisive and prompt attention 
to the business of the hour. Five years of intelligent 
study of conditions, of steady application to duty 



had brought success not in wealth alone, but in 
character and in influence. 

But upon Kalman, more than upon any other, 
these five years had left their mark. The hard grind 
of daily work, the daily burden of administration 
had toughened the fiber of his character and hard- 
ened the temper of his spirit, and this hardening and 
toughening could be seen in every line of his face and 
in every motion of his body. Twice during the five 
years he had been sent by Jack French to the city for 
a three months' term in a business college, where he 
learned to know not only the books of his college 
curriculum but, through Jack's introductions, the 
men who were doing big things for the country. He 
had returned to his place and to his work in the mine 
with visions enlarged, ideals exalted, and with the 
purpose strengthened to make the best out of life. 
In every sense the years had made a man of him. He 
was as tall as Jack, lithe and strong; in mind keen 
and quick, in action resolute. Among the Galicians 
of the colony he was their acknowledged leader, be- 
cause he did justly by them, and because, although a 
Canadian among Canadians, he never forgot to own 
and to honor the Slav blood that flowed in his veins, 
and to labor for the advancement of his people. 

But full of work and ambition as he was, yet there 
were times when Jack French read in his eyes the hun- 
ger of his heart. For, after all, it is in the heart a man 
carries his life, it is through the heart come his finest 
ideals, from the heart his truest words and deeds. 

At one such time Jack French, looking through the 
window of his own heart and filled with a great pity 
for the young man who had come to be more than 
brother to him, had ventured to speak. But only 
once, for with such finality of tone and manner as 
made answer impossible, Kalman had made reply. 

"No, Jack, I had my dream. It was great while 
it lasted, but it is past, and I shall dream no more." 

"Kalman, my boy, don't make a mistake. Life is 
a long thing, and can be very dreary." There was 
no mistaking the pain in Jack's voice. 

"Is it, Jack?" said Kalman. "I am afraid you 
are right. But I can never forget — my father was 
a foreigner, and I am one, and the tragedy of that 
awful night can never be wiped from her mind. 
The curse of it I must bear !" 

"But, Kalman, you are not ashamed of your blood 
— of your father?" 

Then Kalman lifted up his head and his voice 
rang out. "Of my blood? No. But it is not hers. 
Of my father ? No. To me he was the just avenger 
of a great cause. But to her," his voice sank to a 
hoarse whisper, "he was a murderer ! No, Jack, it 
may not be." 

"But, Kalman, my boy," remonstrated Jack, 
"think of all " 

"Think? For these five years I have thought till 
my heart is sore with thinking ! No, Jack, don't fret. 
I don't. Thank God, there are other things. There 
is work, a people to help, a country to serve." 

"Other things!" said French, bitterly. "True, 
there are, and great things, but, Kalman, boy, I have 
tried them, and to-night, after thirty years, as I speak 
to you — my God ! my heart is sick of hunger for 
something better than things ! Love ! my boy, love 
is the best!" 

{Continued on page 188) 






3T GIVES me a theo- 
ry of the universe 
in which my mind 
finds rest. 
It does not explain 
everything. This universe is 
too great to be adequately ex- 
plained to any human mind. 
Any one who has tried to grap- 
ple with the problems of as- 
tronomy or physics ought to 
be sure of that. If anybody 
comes to me with what pur- 
ports to be a complete expla- 
nation of the universe I waste 
no time upon it. But my 
Christian faith gives me a lar- 
ger outlook upon the scheme 
of things. It assures me 

That God is Love, indeed, 

And Love creation's final law, 

and heartens me to hold fast 
to the conviction 

Though Nature, red in tooth 
and claw 
With ravine, shriek against (my) 
creed. 

This tremendous fact of evil 
it does not explain, but it bids me assume that, in spite 
of evil — perhaps, in large measure, by means of evil — 

good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last, to all. 

This faith holds my mind in a steadily maturing 
confidence, because, although it leaves many things to 
be explained, it explains more things than any other 
thing of the universe which has ever been presented to 
my mind. It comes the nearest to making sense. It 
is rational and scientific to hold the theory which ac- 
counts for the most facts. This is what I find to be 
true of the Christian theory of the world and life. I 
take up the other theories which are offered me in ex- 
change for this — the theories of the atheist, the mate- 
rialist, the pantheist, the agnostic — and they all seem 
to me far more flagrantly at war with the multitude of 
facts known to me than is my simple Christian faith. 

My faith assures me that behind all natural law and 
physical force — the Source of it all — is infinite Justice, 
Righteousness, Goodness. Such qualities exist and 
they belong not to things nor to forces ; they can only 
belong to persons. The heart of the universe must be 
a Loving Will — a Being whom I can love ; and I can 
love nothing that cannot love me. With this Being I 
may live in infinite personal relation. He must know 
me better than I know myself ; He is the life of my life, 
the light of my reason, the pure flame that kindleth my 
holiest affection. 

Closer is he than breathing and nearer than hands or feet. 

SOW I say that my belief that the universe has its 
source in infinite Goodness, and that I, myself, 




have fellowship and friendship with the infinite Good- 
ness, satisfies my reason. It makes the world intelli- 
gible; itgivesvalueandsignificancetomylife. Itseems 
rational to me that while the needs of my body are met 
by the air and the light and the fruits of the earth, and 
the needs of my intellect are supplied by the intelli- 



gence displayed in nature, 
there should be, in my en- 
vironment, something that 
ministers to the needs of my 
higher nature — my faith, my 
hope, my love. My mind rests 
in that belief, as the sublimest 
of probabilities, and I am at 
peace when I think that 

God's greatness flows around 

our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest. 

Many things are still left 
unexplained, but it is good to 
believe that the Eternal Good- 
ness is able to do for me "ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all 
I can ask or think." 

Not only does this belief 
give rest to my mind and unity 
to my mental processes, it 
gives me help in the problems 
of my practical life. I could 
not prove it to be true by log- 
ical reasoning, but I assume 
the truth of it, in my daily life, 
and find that it works. The 
Great Friendship is not a 
matter of speculation with me; it is a matter of ex- 
perience. By keeping my mind open to suggestion from 
that source I find my judgment enlightened, my 
wishes clarified, my courage braced, my anxieties 
relieved, my sorrows comforted. There is no ex- 
emption from toil or trouble or suffering; I have 
ceased to look for any such thing ; I expect my share of 
the discipline of life, and do not ask to be spared what 
is probably good for me ; but in it all there is an abiding 
trust in the overruling Love who is able to make it all 
work together for good. 

gSjnftHAT there is light for my thinking in this f ellow- 
Mfc* ship with the unseen Friend I cannot doubt. I 
know that many difficult things become clearer when I 
think them over with Him. It is not that I never make 
blunders, for I sometimes fail to take counsel ; but I do 
not remember that in any serious matter in which I 
sought such guidance I ever regretted my decision. 
" In the work of public life and effort," wrote Mr. 
Cleveland to Mr. Gilder, " God has never failed to 
clearly make known to me the path of duty." To 
that testimony I can set my seal. 

In moments of temptation I have never sought this 
help without finding it. In such an hour the wish for 
succor always brings deliverance. 

Heavy sorrow has been lightened for me more than 
once by the sense of the divine companionship. There 
is one word of the Apostle Paul which came home to 
me a good while ago : " In nothing be anxious ; but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing let your requests be made known to God. And the 
peace of God which passeth understanding shall guard 
your hearts and thoughts in Christ Jesus." I have 
banked on that guarantee for a good many years, and 
it does not fail me. It will last as long as I do. There- 
fore I don't do much worrying. The kind of Friend- 
ship that I am trusting in makes worry quite illogical. 

I cannot doubt that my faith has thus helped to keep 




me well and strong. I have had very little illness, and 
in the seventies I rind myself able to work more hours 
in the day, with less fatigue and exhaustion, than I 
could do in the thirties. There is nothing miraculous 
about this ; it is simply the natural consequence of a 
quiet mind, a hopeful temper, and the absence from 
my life of fear and worry. My faith in the Great 
Friendship has done this for me, and it will do the 
same for any man who will make it his own. 

My faith consecrates my dearest earthly friendships ; 
it finds expression in the affections that complete and 
crown my life. What makes them sacred is the 
knowledge that the Perfect Love is revealing Himself 
to me through them. It is curious that Christian 
people should sometimes have imagined that God is 
jealous of our human loves. The sun might as well be 
jealous of the beauty of the lily or the glory of the sun- 
set cloud. 

these uplifting and transforming forces have 
come into my life, not wholly as the result of 
formal petitioning, but largely as the consequence of 
keeping the mind open to the influences from above 
that may flow into it. It is as natural to expect such 
promptings and leadings from the Father of our spirits 
as it is to expect the light by which we see or the breath 
by which we live. We are made for the great Friend- 
ship and if we wish for it we have it. It has not been 
vouchsafed to me because I am an eminent saint, for I 
am not ; I am a man, with all a man's faults and frail- 
ties, and often in the presence of this unseen Friend I 
am compelled to humble myself on account of my sins 
and shortcomings ; but I know that He is patient and 
long-suffering, and I am sure that He knows what 
kind of a man I want to be. 

I have said that this help has come to me less 
through formal petitioning than through a receptive 
attitude of mind. This does not mean that my faith 
forbids me to ask for anything which I conscientiously 
feel that I need. There is nothing that I crave that I 
could not think over, and talk over, with Him ; prayer 
includes the outpouring of all my wishes before him ; 
but I have learned to feel that every specific wish must 
be merged in the inclusive petition : " Thy will be 
done." I am perfectly sure that what He wants to 
give me is better than anything I can choose for my- 
self. 

For the realization of this friendship I do not need 
to seek the cloister or the cell or wait till I get to my 
bedroom at night ; it is always accessible ; a wish brings 
me unto the heart of it ; the most vivid sense of it has 
often come to me " amid the city's jar " and on the 
swiftly flying train. 

If any one asks me how I found my way into this 
Friendship I shall have to answer that Jesus Christ 
showed me the way into it — indeed, I may say that He 
was the way. It is through Him that I learned most 
of what I know about it — through what He said and 
through what He was. For of all who have dwelt on 
the earth He knew most about it ; His words and His 
life and His death all reveal it. 

As through transfigured clouds of white 

We trace the noonday sun, 
So to our mortal eyes subdued, 

Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 
We know in Thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 

I am not concerned to speculate upon the meta- 
physic or the magnitude of His being; all I know is 
that He has brought me to my Father, and for this my 
debt to Him is one that I never can repay. 

So much for the meaning of my faith on its God- 
ward side. I should not be true to myself if I failed to 
say that the heart and soul of my faith is in this friend- 
ship with One whom I never saw, but whose presence 
in my life is to me the deepest of realities. Out of this 
fellowship with the unseen and the eternal come the 
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visions that make life significant, the dynamics of con- 
science, the sanctions of duty, the ruling ideas of con- 
duct. Here is the home of all my ideals. It is in this 
companionship that I find my assurance. " That 
though I perish, truth is so " ; that the difference be- 
tween right and wrong is not a mere matter of calcula- 
tion of expediency but an infinite distance ; that behind 
the forces that make for righteousness is the Everlast- 
ing Strength. 

I hear men speaking as though their religion con- 
sisted wholly in the maintenance of right relation be- 
tween themselves and other men. A religion that 
failed to do this would not be worth much; but I 
should not call that a religion which had no relation to 
any Power above the plane of our common humanity. 
There is no religion, in any proper sense of the word, 
apart from the belief " that the visible world is part of 
a more spiritual universe, from which it draws its chief 
significance, and that union or harmonious relation 
with that universe is our true end."* Right relations 
to our fellow men have no religious quality unless they 
are consciously connected with that more spiritual 
universe. 

On the other hand, any religious experiences which 
did not directly tend to produce right relations between 
men would be, in my judgment, not only defective but 
spurious. The faith that enables me to realize the 
Greater Friendship compels me to see that that 
Friendship is not for me alone, but for all men, and 
that it can only be mine upon the condition that the 
" good will to men " which is the heart of it becomes 
the motive of my own life. I cannot dream of being 
friends with the great Comrade unless I share the uni- 
versal love which I believe to be the central principle 
of His nature. The two great commandments of the 
law, love to God and love to my neighbor, are, there- 
fore, inseparably joined together; they can no more 
exist apart than color can exist without light, or exten- 
sion without space. The man who thinks he loves 
God and does not love his neighbor simply does not 
know God; and the man who thinks he loves his 
neighbor but does not love God simply does not know 
his neighbor ; his regard for his neighbor is superficial ; 
he can have no true sense of the value of a man until 
he has shared God's thought concerning him. 

HE faith which realizes the Great Friendship gives 
me, therefore, the impulse and the purpose to 
make the good will which is the heart of that friendship 
the law of my life, and to do what I can to make it reg- 
nant and effective in all the earth. It helps me to see 
that the law of all human relationships and associa- 
tions must be the law of friendship, the law of helpful- 
ness, the law of service. Because I believe in the uni- 
versal Fatherhood I cannot make any human being a 
means to my end ; I cannot adopt the good old rule, 
the simple plan " of getting as much as I can out of 
everybody and giving in return as little as possible." 
Rather, if I am to be numbered among the children of 
my Father in heaven I must find my joy as He finds 
His, in giving and in serving. This does not mean 
that I am to be careless of my own welfare, or that I 
am to cripple my own powers or ruin my own happi- 
ness in ministering to others; it means that I am to 
share the good of life with my fellows ; not to prosper 
at their expense and not to destroy myself in serving 
them. I am to love my neighbor as I love myself, and 
I am to love myself as I love my neighbor. My man- 
hood is as dear to God as my neighbor's is, and it is by 
making the most of myself that I can best serve my 
neighbor. 

Such is the logical application to my human rela- 
tionships of the great Friendship into which my faith 
leads me. If God is such a being as it teaches me to 
believe in, the right relations between men must be 

* " The Varieties of Religious Experience," by William James; p. 485 
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HE Smiling Lady came down 
from heaven clothed in glory, 
and hcrfacc"was as itwerc the 
sun." 

The Alien, expiating some 
vague "disorder" in the 
'■■z- ] draughty purgatory of the 
stairs, looking up, saw and, like a youthful St. John, 
bore testimony of the marvel. 

"Aw g'wan," jibed Fred Becker, Philistine to the 
core, "she looked that way on the stairs 'count of the 
skylight." 

The Alien crossed himself reverently. 
"Yes," he mused, more to himself than to the 
boys, "eel was one csky light, and she ees one esky 
angel." 

"She ain't," interposed Fred Becker, "she's de 
girl's graduatin' teacher. My sister's in her class." 

But the Alien's faith remained unshaken. 

"A angel," he repeated, "a esky angel! When 
she esmile on me and say: 'Why you estan' here, 
leetle boy? Eet is one place too cold for you,' I feel 
like I am in de church before de blessed saints. I 
have not feel esorry before dat I am one 'disorder' — 
but now I have much shame, and make my 
confession that I am in penance. Den de 
smile in hereyes grows esacl, and she say: 'For 
why?' And I answer: 'I do not know for 
why; only I am one disorder.' And den her 
eyes grow all bright, and de esky light come 
back onto her face once more, and she takes 
my hand in hers and esay: 'You poor dear,' 
and esmiles! Oh, how 7 she esmiles!" 

The Alien quite forgot the boys grouped 
about to hear his story, and drifted down the 
stream of blissful reminiscence. 

The Smiling Lady's smile had grown sad 
once more. 

"Why, child, your hands are like ice! 
You will get your death if you stay in this 
draughty hall." And then a strong, gentle 
arm went about him and up stairs they floated 
— up, up, straight into heaven. 

It was a big, sunny room, this heaven, at 
the very top of things — material and scholas- 
tic. Bright flowers nodded at the windows, 
bright pictures gladdened the gray walls, 
bright faces beamed above the desks, reflect- 
ing back upon the Smiling Lady something of 
her own gracious charm, as glancing waters 
tender unto the sun the tribute of his own 
deflected radiance. 

From somewhere beneath her desk the 
Smiling Lady produced a little footstool, just 
high enough — or, rather, just low enough — for 
the Alien, and there he sat himself down, quite 
appropriately, so it seemed to him, at her feet, 
and, resting his elbows upon his knees and 
his chin upon his hands, gazed up at her 
long and rapturously. 

Various puzzling business the Smiling Lady con- 
ducted, strange terms fell from her lips and those 
of the grown-up maidens before her, un-understand- 
able dissertations upon "cube roots," "past parti- 
ciples," and "progression from the major to the 
minor harmony." But whatever the business, what- 
ever the dissertation, it made no difference to the 
Alien. Heaven lay about him, and every little while 
the Smiling Lady reached down her hand out of the 
business or dissertation and patted him gently. And 
the Alien gazed, and gazed, and ever as he gazed 
adored. 

Then suddenly through the blackness of the 
strange terms and dissertations shot light. Some- 
thing came that he could follow, understand, revel 
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in. The Smiling Lady began to tell a story. It 
was a new story to him — he of the many stories. 
Xo glittering talc of fearless, adventuresome Cid; 
no brilliant conquest of the all-conquering Cavsar or 
Xapoleon; no dashing heroism and indomitable re- 
sistance of the dashing and indomitable Bolivar; 
only a plain country boy this, low-born, unpolished, 
unschooled, and unbeautiful of face and body. But 
beyond everything a man, with all a man's strength, 
all a man's force, and all a man's unquenchable 
courage and resolution. And beyond a man, a hero ; 
with all a hero's pure ideals, high purposes, and un- 
corruptible honor. And beyond a hero, a martyr 
marching straight to a martyr's doom with unswerv- 
ing adherence to the cause of right as he saw it. 

The Alien listened enthralled while the Smiling 
Lady's voice rang strong with the thrill of her words. 
The speaker and the story seemed one, so much did 
she live into the tale she was telling. The grown-up 
maidens sat silent and absorbed, and when the 
Smiling Lady's low tone paused with the recital of 
that tragic scene in Ford's Theater a sigh quivered 
through the room. 

The Alien woke as out of a dream. He was all 
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— And her face "was as it were ihe sun" 

prickly with feeling and his heart swelled and 
swelled as though it would burst within him. He 
caught at the Smiling Lady's knee with tense little 
fingers and raised his face to hers, which now had 
only a ghost of a smile flickering about the lips, and 
looked a little sorry and a little tired. Her hand 
seemed tired, too, as it stroked his own lightly — ever 
so lightly. 

All the prickly feeling in his body seemed to rush 
at once to the Alien's heart and then flood to his lips 
and his eyes. His arms went out to the Smiling 
Lady in a hot little embrace, and then he laid his 
head down upon her lap. 

"I love you," he whispered — "I love you. I 
would like to ekecs vou." 



The tire seemed to leave the Smiling Lady's hand, 
for she caught the Alien in a tight, strong clasp. 
And the tire went out of her face, which became ra- 
diant with the "sky light" and her own beautiful 
smile. 

"Dear child!" she murmured. "Dear, dear 
child!" 

In very truth Heaven had come upon him. 

"Still trailing clouds of glory," he went back that 
afternoon down into his own habitation, 3 Bi. Some 
of the inhabitants scoffed and some marveled at his 
revelation. But his neighbor listened round-eyed 
and awed. 

"My 1" she exclaimed, "and just think of her kiss- 
ing you ! Why, I didn't think teachers ever kissed. 
Seems as though only people did that — fathers, V 
mothers, 'n' folks." 

"She ees more than people ! She ees one angel," 
reasserted the Alien. "One esky angel." 
Ellen Margaret shook a practical, little red head. 
"My father says," she observed, with her au- 
tomatic accuracy of quotation, "that you always be- 
gin life thinking that women are angels." 

"And how you end life thinking?" came the Alien's 
invariable interrogation. 

"My father didn't say,'' responded Ellen 
Margaret. 

Thereafter for many days the Alien counted 
his time by the times that he saw the Smiling 
Lady. A vision of her on the stairs or in the 
corridor, an occasional fleeting glimpse talking 
to the principal on the platform (she seemed 
more appropriate to the platform than did 
the principal herself), and once in a while, 
oh, joy of joys! a gentle word, a light hand- 
clasp, and the beaming radiance of the "sky 
light" as he gained her side on the street cor- 
ner or flanked her entrance at the "Teachers' 
Door." 

In his own local habitation. 3 Bi, he con- 
tinued to bear testimony of the revelation as 
it came to him. But now hail come a time 
when the local habitation neither scoffed nor 
marveled, but merely left him unheeded. For 
the entire attention of 3 Bi was concentrated 
upon a matter of supreme moment. Exami- 
nations had come down upon them like a wolf 
on the fold, and but one object in life domi- 
nated all. "Nobody worked for money and 
nobody worked for fame," but everybody 
worked — worked madly and feverishly — for 
promotion. Wherefore, 3 Bi had neither 
time nor thought for such trivialities as visions 
and revelations. 

Even the Alien's neighbor shook her head 
abstractedly and with disapproval. 

"You'd better not talk so much, and study 
your tables," she counseled, sternly, "or vou 
won't get promoted." 

"Promoted!" The Alien cocked his head 
upon one side and interrogated, amiably: "What 
ces dat? — promoted !" 

But Ellen Margaret merely beat her breast and 
swayed back and forth in time to the dreary chant 
of six times seven. 

The day of judgment finally came and, with it, 
the principal, with two formidable strips of paper 
embossed with names. The one list was short- 
very short. It began with Goldie Rosenberg, she of 
the loud voice and the many medals, and ended 
with Tony Martinetti, who was allowed to go ahead 
"on trial," so said the principal, because he had 
taken 100 per cent, in arithmetic. And then came 
the other strip of paper, bearing a long, long list. 
And upon the reading thereof there was much weep- 
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Upstairs ihey floated — up, up, straight into Heaven 



ing and lamentation in 3 Bi. The Alien tried vainly 
to comfort his sobbing neighbor, who had buried her 
little red head in the table book and was blobbing 
tears all over its carefully written pages. 

"Why you cry?" he pleaded, puzzled by this 
strange demonstration. "Why you cry?" 

"We're left back," moaned Ellen Margaret, and 
sobbed harder than ever. 

But to the Alien this phrase conveyed no meaning 
at all. He only patted her gently and sighed in 
sympathy. 

Ellen Margaret cried and cried, and all about her 
the other left-backs cried and cried likewise. All 
except the Alien, who continued to stroke his 
neighbor's head, his vague wonder and distress deep- 
ening with every tear that fell. And then with one 
of his quick transitions his distress flared into swift 
resentment, an overwhelming anger at whatever and 
at whomever had forced these tears from Ellen Mar- 
garet's eyes. 

"Tell me," he entreated, "who have been naughty 
to you and I-I-I will keel him." 

Then his eye fell upon the principal, who, rear- 
ranging her slips, was moving toward the door. It 
was she — she and her slips of paper and her "pro- 
motion." He felt instinctively that all this had 
something to do with that mysterious promotion 
business. His anger flamed into uncontrollable 
wrath. Down the aisle he flung, straight at the 
principal, with blazing eyes, flaming cheeks, and 
wildly gesticulating little hands, which, before the 
astonished observers could stop him, snatched the 
strips of paper that had caused so much misery and 
tore them into fragments. 

"I hate dem," he cried, casting the fragments on 
the floor and stamping upon them violently — "I hate 
dem. And I hate you," turning upon the principal. 
"You are one bad woman; go 'way — go 'way." 

"Well," she gasped, glaring at the Alien, "of all 
things ! In all the years I've been principal I never 
had a child defy me in such a manner. Is there any- 
thing wrong with him?" she asked, turning to the 
teacher. 

"Nothing except temper," replied the teacher. 

"Plainly a typical," commented the principal, and 
wrote down something in her little brown notebook. 

His explosion over, the Alien stood trembling and 
penitent. He made his stiff little bow to the principal 
and then raised a white and very appealing little face. 



"I have much sorry," he said, gently. "I have 
make one insult to a lady. I have forgot. I apolo- 
gize." 

The day after promotion the wonderful thing hap- 
pened. 3 Bi was lined up in the important business 
of getting "size places" when the general assistant 
came in, carrying in her hand the principal's little 
brown notebook. The Alien, intent upon back -to- 
back measurement, paid her scant attention, till he 
heard her call his name and order him to go to the 
principal's office. There before him were many- 
other children; there, too, was the general assistant 
with the little brown book, and the principal, pre- 
siding over more formidable slips of paper. At sight 
of these the Alien's face darkened, but in another in- 
stant it cleared and broke into a joyous smile, for 
there beside the principal sat the Smiling Lady. No 
evil could portend when she was here. He gave 
Ellen Margaret's hand a happy squeeze. 

"Eet's all righ'," he whispered. " Sohmsing lovely 
surely ees gone happen." 

Ellen Margaret was not quite certain that she 
thought what next happened was altogether lovely. 
It was like a game she sometimes played, when 
everybody took turns asking questions, but in this 
game the principal asked all the questions, and that 
was "no fair." Once in awhile the general as- 
sistant stopped the principal and made a query, but 
most of the time she was busy writing on the slips 
of paper. 

The Smiling Lady didn't do anything in particu- 
lar. She only sat and looked at them, and her face 
wore the sorry look the Alien had seen there once 
before. 

"Poor dears!" he heard her say as though to her 
self. " Poor, poor dears ! " 

But when his turn came to play in the question 
game the "sky light" swept into her face, and she 
put her arm about him, took one of the slips of paper 
from the general assistant, and herself asked him 
every question. 

Such a lovely way she played the game. It made 
him happy to tell her everything — how old he was, 
where he was born, how many terms he had been 
in 3 Bi, and all the other pretty things she asked 
him. And then, with her arm still on his shoulder, 
she passed with him into the next room where a lady 
with a white dress and eyeglasses played a listening 
game with him, and looked at his throat, and his 
eyes, and the Smiling Lady wrote some more things 
on the slip of paper. 

Finally everybody collected again in the office, and 
the principal took all the slips of paper and handed 
them to the Smiling Lady. 

"There," she said, "there are your records, and 
there is your class. I suppose if anybody can do 
anything with them, you can, but I much fear" — the 
principal shook her head doubtfully — "it's a great 
sacrifice for you to make, leaving your lovely girls 
to take charge of these wretched little defectives! 
But you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are doing a good work." 

Then the "sky light" fell upon them all; and the 
Smiling Lady beckoned from the doorway. 

"Come with me, dear children," said her gentle 
voice. 

This time heaven lay downstairs instead of up. 
On the whole, the Alien decided he liked the new 
heaven better than the old. There were the same 
big sunny windows, the same flowering plants, the 
same pretty pictures. But here the resemblance 
ceased. Beneath the pictures the walls were all 
blackboards, which ran around three sides of the 
room, and running with them was a cunningly little 
platform just high enough for the Alien and theother 
children to stand upon and write. 

There weren't any seats and desks here either, 
which seemed funny in a schoolroom. Just chairs — 
big chairs, and little chairs, and medium-sized chairs. 
And, like Goldielocks, you tried first one and then 
another, until you found the one that was "just 
right," and there you "sat and sat" ; but the bottom 
didn't fall out. Sticking out from the right side of 
every chair was a big paddle, upon which you laid 
your paper and wrote, when you happened to write 
on paper, which wasn't often, because the Smiling 



Lady said she'd rather you wrote on the blackboards, 
which was ever so much more fun. And still more 
fun, so thought the Alien, was to draw pictures — 
all the pictures you wanted to ! And if, like Paddy 
Sullivan, you wanted neither to write nor draw, there 
was a wonderful little work bench over in the corner, 
with every kind of a tool imaginable, and nails and 
wood in most enticing profusion. 

When Paddy caught sight of them his eyes grew 
as big as saucers. 

"Hully gee!" he exclaimed, lovingly fingering a 
cunning little hammer. "Hully gee! They're the 
real thing! Say, teacher, can I hammer?" His 
bold, defiant eyes were soft with entreaty. "Please, 
teacher. I won't make a bit of noise. Honest, 
teacher." 

With the Smiling Lady's assent Paddy fell chuck- 
ling upon tools and wood, and proceeded to fashion 
a marvelous bootjack as a "present for teacher." 
And at three o'clock only entreaties from the Smiling 
Lady and threats from the janitor would induce him 
to leave. And this was Paddy — Paddy the incor- 
rigible, whom only that morning the truant officer 
had found playing hooky in a shed where he was 
rapturously pounding the tire from a wheel with his 
father's nightstick. 

Ellen Margaret, who had passed by unheeding 
the allurements of blackboard, crayon, and work 
bench, had rapturously come up short before a full 
line of doll's housekeeping, and, at the Smiling 
Lady's suggestion, was instructing a class of two in 
the art and science of proper bedmaking. (The 
Smiling Lady's records had made her cognizant of 
the fact that Ellen Margaret possessed a New 
England mother.) 

"And always be sure to remember," Ellen Mar- 
garet's tone took on a precision reminiscent of 
Plymouth Rock, "that the top sheet always goes 
right side down, and turns over the blanket — so .'" 

Matilda Nelsen, who was fourteen, and had fits, 
and never could get beyond 2A, shook up a small 
pillow, stolidly. 

"What do you do when you ain't got no top 
sheet?" she inquired. 

"Buy one," commanded Ellen Margaret, and her 
tone was more than ever suggestive of Plymouth 
Rock. 

Tony Martinetti, who had been put back after one 
day's trial because he was always falling asleep in the 
classroom, followed their operations from a neigh- 
boring chair with much interest. 

"It looks awful comfor'ble," he commented, then 
gave a mighty yawn and pillowed his head upon the 
hospitable outstretched paddle. Ellen Margaret 
caught the Smiling Lady's puzzled glance at the 
sleeping Tony. 

"Tony's mother don't bring him up right," she 
reported, sagely, " 'cause she lets him stay up till one 
o'clock in the morning making change at the stand, 
and he has to get up at five and go with his father to 
buy the bananas, 'cause his father can't talk Eng- 
lish. They do have lovely bananas ! Only my 
mother says ' that bananas is too rich for little girls.' " 

The sorry look had swept all over the Smiling 
Lady's face. She took a little knitted shawl from 
the back of her chair and tenderly tucked it about 
the slumbering Tony, then with a finger on her lips 
she signalled to the rest of her flock. 

"Come out into the playground," she whispered, 
"and I will teach you a lovely new game." 

Softly she tiptoed from the room, and the ungraded 
class, all excepting Tony, as softly tiptoed after her. 

The ungraded class was blissfully playing the new 
game when the Alien arrived at school the next morn- 
ing. His eyes followed the Smiling Lady's up to 
the clock, which showed many minutes past nine. 

"I'm late," he announced, amiably. 

"Yes," said the Smiling Lady, "you are late." 

Her face had the sorry look, and her tone made 
the Alien suddenly want to hang his head. 

"To-morrow," he murmured — "to-morrow I will 
come airly." 

"I hope so," said the Smiling Lady. "I don't 
like little boys to come late." 

But "to-morrow" the Alien met a brass band 
which played such lovely music that he followed it for 
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ever so many blocks, until he remembered, and then 
he ran, and ran, to arrive at school, red faced and 
panting, at twenty minutes after nine. The Smiling 
Lady did not reprove him when he came in. She 
didn't even look at him — just went on playing the 
game with the other children. But when he had 
hung up his cap and attempted to take his place in 
the ring she shook her head. 

"You will disturb our game if you enter now," 
she said. "I'm afraid we haven't any place in the 
ring for little boys who come late." 

And so, miserable and ashamed, the Alien betook 
himself to a solitary corner and, with bursting heart, 
watched the others at their happy play. 

"To-morrow," he murmured — "to-morrow " 

The next morning the Smiling Lady, arriving 
very early, as was her custom, was confronted 
at the "Teachers' Door" by an irate janitor hold- 
ing by the neck a struggling, storming, protesting 
little boy. 

" I found him, ma'am, climbing over the gates and 
banging on the doors to get in at eight o'clock this 
morning, and when I told him he orter know the 
gates ain't open till half -past, and yanked him over 
the railings, he turned on me like a young hyena. 
The little devil!" 

The Alien's black eyes flashed lightning. 

"Debbil, yourself!" he screamed, and with a dex- 
terous twist freed himself from the janitor's relaxing 
hold and snatched the latter's hat from off his head. 

"Debbil !" he shouted, dashing the hat upon the 
sidewalk. "Debbil!" He landed upon it with 
both feet. "Debbil! debbil! debbil!" 

The crown of the hat gave way and the Alien, his 
anger and himself quite spent, glanced up at the 
Smiling Lady. The look upon her face made him 
glance as quickly down again. He stooped and 
picked up the janitor's demolished hat and awk- 
wardly tried to brush it into shape. 

"Eet was one old hat, anyway," he remarked, 
after a trying pause. "My fadazV will buy you one 
new hat; a hat much better." 

Then he sidled up to the Smiling Lady and caught 
at her skirts. 

"I have only try to come airly," he murmured, 
chokingly. 

The Smiling Lady's lips twitched a little and a 
tender look came into her eyes, but in a moment her 
face and tone were grave. 

"You may come in with me," she said. 

Together they passed up the teachers' stairs and 
into the quiet classroom. The Smiling Lady opened 
her desk and began arranging books and papers. 
The Alien loved to sort papers and the Smiling Lady 
knew it, but made no request for his services. She 
neither looked at nor spoke to him. Perhaps she 
had forgotten he was there. He tiptoed to her desk 
and lightly touched her arm. 

"Would you like" — his face was thatof a penitent 
and pleading cherub — "would you like dat I clean de 
blackioar'?" 

The Smiling Lady's lips twitched again, but she 
shook her head. 

"I don't like my blackboards cleaned by a little boy 
who says devil, and kicks people's hats all to 
pieces." 

The Alien's head hung low. 

"I have much esorry I say 
dat word before a lady. I 
apologize. But," his head 
went up and his eyes flashed, 
"I'm glad I have break dat 
hat from dat janitor. I hate 
him!" 

"Hate! Oh, child ! Oh, 
little, little child!" 

The Smiling Lady's arms 
had gone about him in a quick 
embrace, as though to shield 
him from some impending 
harm. 

"Don't say that word ; don't 
ever say or even think that 
word."' 

"Den what I say," de- 
manded the Alien, "for my 



enemies? Een my cohnt/re we have for dem only 
'hate.'" 

"And in my country" — the "sky light" beamed 
upon and enfolded him — "in my country we have 
no such word as hate." 

"Den what you have in your cohntree?" 

"In my country," said the Smiling Lady, "we 
have — love." 

"And who you love?" His queries seemed un- 
ending. 

The Smiling Lady took his face in her two hands 
and looked deep into his eyes. 

"I love my neighbor," she said. 

Then the Alien asked that age-old question, which 
centuries ago a lawyer propounded to One standing 
upon the shores of Galilee: "Who is my neighbor ?" 

And the Smiling Lady's answer was the answer 
given by that One. Tenderly she drew the Alien 
up into her lap, and, with her arms about him, told 
the old story of the man who "fell among thieves." 

When she had finished the Alien sat very grave 
and silent fora space. Finally he heaved a huge sigh. 

"And so," he said, "I must to love dat janitor, 
what I hate?" 

"Yes/' said the Smiling Lady. 

"And I must to love Paddy Sullivan, what I 
hate?" 

"Yes," again said the Smiling Lady. 

"And I must to help them both?" 

The Smiling Lady's answer was to hug him close. 

That afternoon the Smiling Lady was summoned 
to a conference with the principal, and the general 
assistant "took charge" of the ungraded class. 

The general assistant didn't have a class. She 
spent most of her time writing in big books or on 
slips of paper, but once in awhile she "took charge." 
When the general assistant "took charge" it always 
meant one thing — copying poetry. 

So the ungraded class was collected into chairs, 
with pencils and stacks of yellow paper. Nobody 
protested, because nobody minded at first. But 
after ten or fifteen minutes of laborious transcrip- 
tion, "The Village Blacksmith" lost all savor as little 
fingers began to ache and little backs to stiffen. A 
ripple of restlessness passed through the room. " Si- 
lence," commanded the general assistant, tapping 
with her pencil. 

For a moment there was stillness. Then came the 
explosion : 

"I've learned that there pome three terms, and I 
don't see no use in writin' it," the Alien heard Paddv 
Sullivan mutter, and saw him take up his paper and 
begin to tear it into tiny strips. 

"Silence," came again from the general assistant. 

Paddy desisted, when whizz — something flew 
across the room and struck the general assistant, 
straight between the eyes. 

White with rage she arose from her seat. 

"Who threw that spitball?" she demanded. 

But nobody made reply. 

"I say again, who threw that spitball?" 

Still no answer. 

"It came from that corner over there. Do you 
know who did it?" she had turned upon Tony Mar- 
tinetti, who sleepily shook his head. 





'Noh," said the Alien. "Nohl Because he ees my enemy" 



And so. miserable and ashamed, he belook himself to a 
solitary comer 

"No, ma'am," yawned Tony. 
"Or you?" 

"Xaw," responded Paddy Sullivan. 
"Do you?" 

"Yes," said the Alien, quietly, "I know." 
"Then who was it?" 

The Alien's jaw set itself firmly. " I noh weel tell." 

"But I command you to tell me." 

The Alien shook his head decidedly. "Xoh weel 
tell you; no can tell you," he said. 

"Do you mean to say that you defy me?" 

The Alien's breast heaved and his lip quivered 
and, with that, the principal, followed by the Smiling 
Lady, entered the room. 

"Here's a case of insubordination for you," said 
the general assistant. "One bad boy aiding and 
abetting another. Come out here," she commanded. 

Wofully wretched and heartsick the Alien stepped 
out before the tribunal. The principal's face dark- 
ened and the Smiling Lady's was sorry — oh, so sorry. 

"I did so hope" — no one heard her whisper but he 
to whom she spoke — "after our talk of this morn- 
ing " 

The Alien's cup of bitterness was full. 
"He ees my neighbor," he whispered back. 
The general assistant broke in. "Now, young 
man, are you going to obey me?" 

And the Alien resolutely 
answered : " Noh." 
Illiilnrj The principal's face was 

blacker than ever. "Then 
perhaps you will obey me," 
she said. "When you are told 
to do a thing, do it. Under- 
stand?" 

"Yes, I ohndairstan', " he 
responded, "but dees t'ing I 
noh can do." 

"What is it all about?" 
asked the Smiling Lady. 

There was a stir over on 
the other side of the room, 
and Paddy Sullivan rose 
from his seat. 

"It's about a spitball," he 
said, "what was fired at her 
for makin' us write poetry 

{Continued on page 188) 
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"Slop!" ordered Miss Ma! 
lory. "It's outlandish — bul 
restful to the eye." 



Chapter III 
SUPPOSE I ought to feel 
crushed, but I don't," said 
Harmony to herself, excitedly. 
"Instead, I feel like a North Pole 
explorer — just exactly. I'm chilly, 
but filled up to the brim with 
nobility. I'm lonely and frightened 
and exhilarated — North Pole all 
over. I'm in exile and my end is 
problematical — more North Pole. 
So this is being a servant ! Well, 
it's more interesting even than I 
expected." 

She was in Miss Mallory's third- 
floor back room, and was taking off 
and putting away her things pre- 
paratory to entering upon her 
duties downstairs. 

"Well, if that isn't beautiful!" 
she continued, with a little gasp of 
happiness, as she looked out of her 
window and discovered the top of 
a tree. "Never before in my life 
did I look down upon a tree ! How 
cringing first-floor people must be 
— always looking up to things. I 
wonder if one of my eyebrows is 
shaped like a Z or if it's only the 
glass. A bureau all to myself. 
Riches! Nothing to put in the 
drawers, though. So much the better, all things 
considered. I won't have so much to keep tidy. 
And here's a shelf. Come out of that suitcase right 
away, Emerson, and get up on the shelf, and 
Thoreau, and Ruskin, and Longfellow. Gentle- 
men, I wouldn't travel without you for a gold 
mine." 

Half hysterical with the strangeness of her position, 
the usually sedate Harmony chattered ceaselessly to 
herself as she suitably stowed away her few belong- 
ings. 

"For a badge of infamy you're awfully pretty," 
she remarked, lovingly, to her long, blue apron as 
she shook it from its folds and breathlessly got into 
it, surveying herself in the mirror with an enforced 
approval. "These shoulder frills give me a touch- 
ingly infantile air. Hope to goodness I don't say 
'Ah, goo,' when Miss Mallory speaks to me! And 
she will be speaking to me, with a vengeance, if I 
don't hurry to the scene of action." 

Slipping down the back stairs into her new king- 
dom, the kitchen, Harmony came face to face with 
Miss Mallory standing prim and expectant. Har- 
mony had not had time to take the smiles out of her 
eyes and she, therefore, appeared before her mis- 
tress radiant as June, bright-haired, pink-cheeked, 
and wrapped around in blue frills. 

This studio apron caught Miss Mallory's imme- 
diate attention. 

"Outlandish garment," she rapped out, sternly. 

Harmony promptly started to unbutton it for re- 
moval. 

"Stop!" ordered Miss Mallory. 
Harmony stopped. 

"Outlandish, but restful to the eye," said Miss 
Mallory, crossly. "Come through the house with 
me and I will outline your work for you." 

The formidable old lady wheeled about and went 
toward the parlor, Harmony following. 

"Aw, there, smarty!" shrieked the parrot at her 
as she passed through the sitting room, and she sur- 
reptitiously waved her hand at it in greeting. It 




danced wildly up and down, cocking its head in- 
vitingly. 

"Where are the dogs?" thought Harmony, and 
even as she thought it they appeared, jumping from 
a velvet chair in the parlor and rushing at her in 
tumultuous welcome. One leaped for her right arm 
and one for her left, both yelping with desolation at 
her coolness, so that she was forced to stoop down 
and allow r them to clamber into her embrace. 

"Ham and Eggs," introduced Miss Mallory, 
briefly, waving from dog to dog. 

Harmony might have taken this for a breakfast 
order had not each little dog given an embarrassed 
wiggle at the sound of its name. 

"How do you tell Eggs from Ham?" she r.sked, 
irrepressibly. The two black spaniels were counter- 
parts. 

"By the yoke," explained Miss Mallory, grimly, 
pointing to two little billows of hair which decorated 
the neck of one dog. 

"Yolk?" probed Harmony, densely. Then, see- 
ing that the hair looked something like a horse's col- 
lar, she understood. "Oh, yoke.'" she exclaimed, 
delightedly, going off into one of her irresistible rip- 
ples of laughter. 

To have one's joke heartily laughed at is always 
a softening experience, and Miss Mallory lost some 
of her hardness of feature. But, according to her 
custom, as her heart mellowed her voice grew more 
and more forbidding. 

"This room must be kept spotless," she com- 
manded, harshly. "Speckless." It was hard work 
for Harmony to keep a straight face, for at each 
spluttering of s's the tiny dogs shivered painfully and 



SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

A LLEGRA, Gappy and Harmony Hall, with their young brother 
Surrey, suddenly find themselves under the necessity of providing 
the income for their home. Their father, after a failure in business.has 
suffered a severe illness which leaves him weakened in health and mind, 
requiring the constant attention of their mother. Gappy is anxious, lov- 
able, and industrious, but Harmony is the real burden bearer. With rare 
sweetness and cheeriness she comforts the rest, and finally amazes them 
all by going out as servant to Miss Mallory, an eccentric old maid. 
Thereupon Surrey resolves to become the breadwinner of the family. 



closed their sensitive eyes. "That 
picture," she waved toward an oil 
painting, and Harmony's eyes obe- 
diently followed, "must never have 
a ray of sunlight fall upon it. 
Cracks the paint. That statuette" 
— here she waved toward a tiny 
marble figure so exquisitely beauti- 
ful that Harmony put the dogs right 
clown and walked over to it, taking 
it up with an artist's appreciative, 
delighted fingers and studying it 
with brief but earnest devotion. 
She put the lovely thing down with 
a sigh of pleasure — "must never be 
touched," concluded Miss Mallory, 
gruffly. 

"Oh!" said Harmony, apobgeti- 
cally "It was so perfect I couldn't 
help it." 

"The face is not pretty," ob- 
served Miss Mallory, waiting for a 
reply. 

"No, it's beautiful," said Har- 
mony. 

Miss Mallory grunted. "And 
the pose does not tell any story," 
she continued, apparently depreciat- 
ing her treasure. 

"That's why I could look at it 

forever," cried Harmony, enthusias- 
tically. "If a statue tells a complete story all at 
once, one look is enough." 

"Do you know the name of the figure?" 
"No, Miss Mallory." 
'"The Crown of Labor.'" 

"Labor? Why, to be sure; she is standing on a 
strand of grain and has a sheaf of it in her arms. I 
never noticed. What is the crown of labor, I won- 
der?" 

"The sheaf." 

"Oh, no, Miss Mallory!" 

"Why not?" 

"If the sculptor meant no more than that would 
he not have carved just a sheaf of wheat and been 
done with it?" 

"Don't know," snapped Miss Mallory. "Never 
was an artist." 

"The crown of labor is in the girl's face. See, 
she doesn't look tired at all! Restfulness! peace! 
That's the crown of labor, don't you think?" 

Miss Mallory gloomed into the new maid's ex- 
cited countenance. "Ha!" she said, non-commit- 
ally. But she was evidently pleased, for her voice 
sawed like a file as she went on to give directions. 
"This room is to be dusted every morning and 
thoroughly swept every week. Preparation for 
sweeping must be very thorough. The curtains 
must be shaken and pinned, the chairs — oh, dear me, 
it is as much trouble to plan as to do !" 

"Miss Mallory," suggested Harmony, courteously, 
"I have taken care of mother's house for tw-o or 
three years — might it not be easier for you if you let 
me look after yours in the same way?" 

"Vastly!" boomed Miss Mallory, stalking out of 
the parlor. 

Reaching the sitting room she pointed to a case 
of books. 

"These books are at the service of any one in my 
house," she remarked. 

"Thank you," said Harmony, doubtfully. Her 
eye had caught sight of a row of pamphlets entitled 
"Therapeutic Suggestiveness" and she rather 
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thought it would be a long while before she cared to 
read anything so queer sounding. Yet the time was 
to come when those very pamphlets were to give 
Harmony one of the ideas of her life. 

"Aw, there !" begged the parrot, ducking up and 
down on its perch as if aching for attention, so Har- 
mony gave it a friendly scratching of the head, which 
the bird took delightedly, screwing its neck first to 
one side then to the other, all the time crooning little 
words in an undertone. 

Miss Mallory had turned pale. 

"You are lucky still to have ten fingers," she 
stated. "You're the queerest girl!" 

"Does the parrot bite?" 

"Everything but me." 

"And me," added Harmony, to herself. 

"I believe in having the disagreeable things all 
come out at once," said Miss Mallory, rather un- 
comfortably. "So I will tell you now that one of 
your daily duties is to take the dogs for an airing." 

"Really?" said Harmony, eagerly. 

Miss Mallory snorted. "Do you mean to say you 
are pleased?" 

"More than I can say. If those little beauties 
were mine I'd love nothing better than a chance to 
take a good run with them. But I wouldn't allow 
any one else. I'm so glad you are going to trust 
me." 

Miss Mallory studied her sharply for awhile. 

"Do you make a point of trying to turn every- 
thing into a pleasure?" she demanded. 

"No," disclaimed Harmony, rather embarrassed. 
"But I find everything pleasant. I don't know 
why. I can't help it." 

"Do not let your inability worry you," advised 
Miss Mallory. She left the room and went upstairs. 

This desertion showed Harmony that she was to 
hunt for her own work, which she promptly pro- 
ceeded to do, going from room to room, dusting and 
arranging. She even went the lengths of invading 
the back garden and gathering flowers for the vases 
and the rose bowl on the dining table. "If I do 
what is wrong she will be sure to tell me," argued 
Harmony, feeling reckless. "So I might as well go 
along until I'm stopped." The results of her labor 
showed so prettily that Harmony gravely gave her- 
self some praise. "Harmony Hall, you are a perfect 
lady. It takes a perfect lady to make a good ser- 
vant, I find." 

Becoming thoroughly interested in the situation 
she put her mind to her work and was delighted to 
find that it exercised her intelligence. She early 
made a discovery that often takes longer than a life- 
time to learn, and that is that competency wins dig- 
nity. Incompetency, even though coupled with the 
loftiest of mental sentiments, is what gives the sting 
to servitude. She remembered the many difficulties 
she and her mother had had with maids in their em- 
ploy and she used the re- 
membrance to steer clear 
from the same faults her- 
self. As the lunch hour 
drew near, or what she took 
to be the lunch hour, she 
determinedly set about fer- 
reting out some provisions 
and arranging her own bill 
of fare, all without the 
asking of a question. 

"Talk about exploring," 
she murmured, nervously, 
to herself, as she peered 
into strange places for pans 
and dishes, "the North 
Pole is tame to this !" 

Having had a frugal 
training she soon had a 
meal prepared. This she 
set out attractively on the 
table and then looked 
around for some sort of a 
bell to ring. All she could 
see was a pagodalike set 
of Chinese gongs, swung 
in a doorway, and evidently 
intended for an ornament. 



"High time they did something," thought Har- 
mony, as she took the silver mallet and ran a de- 
licious chime. 

"Step lively," nervously begged the parrot, tread- 
ing restively at the unusual sound. 

"I have," said Harmony, severely. "I've been a 
treasure. She ought not to want to part with me in 
a month of Sundays." 

"I don't," announced Miss Mallory. She was 
stiffly ensconced in a hall seat whence she had a full 
view of the dining room. The burning red flew into 
Harmony's cheeks. Her acute distress won her 
more favor than she imagined, and Miss Mallory 
had the grace to say no more, but sat down at the 
table looking very twinkly eyed and amused. 

Harmony stood tentatively beside the table ready 
to "wait." 

Miss Mallory rolled her napkin into a spike and 
stabbed toward her. 

"Go away," she said. "It would upset me to be 
watched while I was eating." 

"Not as much as it would upset me to watch," 
confided Harmony to the kitchen sink. " She's very 
porcupiny." 

Lunch.over, Miss Mallory opened the kitchen door 
the merest crack, insinuated her long nose therein 
and said, boomingly : "From two to four, rest. From 
four to five, dogs taken out. Six thirty, dinner." 
She closed the crack and was gone again. 

"Nothing to do from two to four," mused Har- 
mony. "I think I can stand that very well indeed. 
It will need a good strong dose of Ruskin to counter- 
act this dishwashing." 

Her comment was entirely ironical, for the two or 
three pieces of china looked absurdly trivial to one 
who was used to clearing away the table service of 
a family of six, who always had a guest or two in ad- 
dition. Every vestige of this midday meal was 
cleared from sight by one o'clock. From one to two 
Harmony planned her dinner and did all that was 
possible toward its preparation. At two she ran 
thankfully upstairs to her tree-top nest, and settled 
down at her enchanted window for a good read. As 
she read with intense concentration one hour was all 
she could profitably spend upon a book. Harmony 
did nothing idly, not even her idling. The second 
and last hour of her leisure she devoted to making a 
scrupulously careful toilet. 

Refreshed and dressed for the street she was quite 
as eager for the scheduled walk as were even Ham 
and Eggs, who, with scrupulous punctuality, were 
ready and waiting for her at the door. Each little 
dog held gingerly and reluctantly in its small pink 
mouth its own collar and strap. 

"You infinitesimal darlings!" cried Harmony, sit- 
ting sociably down on the floor with them to adjust 
each harness. At her every word they dithered and 
wriggled with loving delight. They were tinier than 




"Don't hurry and make me nervous," advised Gappy, squirming 



cats and they constantly frisked, being excitable in 
temperament. 

It was a trio thoroughly on good terms, each with 
the other, that set out for a walk that pleasant after- 
noon. Harmony was sorry her mother's house was 
so far away. She wanted much to take the little 
dogs there — to show them off. How crazy Gappy 
would go over them ! As soon as thought, this ter- 
rible word "crazy," once so lightly used, hit Har- 
mony like a whip. The sad picture came to her of 
her father, as she had left him that morning, playing 
childishly with some toys, nodding and waving a 
vacant farewell to her in mechanical response to her 
loving leavetaking. Her poor child-father, once so 
studious, so gently sane, so strong and manly!" 

The thought that she was doing something to help 
toward his recovery braced her to endure the un- 
pleasantnesses of her present position. Not but 
what those unpleasantnesses were nearly all verbal 
ones; her work was not really different from the 
work she had been doing as a daughter in her parents' 
home, but the words servant, maid, domestic, hired 
girl each bore its bitter sting. 

"I'd be servile in mind, though, if I let them sting 
me," decided Harmony, holding her head high in 
gentle pride as she walked along with the scurrying 
little dogs. "Marcus Aurelius says that no one but 
ourselves can hurt us, and he is right. If I let myself 
be worried by mere words it is all my own fault. A 
pretty sort of a daughter I'd be to think myself too 
good to work and to let my dearest dad suffer!" 

"How do you do, Miss Harmony? I'm losing no 
time, as you see," said a shy, stiff voice, quite up in 
the air as regards its distance above her head. 

Harmony had been so far away in thought that 
she had to blink at the tall speaker several times 
before recognizing him as Ernst Heller, the diffident, 
long-legged assistant of Dr. Cody. 

"Why, how do you do, Mr. Heller? Catching a 
train?" affably asked she, glancing at his bundles 
and suitcase. 

He grew red with embarrassment at having to ex- 
plain what he had taken to be evident. "N-n-n-no, 
Miss Harmony! Going to live at your house, 
d-d-don't you know." 

Going to live at her house! Why, to be sure. 
But her house no longer. She felt suddenly barred 
out. To-night in "her" house the lights would be 
lit, the curtains drawn, the world would be shut out 
and love would be shut in, warmth and quiet cheer 
and friendly chat would abound, perhaps a bit of 
music — for Ernst Heller sang beautifully — and she 
would be exiled from it all ! Her heart sank like 
lead. She realized at last the full width of the chasm 
she had put between herself and her former life. 
Perhaps some of the dread shone in her frightened 
eyes, for Ernst Heller immediately dropped his suit- 
case and his numberless bundles in chaotic thumps 
to the pavement in order 
to grip her two hands in 
his, his friendly grasp quite 
honestly regardless of the 
fact that each of her group 
of fingers held a strap to 
which an excitable little 
black spaniel was tethered. 

"Now, 1-1-look here, 
Harmony Hall," he stam- 
mered. "Don't g-g -give in 
one inch ! You're acting 
like a t-t-t-trump. Im- 
mensely I admire your 
g-g-rit. And be assured 
of one thing — I'll make 
your father's case the study 
of my life. If it's to be 
the will of Providence to 
restore him I'll help your 
lovely mother to do it. 
There ! I promise ! " 

"Thank you," said Har- 
mony, shaking his hands 
violently. It was all she 
could trust herself to do or 
to say. "Thank you!" 
Bravely smiling down the 
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threatened tears, feeling comforted, complimented, 
and encouraged, she gave him a final furious shake 
and walked happily away, the little dogs tugging 
backward at a great rate, wanting to help pick up 
Ernst Heller's baggage, evidently. 

''The world is full of friends; here are two more," 
said Harmony to herself. 

Toward her were coming Ted Edrington and his 
baby brother, Benny. Supercilious Ted might be, 
vain of his good looks and of his money, but he was 
never too arrogant to be playfellow to little Benny. 
Little Benny Edrington was solidly first in Ted's 
rather self-centered affections. 

Delighted to see them, eager to show Ted as well 
as Benny the dog riches she had in tow, Harmony 
brightly hurried her pace and even waved a welcom- 
ing hand. 

Ted's fair, handsome face was a mask of oblivion, 
his steel-blue eyes sought suddenly a store window. 
He bent down and said something to Benny, the 
child nodded, and both turned sharply into the store. 
Its door clapped to. 

Whipped by indignation Harmony's cheeks grew 
burning. "Why, he couldn't have seen me!" she 
thought. But her good sense contradicted this. 

She was a servant. Ted Edrington was — Ted 
Edrington. Her humiliation lasted less than a min- 
'.;se; her girl's pride came to her assistance. Her 
fortitude was strengthened, not assailed, by the 
episode. 

"I'll make you sorry for this some day, Ted; very, 
very sorry '. " 

Chapter IV 

•"TEA cake. 

■» "My Waterloo," murmured Harmony, terri- 
fied. She could not make cake. Yet the brief in- 
structions written by Miss Mallory on the kitchen 
slate called for that delicacy for tea. 

Miss Mallory's one cook book was of fearful ex- 
travagance, asking for such trifles as twelve eggs, 
two pounds of butter, a gill of white wine — things 
like that. It was the despair of Harmony's life. 

In this cake crisis she suddenly remembered the 
"Household Column" in a daily paper which, for- 
tunately (or unfortunately), was taken by the estab- 
lishment. 

Hunting down its recipes through many a weary 
week she came across the article of her search — 
tea cake — and proceeded to get her ingredients to- 
gether, talking the while to the parrot. The parrot 
was always so frenziedly interested in her every move 
that she felt it hardly Christian not to talk. 

"What do you suppose they mean by a lump of 
butter the size of an egg? Eggs are ostrichy and 
robiny. And a pinch of cinnamon. Am I to pinch 
economically, or pinch with a vim ? 'A lump of lard 
as big as a nut.' What a frightful range ! There 
are cocoanuts and hazel. A dash of vanilla. Why, 
this recipe is a joke. It must be. Yet it has the 
hardihood to label itself 'dainty and economical.' 
Well, here goes for the dash and the pinch, and may 
luck be merciful." 

"Step lively!" counseled the bird, echoing the ex- 
citement in her tone. 

"I'm stepping," answered Harmony. 

Though she worked faithfully that cake was dread- 
ful. Dainty? Too dainty to be eaten. Econom- 
ical ? Certainly. Economical enough to last for- 
ever if it hadn't been thrown away. 

Harmony managed to scrape from the pan enough 
cake to serve (well drowned in a merciful sauce), 
eased her overburned conscience by confessing the 
wasteful failure to Miss Mallory, then, before she 
went to bed, sat down in righteous indignation and 
wrote tragically to the editor, taxing him with pub- 
lishing indefinite recipes, picking out the flaws in the 
one under consideration and winding up by re- 
writing that recipe for him so that a veritable 
baby could put the ingredients together and achieve 
an eatable success. This wrathy but courteous 
effusion she first signed by the skulking words, 
".-1 Reader." 

"Looks cowardly," she confessed, cocking her 
head dubiously. So she got a penful of ink and 
signed her full name and address, boldly and blackly. 



That done, she erased the affair from her forgiving 
memory. 

As the days went on she learned how to master her 
work instead of having it master her, and she became 
as intellectually interested as she used to over geom- 
etry at school. The kitchen, though, worried her 
with its ugliness. Miss Mallory was .an unprogres- 
sive old lady and refused to see the necessity for a 
cheerful, pretty kitchen. So Harmony decided to 
see it for herself. The room was big and bright, 
owning many sunny windows, but the floor was 
hideous with well-worn linoleum, whose pattern, 
always frightful, in yellow and green circles, was now 
blurred into a nightmare of cracks, patches, and bald 
spots. 

Standing it till — to use her own expression — "her 
soul erupted into sympathetic measles," Harmony 
one day pried over a corner of it and was rejoiced to 
see that the reverse side was of a uniform dull red. 

She turned it all ! Those who are inclined to un- 
derestimate the labor of the performance, let such 
try it for themselves and be convinced. To struggle 
with yards and yards of unyielding linoleum, to over- 
come its stubborn objection, and to coax it around 
a sink and a stove, to wheedle it around corners and 
under a refrigerator, to patch its yawnings is to 
realize to the full the meaning of "a herculean task." 

"It took patience and an ax," confided Harmony 
afterward to Gappy. 

The result paid for all the exertion, however, and 
when Harmony had trimmed the shelves with pale- 
blue paper, hung the windows with pale-blue sash 
curtains (cut from a discarded party dress), had cov- 
ered the unsightly deal table with a dull-red cloth 
purloined from home, and had placed pots of ferns 
on the sills, she was in possession of a really beautiful 
room. 

Miss Mallory surveyed the improvements with so 
lowering a frown that Harmony knew her to be 
charmed. 

"Wouldn't you like a piano here?" she scoffed, 
stabbingly. "And a sofa? And a few red and blue 
bows on the tea kettle?" 

Harmony smiled, seraphically. 

"It's just the place for that abominable red wicker 
rocking chair in the attic. Bring it down," she or- 
dered, angrily, and wheeled from the room. 

Harmony airily kissed her hand after her in silent . 
thanks, and flew up to the attic for the coveted chair. 
The last touch of comfort was added. 

She tried to keep constantly busy, otherwise she 
worried about the affairs at her home. On her last 
visit there Surrey had told her that he had been 
advanced to four dollars a week, but he had told it 
without any exultation, seeming to be in dread of 
something. Questioning him she had found out that 
the poor lad was in daily fear of making a money 
error. "Maybe my head is like father's; not a busi- 
ness one," he said, wearily. " But I'm going to keep 
at it, Harmony. When I get seven dollars a week 
you are coming home, you know. You promised. 
They wouldn't put me in jail for one mistake, would 
they? Just one? I know I shall make it. It's 
hanging over me." She had tried to reason him out 
of his fear but with small success. Poor little, tor- 
tured Surrey ! 

Whenever Harmony found herself thinking too 
sadly of things in general she turned her attention to 
the most disagreeable job she could find — this was 
the scouring of the pots and pans. She had queer 
methods of fortifying herself. It was not she who 
found them queer, though, but Miss Mallory. 

"What's this?" demanded that lady, poking vi- 
ciously at a piece of paper which was pinned to the 
kitchen wall. 

"My motto for pot day," replied Harmony, who 
never evaded an issue. 

"Motto ! Pot day !" echoed the old lady, flinging 
the words like bullets, as she peered at the scrap and 
read : 'It is not work that kills, but worry. Worry is 
the rust on the blade.' £.vplain ! " 

"I hate worry and I hate pots. When I'm worried 
I take to pots, though, and the one counteracts the 
other. By the time I get the rust off the blades the 
worry's gone and the pans and knives look very shin- 
ing and pretty." 



"You are a bubbling young thing to have trouble,"' 
said Miss Mallory, rather gently, for her. "If ever 
I can help tell me!" 

"Why, thank you," said Harmony, her eyes 
queerly wet. "I will." 

Miss Mallory made her usual jerky exit, and Har- 
mony gathered every tin and steel article she could 
unearth, also the brick dust and some rags, and sat 
down to an hour or so of vehement rubbing. 

She had not been long at her martyrdom when the 
back door opened to admit Gappy, who had come on 
a visit. She was in all the grandeur of her Sunday 
attire, notwithstanding which she turned up the skirt 
of her frock, hung a glove on each ear as the best 
means of preserving those valuable articles from the 
brick dust, drew a chair up to the table, seized a pan, 
and began to help by polishing violently while she 
talked. 

"Gappy, you're a love," said the cheered Har- 
mony. 

"I have much to tell you," confided Gappy, in the 
sepulchral tone which she adopted when the world's 
cares and pleasures had become stale to her. "In 
the first place I'm dressed up because I've just come 
from giving a lesson." 

"A lesson! You! In what?" 

"Don't hurry me and make me nervous," ad- 
vised Gappy, squirming. "I'm 'sprised as you are 
about the lessons. You know this is the time in the 
school year when all the 'on-trial' pupils are put 
down to the lower grade if they can't keep up. So 
I advertised to give private lessons." 

"How did you get the money to advertise?" 
blurted Harmony, irrepressibly. Money was an un- 
known quantity at their home just at present. 

"Well, that's interesting, too," drawled Gappy. 
"You remember the cow bank?" 

' ' Empty months ago ! " 

"That's where we were mistaken. I smashed her, 
accidentally, and she had a fifty-cent piece lodged 
up in the empty wide part of her head where the 
horns began." 

"No!" 

"Yes. I had a stream of answers. Many of 
them were from high-school and grammar-grade 
pupils. Of course," regretfully, "I did not answer 
those, but I went to see all the little ones, and got 
five of them — an hour's lesson every two days — 
twentv-five cents an hour — that's about six dollars a 
week" 

"Gappy, you darling!" exulted Harmony, her rag 
arm petrified with appreciation. 

"If you can't gloat and rub, too, I'd better be go- 
ing," commented Gappy, sadly, which set Harmony 
back to labor. "The six dollars won't last. They 
only take lessons for about a month; at the end of 
that time they either keep up and don't need you, or 
get put down and won't have you. Xothing lasts ! " 
Gappy groaned this out, dismally. Her knowledge 
of life forbade any illusions. But she was having a 
giddily good time over her recital. "And I've rented 
our barn." 

"Gap!" 

"Another advertisement from the same piece of 
cow. What was the use of a barn to us ? The only 
horse we own trots around the kitchen with the 
family wash on its back. I got two nice, respectable 
people to take the barn — a widow scrub lady and her 
little boy. They give five dollars a month for it, 
empty. They brought their own furniture; mostly 
a stove and a bed. But five dollars is five dollars, 
and will mean a carriage ride for father." 

"Well, you are a genius! But how did you ever 
succeed in cleaning the place out for them?" 

"I didn't. I called in a junkman and he carted 
the stuff away (Lady said he might) and gave us two 
dollars and five cents for it." 

"Gappy, you financier, you take my breath away ! 
You've done better than us all." 

"The best job I did was getting a place in that 
nightgown choir." 

"You never!" 

"Yes. They call it a 'surplus' choir, I believe. 
I'm one of the surplus-es." 

"Gappy, now you are joking!" 

(Coi'.liniicd on page 190) 
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Busy People and Their Books 




HERE is no doubt that we all of us 
might find time to do rather more read- 
ing of a serious sort than we succeed in 
doing. We might so easily save a 
daily quarter hour from newspapers 
and current fiction to give lo some- 
thing more substantial. And in point of fact many of 
us often wish to do this and draw up plans more or less 
elaborate for a systematic course of reading. Yet, some- 
how, in nine cases out of ten, such plans do not work 
successfully and one asks, not unnaturally, what is the 
trouble with them? 

The reason is simple enough; the systematic course 
has the natural result of changing into a task what ought 
to be primarily a pleasure. I am not speaking now of 
the student, or the man of letters, or the specialist, or any 
class to whom reading remains throughout his life an 
expected portion of the day's work. I have in mind 
the average business man, the average woman full of 
household cares to whom books are, quite properly, first 
of all a form of recreation. It is natural that they 
should choose the line of least resistance, and that their 
books should be those demanding a minimum effort of 
concentration. 

I once knew a cultured and highly successful lawyer 
whose taste in reading was usually beyond reproach, 
yet after an arduous day in court there was nothing 
that rested him so successfully as a few chapters of 
Rider Haggard. The real problem, then, in most 
cases, is not how to force ourselves to absorb the 
greatest amount of solid reading by carefully measured 
daily doses, but, rather, how to raise by gradual degrees 
our literary standards without seriously curtailing our 
enjoyment. 

It is serious business tampering with the delight that 
people find in reading books. Yet if a way can be found 
of increasing that delight, it is worth while looking for it. 

The initial trouble with most of the reading courses 
recommended in the handbooks of literature is that there 



is something rather appalling about them. The long 
list of titles, the mere bulk of volumes give one such a 
discouraging sense of ignorance. The sensation is not 
unlike that which one would get if on sitting down with- 
out appetite to a hearty meal he should be made to fore- 
see mentally all the hearty meals of the next six months 
stretching fulsomely before him. This is one of the 
reasons why I, personally, question the practical value 
of a deliberately planned campaign, according to the 
strategic rules of text-books, for invading and occupying 
the whole field of French history or preparing a six- 
months' siege of the Darwinian theory. But, of course, 
in last analysis this all narrows down to a question of 
temperament. Some people are so constituted that they 
find a certain pleasure in the mere idea that they are 
laboring to improve their minds; there are others who 
find that an allotted daily task shared with other mem- 
bers of a reading club becomes, through the sense of 
companionship, the easiest form of absorbing knowl- 
edge. And others, again, must, apparently, do their 
reading unhampered, when and how they like, or not 
do it at all. 

To express the same idea in a slightly different form : 
most reading courses are like ready-made clothing — one 
is never sure that they are going to fit. They assume a 
certain obligation on the part of any man or woman, 
who claims to be well educated, to master the contents 
of a specified list of books, and this, of course, is non- 
sense. It is quite right to demand that people of cul- 
ture should know the nature and quality of "Paradise 
Lost," the scope and value of Gibbon's "Roman Em- 
pire." But if, after an honest effort, you or I have 
failed to read one or the other of these books, or both 
of them, for that matter, to the end, that fact does not 
necessarily proclaim us uncultured or rob us of the 
right to express opinions about books. 

For my own part I believe that for most people the 
best way to plan reading is as the bricklayer places 
his brick, one book at a time. If you have a friend who 



dislikes walking, and you are trying to persuade him to 
take a little healthful exercise, you will accomplish more 
by suggesting an afternoon's excursion to some spot in 
which he has expressed an interest than by planning 
a ten-days' tramp across country. If somebody, having 
read "Romola," asks advice on how to obtain further 
knowledge of Florence, be content with naming for a 
beginning just one volume, such as Mrs. Oliphant's 
"Makers of Florence"; later on there will be time 
enough to speak of Sismondi's "Italian Republics," 
Vasari's "Lives of the Painters," and Maurice Hew- 
lett's "Road in Tuscany." If "The Three Musketeers" 
has raised in his mind a wonderment as to just how 
much of it is fact and how much is irresponsible inven- 
tion, don't crush out his ambition at the start with an 
exhaustive bibliography of French history, but, instead, 
artfully put in his way the "Memoirs" of Madame de 
Motteville or of Cardinal de Retz, quite as engrossing as 
any novel, and be confident that he will return for 
further advice. 

And yet the very busiest and most practical men and 
women will find that it does them no harm to force 
themselves, every now and then, to add to their per- 
manent store of knowledge some masterpiece that is 
very possibly not one of those books that will ever be 
numbered among their own. It seems a pity that we 
should any of us go through life without having read 
the big tragedies of Shakespeare, "Don Quixote," 
"Tom Jones," "The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam" — 
it would be easy to run the list to upward of a score. A 
friend whose critical opinion I value and whose love for 
Dante I share is fond of pointing out that an average of 
ten minutes a day will carry any of us through "The 
Divine Comedy" in a little over three months. For 
my own part I cannot take my reading in homeopathic 
doses, yet I recognize the practical utility of such 
a method for certain types of mind and herewith pass 
it on as one more suggestion apropos of the vexed ques- 
tion of reading courses. 



Ten Books and a Desert Isl« 



SOME months ago I asked the readers of this page 
to let me have their choice of ten books to be their 
companions during an enforced sojourn upon a desert 
isle — presumably, permanent. Among many such lists 
that were sent I select the following as food for thought 
and discussion: 

By a Well-Read Man 

It is a hard choice to be so limited, but by elimination 
I have selected the following, all in English, except 
Faust, which I would want in German: 



The Bible 
Shakespeare 
Paradise Lost 
Les Miserables 
Faust 



Origin of Species 
Lowell's Poems 
Longfellow's Poems 
Don Quixote 
Talc of Two Cilies 



Reluctantly I had to eliminate Sartor Resartus, Illiad 
and Odyssey, Shelley, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, Burns, Vanity Fair, Utopia, Pickwick Papers, 
and all history. — J. C. Rtjppenthal, Judge, Twenty- 
third Judicial District, Kansas. 

The Choice of a Physician 



The Bible 
Shakespeare 
Les Miserables 

The Intellectual Development 
of Europe (Drake) 



The Intellectual Life(Hamerton) 
Lowell's Poems 
Felix Holt (George Eliot) 
Macaulay's Essays 
A Dictionary 



An Encyclopedia 
De. Stanley M. Ward, New Hampshire. 



A Careful Selection 



The Bible 
Pilgrim's Progress 
Sir Walter Scou's Works 
Campbell's Poems 
Plutarch's Lives 



Shakespeare 

Voyages of Captain Cook 
Stoddard's Lectures 
Gibbon's Rome 

A History of the United Stales 

Mrs. A. J. Lee, Texas. 



In a Different Key 



Shakespeare 
Schoi^enhauer 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Les Miserables 
Vanity Fair 
Byron 



Carlyle's French Revolution 
Our Mutual Friend 
Dombev & Son 

What Will He Do with It? 
(Lyllon) 

Alma Weixelbaum, Ohio. 



A Thought-Stirring Choice 



The Bible 

The Greatest Thing in the 
World (Henry Drummond) 

The Sacred Edict (Emma Cur- 
tis Hopkins) 

Epictetus 



Plato's Dialogues 

Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 

Sophocles' Tragedies 

Plutarch's Lives 

Shakespeare 

Pilgrim's Progress 



Mrs. Wji. L. Allex, Massachusetts. 

I shall welcome other such selections from those who 
mav care to send them, with the object of compiling a 
list that will represent the choice of the readers of this 
page. 



For Telegraphic Review 

LAST month the announcement was made in this de- 
-j partment that The Circle invited the contribu- 
tion of telegraphic book reviews — namely, ten-word sum- 
maries of the central idea contained in certain specified 
novels. You will find it to be one test of a good book, 
that it shall contain some such clear-cut central idea. 
So, besides being an exhilarating game, this is one well 
worth playing. An example of the method was given 
in this summary of "The Three Musketeers": "Four 
heroes save a queen's honor and thereby outwit 
Richelieu." Of those received the best six will be 
accepted for publication at the rate of one dollar each. 
The result of the first contest will be given in this 
column next month. 

The books chosen for the second contest are as 
follows: 

"Open Country," by Maurice Hewlett. 

"Old Rose and Silver," by Myrtle Reed. 

"Ann Veronica," by H. G. Wells. 

"Truxton King," by George Barr McCutcheon. 

"Peter Homunculus," by Gilbert Cannon. 

"The Wistful Years," by Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

I am asked to add that this competition is open to all 
who may desire to enter it, without charge or considera- 
tion of any kind. Contestants need not be subscribers 
to The Circle. Send your "Telegram" before 
March 31, and address it to this department. 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH M. S. FITE 

In the Looking Glass — For the Student 




E HAVE all heard something about 
"holding the mirror up to nature," 
and read the lines of the poet, Burns: 
j "Oh, wad some power the giftie gi'e 
i us, to see oursel's as ithers see us !" — 
J but have you ever thought of applying 
the idea to your music practice? Has it occurred to 
you that you may see yourself outwardly exactly as 
others see you by the simple expedient of practising 
before a mirror ? If not, then you will learn much by 
using a good mirror as an aid to your daily practice. 
Almost every music student has some mannerisms that 
might well be dispensed with, and probably many faults 
in the management of the arms, hands, and fingers that 
should be corrected. Indeed, even great artists are not 
entirely free from these defects. 

The trouble is that mannerisms and undesirable 
habits are usually unconsciously acquired by the student 
and are not apparent to him, though often painfully 
visible to the beholder. Others see you exactly as you 
appear when performing and are quick to note any 
awkwardness, stiffness, straining, or incorrect fingering, 
but you are not benefited thereby because to you the 
effect is invisible. 

Even were your friends to call your attention to these 
faults it would be difficult for you to correct them or 
even to realize just what might be wrong. Right here 
is where the mirror comes in as a friend, as well as an 
absolutely impartial and faithful critic. When you play 
before a mirror you may see your deportment and the 
way you handle your instrument just as these things are 
and not as you imagined they were. Every movement, 
every wrong swaying of the body, every slip of the 
fingers, every awkward position will be clearly reflected, 
and if you observe closely what you see you can but 
profit thereby. 

If you are a player of the violin, harp, viola, 'cello, or 



By CLARENCE L. PARTEE 

guitar, and will practise for a half hour each day before 
a good mirror, hung on the wall in such a position that 
you can plainly observe every movement you make, 
you will realize very forcibly just what I mean. 

If there are any faults as to the position of the body, 
manipulation of the arms and hands, or pronounced 
mannerisms of any kind they will be instantly and 
vividly apparent so that you may be able to correct them 
without suggestions from others. 

All instrumental performers, no matter what instru- 
ment be employed, can utilize this device with splendid 
results, and the effect on his future performances will 
surely be beneficial in the extreme. Vocal students 
may also profit by the use of a mirror. The mirror 
used, however, should be large enough to be effective 
and be placed in a way to permit as full a view of 
the performer as may be necessary for his special 
purpose. 

An easy attitude, a correct position and a graceful 
management of the arms and hands are not only wonder- 
fully effective in improving the technique of an instru- 
mentalist, but also assist an audience to a better under- 
standing and appreciation of his work. My experience 
has been that the great majority of teachers do not pay 
enough attention to these matters. 

Before an instrumental performer can justly call him- 
self an artist he must not only be able to read and com- 
prehend music and know how it should be played, but 
must also have his arms, hands, and fingers under such 
perfect control as to be able to use them always just at 
the right moment and just in the particular way that 
may be required. He must know how to make every 
shift of position, how and when to move the arms, how 
to place the fingers, just how much force to use in pro- 
ducing tones, and the most practical fingering to use for 
any passage encountered. In short, one must become 
familiar with every movement required, the various 



qualities of touch, and other items too numerous to 
mention here. These things are of such importance 
that special attention must be given them in order to 
become a proficient performer. 

In thousands of cases the instruction may be thorough 
and complete enough, but the carelessness or indiffer- 
erce of the pupil may be responsible for his failings. A 
student must be careful to listen attentively and re- 
member what he is told by the teacher, and then use 
every effort to accomplish the results aimed for. Now, 
of course, no mirror, or any device or scheme of any 
kind, can ever take the place of personal instruction in 
music. One must have a teacher, and a good one, in 
order to make progress, but many points as to position, 
fingering, and general technic are apt to be for- 
gotten or overlooked by the pupil, no matter how 
careful the teacher may be, so that seeing himself in 
action, as it were, when reflected in the mirror, is 
certain to impress upon him some points hitherto but 
imperfectly understood and refresh his recollection 
as to others. 

In the case of a violinist the work may be confined to 
watching one arm and hand at a time. He may take a 
position in front of the looking glass which will show 
the movements of the bow arm only and after improving 
any noticeable defects therein change positions so as to 
bring the left hand and arm into view and proceed 
similarly. An instrument may easily slip out of posi- 
tion, the arms be held awkwardly, the wrist improperly 
stiffened, or the fingers be spread apart in an ungainly 
fashion. All of these faults and many others may be 
gotten rid of entirely by the aid of a mirror. 

To any student who wishes to improve in his work, 
the results of this sort of practice will be instructive 
and satisfying, for when he sees himself actually over- 
coming certain difficulties he cannot fail to be encour- 
aged to greater efforts toward improvement. 



Beginnings of Our National Songs 



T3NTERESTING accounts of the origins of 
fev? T X j our national songs are contained in the " Re- 
1 I j port on 'The Star-Spangled Banner' and 
|L. ...*:',....' . J Three Other National Songs of America," 
prepared by Oscar G. Sonneck, Chief of the Music Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. Musical America 
speaks of this as the book that stirred up controversy, 
and even threats against the writer's life, because in 
it was expressed the belief that "Dixie" was a more 
popular patriotic song than "Yankee Doodle." 

Mr. Sonneck finds that Key, and Key alone, selected 
the air, "Anacreon in Heaven," and that he had this 
old tune, or one of its American offshoots, in mind when 
he wrote the music to "The Star-Spangled Banner." 

As to a correct version of the words Mr. Sonneck 
finds much contradictory evidence. There are five 
copies extant of "The Star-Spangled Banner" in Key's 
handwriting, written by the poet to oblige his friends. 
Even in these manuscripts the words differ, " Oh, say, 
can you see" becoming "Oh, say, can ye see," etc. 

Musical versions of the song also vary, and in this 
respect Mr. Sonneck suggests that a jury of musi- 
cians can easily arrive at a decision after compar- 
ing the melody as it appears in the "Vocal Enchant- 
ress" (1783), the earliest edition in the Library of 
Congress, with " Adams and Liberty," set to the 
same tune and appearing in the "American Musical 
Miscellany" (1798), and also with the song as it ap- 



pears in the Baltimore "Musical Miscellany" (1804). 

Mr. Sonneck's account of his researches regarding 
the origin of "Yankee Doodle" is unusually entertain- 
ing. He found that since 1775, when the public began 
to be interested in the song, it has been claimed that it 
was composed by a British officer of the Revolution; 
that the air had its origin in a military march, " Schwael- 
mer Tanz," introduced into this country by the Hessians 
during the war for independence; that the first part of 
the tune is identical with the "Danza Esparta," and the 
tune had its origin in the Pyrenees; that the air is of 
Hungarian origin ; that the tune was introduced by har- 
vest laborers in Holland ; that the air was composed by 
the fife major of the Grenadier Guards about 1750 as 
a march; that the tune was founded on an English tune 
common among the peasantry of England previous to 
the time of Charles I; that it was set during the time of 
Cromwell to various ditties in ridicule of the Protector; 
that in the reign of Charles II the tune was sung to the 
words, "Lucy Locket Lost Her Pocket"; that the air 
is the same as that of the New England jig, "Lydia 
Fisher," popular in New England before the Revolu- 
tion ; that the earliest printed version of the air appears 
in six-eight time in an eighteenth-century dance collec- 
tion; that the air is that of "Kitty Fisher's Jig," printed 
in one of Thomson's country dance books, in triple 
time; that the song is identical with an "Air from 
Ulysses" opera, by J. C. Smith; that the tune "Did 



Little Dickey Ever Trick Ye?" in an opera by Arne 
(about 1750) is the same as "Yankee Doodle"; that 
Dr. Shuckburg wrote the "Yankee Doodle" verses to 
an old-fashioned jig; that Dr. Shuckburg, wit and sur- 
geon in the English army, encamped in 1755 near Al- 
bany, composed it as a joke, and that the air is of Irish 
origin and is identical with "All the Way to Galway." 

Turning to "America" Mr. Sonneck finds little 
ground for complaint of prevailing editions. In com- 
mon with the tune "Anacreon in Heaven" (used for 
"The Star-Spangled Banner") and the "Yankee 
Doodle" air, the music of "America" (which, as every- 
body knows, is the British tune, "God Save the King") 
has been set to many different poems or verses. One of 
the most curious of these adaptations was that made by 
an early American suffragette. This treasure appeared 
in the Philadelphia Minerva, October 17, r795, under 
the title, "Rights of Women," and was by a "lady." 
It was to be sung to the tune "God Save America," and 
began as follows: 

God save each Female's right, 

Show to her ravished sight, 
Woman is free. 
Those who object to the tune of " God Save the King" 
because it is English, argues Mr. Sonneck, should re- 
member that when we gained our national independence 
we did not deprive ourselves of other things we had had 
in common with the mother country. 
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MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 

IN YOUR OWN HOME 

Join the Circle Readers' 
Music Club 

Special arrangements have been made for readers of 
The Circle Magazine with the famous U. S. School 
of Music of New York to organize The Circle Read- 
ers' Music Club, to be composed of readers of this 
paper. 

These lessons, for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Mandolin, Cello or Sight Reading, 
will be given absolutely free to any reader of The 
Circle Magazine. 

This school has brought to life thousands of dead 
musical instruments all over the land, and is to-day 
one of the greatest blessings in musical life. As a mem- 
ber of this club you will have placed at your disposal 
every advantage of a full scholarship and tuition in this 
well-known institution. Every one having a love for 
music should take advantage of our generous offer at 
once. 

It matters not whether you are a beginner or an 
advanced pupil, the lessons will be made suitable to 
your need. 

You will get one lesson weekly, and your only ex- 
pense during the time you take the lessons will be the 
cost of postage and the music you use, which is small. 

Hundreds of our pupils write: "Wish I had known of 
your school before." "Have learned more in one term 
in my home with your weekly lessons than in three 
terms with private teachers, and at a great deal less 
expense." "Everything is so thorough and complete." 
"The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my eleven- 
year-old boy has not had the least trouble to learn." 
One minister writes: "As each succeeding lesson comes, 
I am more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil." 

Established 1S08 — have thousands of pupils from 
seven years of age to seventy. 

Don't say you cannot learn music till you send for 
our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by 
return mail free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF 
ML'SIC, Box 196, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Instruments supplied wlien needed, cash or credit. 



"Dictionary of Thoughts" 
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How often have you wanted a thought on some 
subject? Every line an inspiration. A book that 
holds 16,000 of the greatest of human Thoughts, 
from the minds of 1,775 of 
the world's greatest Think- 
ers (ancient and modern) 
on over 1.000 subjects. 
When you want a 
thought on any sub- 
ject, look for it just 
as you would for a 
word in the Dictionary. 
If you want to find 
the thoughts of any 
particular author, the 
Authors' Reference In- 
dex gives the pages. 
Highly recommended by 
Teachers. Lawyers. Min- 
isters, Statesmen, and 
'^W everybody who writes or 
speaks. You will consult 
r it more often than a dic- 
tionary of words. 
Id reality a five dollar book, but we sell it : Half 
Morocco, $2.90; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $3.75, 
postpaid. Sample pages seat free on request. 

F. B. Dickerson Co. 69 ^HgR&sr- 

The beat nigh-class proposition for agents printed. 
Terms liberal 




MUSIC LOVERS 

Send 15 cents lor a copy of Kathryn Baylcy's Famous Success 

"EVENING THOUGHTS" 

The most popular reverie ever written. Over 150,000 copies sold 
KONINSKY MUSIC CO., Dept. C, Troy, N. Y. 



\g I f\ 1 I M In one-lcntli time bv using "VIOLIN ATTACH- 
VIULI m ABLE GAMUT" with full instructions. Save 
rfiCI I V monev in tuition fees. Sent prepaid for Si.oo. 
~£?JL — -1 Address, VIOLIN COMPANY, 
LEARNED Coronado. California 
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IX OUR last lesson we 
considered the subject 
of the relation of' hands 
to keys. We found that 
"five-finger relation" 
means that the knuckles 
should be held parallel 
with the keyboard, while 
for "scale relation" the 
hand must be somewhat 

slanted across the keys, and considerably more slanted 
for "arpeggio relation." This relation is the same at 
any part of the keyboard, it being maintained by the 
flexible adjustment of the wrist. 

In order to put this principle into further practice two 
exercises are given here for the development of good 
touch and fluency in passage playing. Begin with left 
hand, two octaves below middle C, and play forward 
four octaves, continuing the figure of the exercise as in- 
dicated. Drop fifth finger of right hand on topmost 
note, and play back to starting point. Both "five- 
finger" and "scale" adjustment of hands to keys may 
be used. 

toft HaTTcf 
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Oneof the "five points of technique" is the scale, and 
scales form a most important part of pianoforte playing. 
A clear, smooth, flowing, beautiful scale, each note pure 
as a pearl, is delightful to listen to. A perfect scale can- 
not be acquired without taking each step leading up to 
it in logical order — first, perfect balance of finger action 
with each pair of fingers; then perfect legato touch in 
simple five-finger exercises; then adjustment of hands, 
arms, and fingers in more extended passages, and, 
finally, the scale itself. 

Scale means a ladder of tones. Briefly there are 
twelve major scales, one formed on each of the twelve 
notes we have. The formation is very simple, as all 
scales follow the order of intervals found in the model 
key of C. 

Let us consider for a moment our pattern scale, from 
middle C to the C next above it. It will be seen that 
between the third and fourth notes, E and F, and be- 
tween the seventh and eighth notes, B and C, there is 
but a half step. All major scales are made after this 
model. The note upon which the scale starts is called 
the keynote, or "tonic." The fifth note of the scale 
is the "dominant." Each new scale starts on the 
dominant of the scale preceding it. 

Writing out the scales in the regular progressive order 
of sharps and flats will be very helpful to those wishing 
to have a thorough knowledge of scale formation. For 
mental training the letters contained in each scale 
should be recited up and back. This little diagram of 
c rl , the circle of 
scales gives 
the learner 
,*a bird's-eve 
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view over 
the field of 
— i^'jb** scales. 
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f ing the scale 

practise each hand alone at 
first, beginning with the for- 
ward motion. Sit before the 
center of keyboard, and, raising 
the left arm with easy, graceful 
action — hand hanging loosely 
from the wrist — drop, with fifth 
finger on C, two octaves below 
middleC. Thehand is, of course, 
held in the slanting position 
termed "scale relation." Play 
very slowly and observe that at 
A the hand carries the third 
finger over the thumb, while at 
the following D it is the fourth 
finger that crosses the thumb. 



VAGUE secrets, whispered by the leaves 
Of priestly oaks in dim Dodona ; 
Dreams of Greek maids on roseate eves 

In those hale days ere Man had known a 
Worse pain lhan Love's divine disease; 
Occultest runes of moonlit seas, 
Musing around the Cyclades ; 
Weird sorrows of the wandering breeze, 

The wandering brook, the wandering bird, 
And all delicious agonies 
And all high-haunting mysteries 

Whereto the soul of Man hath stirred; 
All feelings that elude the word 
And yet whereof some sound hath shown a 
Bright shadow of perfectest shape 
From whose true spell would none escape- 
Are known ot thee, O deep Cremona ! 
Thou wizard piece of subtlest wood 
Whose power is felt, not understood ! 
Thou instrument of sphinxlike bent, 

Propounding Music's roundest riddle 
And still, despite thy magic might. 
The ribald rabble dub thee Fiddle. 

HENRY AUSTIN 



Proceed thus up the key- 
board for four octaves — 
two octaves above middle 
C. The right arm is now 
raised and drops with easy 
motion, the fifth finger 
playing the upper C. This 
descending scale is also in 
forward motion because 
we are moving the hand 
over the thumb. The same relation of hands to keys 
should be preserved the whole length of the four 
octaves, and the crossing movements must be made 
without disturbing the continuous forward movement 
of hand and arm, or interfering with exact finger action. 

For the backward scale use the right hand and drop 
the thumb on the lower C, and play slowly up the four 
octaves to the upper C, which is taken by the fifth 
finger. The left arm is meanwhile raised, the hand 
hanging loosely from the wrist, and it then drops with 
second finger on B, and then proceeds backward down 
to lower C. The motion is now ever away from the 
thumb. For this reason it is called backward motion. 
The hand is held slanting over the keys while the 
thumb spends most of its time under the hand, being 
held there as soon as released from its key. 

I have endeavored to make these directions as simple 
and clear as possible. They contain the receipt for 
correct scale playing. Every one can acquire a beau- 
tiful scale who is willing to work for it. 

When the principles are understood, and a smooth, 
perfect scale can be played in quarter notes with metro- 
nome at 72, then increase gradually until 144 is reached. 
Return to 72 and play two eighth notes to a beat. 
When these can be played at 144 set the indicator back 
to 72 and add sixteenth notes — four to a beat. Con- 
tinually alternate the values of quarter, eighth, and 
sixteenth notes. 

Do not be satisfied with your scale until it is perfectly 
smooth and flowing in sixteenth notes, with the metro- 
nome at 200. And this is but a small part of what may 
be accomplished, for there seems to be no end to what 
may be done with scales. You should be able to play 
as good a staccato scale as a legato one. When you 
have some control over these two touches there are modi- 
fications of these and other touches to be studied. 
There is an infinite variety of shadings that may be put 
into a scale to make it speak. It must laugh some- 
times, and be crisp and gay; it must rise and fall with 
crescendo and diminuendo, like the wind in the tree 
tops; it must thunder and roar sometimes like the sea 
in a storm. You should command all gradations of 
fineness and force, from the softest whisper up to the 
greatest power. With proper study these opposite 
points will grow farther and farther apart. 

A crescendo scale can begin with the softest pianis- 
simo on the lowest note, and increase in force, note by 
note, until the upper C is reached, which should be the 
highest point of power. Then return to lower C, with 
diminuendo, each note a shade softer than the one 
before it. Also play the whole scale with equal power, 
and repeat with a whispering pianissimo. 

Accents are of great value when applied to scales. 
The principle of the arm accent has already been ex- 
plained. Each beat, every other beat, and the first beat 
of every measure may be accented . 

When the schoolgirl or ama- 
teur speaks with repugnance of 
scale practice it is usually be- 
cause the matter has not been in- 
telligently presented nor studied. 
Scale playing, as outlined in this 
lesson, can only prove a delight- 
ful and fascinating part of piano 
studv. 



A QUESTION of general in- 
terest has been asked by one 
of our subscribers, i. e.: "Who 
are considered the ten greatest 
composers of all time and which 
name preeminently heads the 
list?" In reply to this question 
the opinions of three or four mu- 
sical authorities will be given in 
the April number of The Circle. 
Meanwhile I wish to hear from the 
readers in reply to this question, 
naming the list and giving their 
reasons for so doing. — Editor. 
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A Guide to New Music 




Songs 

THK Flower o' Dunblane" is l>y George Xevin. 
and he has kept the melody of this ballad simple, 
as befits the words; it has quite the "Scotch feel'' to it. 
The same composer has -written a part song lor mixed 
voices called "O Hush Thee, My Baby" which is 
very effective when well rendered, as is another, a 
Scotch part song, " Come All Ye Jolly Shepherds " : 
this is quaint and delightful in its rhythm. 

The above-mentioned songs are published by Theo- 
dore Presser Companv, Philadelphia. 

"Thirty Neapolitan Songs," by some well-known 
and some obscure composers, edited by Mario Favilli, 
have Italian and English text. Many of these songs 
are old favorites, and some are not familiar to American 
ears, but are. nevertheless, charming. In only a few of 
the titles has the Neapolitan dialect been given, as it is 
not generally known even to persons speaking Italian. 

This volume is published by Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston. The same publishers have issued a new edi- 
tion of two old favorites, which are ever beautiful: "On 
Bright Pinions," by Felix Mendelssohn, and "Ma- 
rie," by Adolf Jensen. 

Sacred 

"Nearer, My God, to Thee," by William R. 
Spence, is a hymn anthem for alto and bass solos and 
mixed voices. This setting is better style than usually 
falls to the lot of these words. 

"Sun of My Soul" is by the same composer, and 
is a singable and easy hymn anthem for men's voices. 

"Be Strong," by H. L. Baumgartner, is written in 
two keys, for high voice and for low voice. It is melo- 
dious and pleasing. 

This song is published by William Maxwell Music 
Company, New York. 

"In My Father's House Are Many Mansions" 
is by Lucina Jewell and makes a most pleasing offertory 
selection; it is written for high voice in E and medium 
voice in C. 

"If All the World Has Turned from Thee," 
by Oskar Wermann, is rather pretentious in its setting, 
but will, doubtless, please many listeners who care for 
this stvlc of music. 

"Praise to the Lord'' is by Frances Allitsen and 
is a song of thanksgiving that makes a showv offertorv 
piece. 

"All Will Be Well" is simpler and less preten- 
tious than some of the foregoing songs, and easier of 
execution. 

The four songs mentioned above are published bv 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Instrumental 

" Remembraxce," Opus 31, No. 4, is a recital piece 
by F'rnst Kullak. It is charmingly simple in its ar- 
rangement and leaves much in the matter of treatment 
to the individual sympathetic rendering for its effect. 
This composer has given us "Pierrot Tantz," which 
is a pretty little conceit that needs must be played with 
much spirit and expression to give it the right swing; 
this dance is also arranged for four hands. 

"Turkish March," Opus 26, is by R. Krentzlin. 
It is not difficult and affords variety in the fingering by 
the right hand. 

"Clover Leaves/' This is a collection of melo- 
dious pieces for the pianoforte; six-hand arrangement 
by Edmund Parlow. "The Hunter's Song," by 
Frank Lynes, is one of the "easy" numbers, while 
"Napolitana Saltarello," by Charles Morley, is 
moderately difficult. 

"PIERROT," an I m prom ptu-valse by Arthur Seybold, 
is a brilliant composition for advanced students. 

All of the above-mentioned compositions are pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, New York. 

"Yalse Caprice Elegante," by H. Englemann, is 
a tuneful little composition for the second-grade pupil. 

"Little Daisy's Waltz" and "Cricket Polka," 
by M. F. Huse, are easy-teaching pieces for the first- 
grade pupil. 

"Hand Expansions and Contractions," by E. R. 
Kroeger, are excellent arrangements in the form of 
arpeggio and scale exercises in all the kevs. 

The above-mentioned compositions are published by 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. This company pub- 
lishes "The Essentials of Pianoforte Playing," by 
Clayton Jones, which was reviewed in the February 
Circle; through an error the credit was omitted. 




MEHLIN & SONS 




dlntmor fHager-panna 

Have taken the front rank among the 
really artistic pianos by reason of their 
superb tone quality and the excellence 
which distinguishes every detail of their 
construction. 

Fr- Prices, Terms and Art Catal.g, zerite to 
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Important Announcement to Subscribers < 
THE CIRCLE Preferred Stock Last 



SO MANY of our subscribers who did not secure shares of THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY Pre- 
ferred Stock when announced last summer have inquired during the past few weeks whether it is now possible J 
to obtain some of it that we have decided to make this definite statement to all. J 
A portion of the Preferred Stock is still held in the treasury, and we had not intended to make any further general 
offer on this balance through THE CIRCLE. The greater part of the Preferred Stock has been subscribed. Many 
bank presidents and cashiers, officers of insurance companies and prominent business concerns, and many professional 
men in New York City and throughout the country have commended the investment and put their own money into it. 
It is a better investment now than it ever was, and it is becoming better continually as the magazine grows older and 
stronger. 

We know very well that when the big circulation campaigns and book-selling enterprises now being pushed forward 
shall be successfully carried out the Preferred Stock and the Common 
Stock of THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY will be even 
more in demand and very likely will be worth a premium. 

If the balance of the Preferred Stock we now have is sold this spring, 
with the bonus of Common Stock, subscribers will have but a very short 
time to wait until their investment is largely increased in negotiable value, 
and is earning handsome dividends. 

But we had intended to hold back this balance of the Preferred Stock 
until it could be easily sold at par without any bonus of Common Stock, 
because the Common Stock is very much in demand, both by the officers of 
the Company and by subscribers who are eagerly taking advantage of the 
remarkable Birthday Celebration Offer which THE CIRCLE is now 
making. This offer enables them to secure Common Stock in connection 
with their clubs of new subscriptions for THE CIRCLE for 1910. 

We would like very much to hold whatever Common Stock there is 
left, because very little is available for the purposes mentioned. But the 
more we try to hold it back the more it seems to be called for. None has 
been offered for sale by the Company, but many subscribers have insisted 
upon buying it rather than the Preferred Stock, on which a cumulative 
7 per cent, dividend from the net earnings of the Company is guaranteed. 
Of course, when the Company is making big profits, very shortly, the Common Stock will be very valuable. 

The Preferred Stock is valuable immediately, because it begins as soon as purchased earning its 7 per cent, dividends, 
which are posted on the Stock ledger to the credit of each Stockholder, and become a first charge against all net profits of 
the business, and are payable as soon as the auditor's accounts for the year show the amount of such profits. 

The only way Common Stock is offered is as a 30 per cent, bonus, with the Preferred Stock, or in payment for 
services to those who join in THE CIRCLE Birthday Celebration. 

There is just one dominant reason, therefore, why we have decided to offer at this time the balance of our Preferred 
Stock, with its 30 per cent, bonus of the greatly desired Common Stock. 

Circulation — new subscribers — is the magic power which will enable us to do great things with and through 1 
THE CIRCLE, and will enable us, also, to pay handsome dividends to all our Stockholders. We have now, 
for this coming spring, three of the greatest subscription campaigns THE CIRCLE has ever undertaken, and we 
want to push them in the largest and most aggressive way possible. Tests have been made of some of these new sub- 
scription plans with the most gratifying results. One of our offers has returned new subscriptions amounting to over 
25 per cent, of the number of letters mailed. This is a phenomenal percentage and a very profitable one. Other offers 
also are almost ready to be sent out, and we are planning to mail over a million letters during the spring for the 
purpose of securing at once the big increase in our subscription list. A large fund for extra postage, printing, and labor 
is necessary. Consequently, we will release the balance of this Preferred Stock for this purpose on the following terms: 



Strong Endorsement 

We have called the attention of some of our best people to your 
publication and must say that the opinions have been highly flatter- 
ins to the publishers. I shall endeavor to add as many names to 
your list as possible. I have a very wide acquaintance in the West 
and Northwest. 1 can refer you to our mayor, Mr. Crittendon, of 
Kansas City. Our reports about your company are very good and 
if you can use more capital in the future should like to be favored 
with the opportunity. GEO- B. PROVOST. Missouri. 

Yours, giving story of THE CIRCLE to date and plans for the future, . 
is certainly intensely interesting reading and I don't wonder after f 
what you have been through that you have so splendid an enthusi- i 
asm for the future. I am enclosing check inpayment for . . . shares f 
more of the Preferred Stock with bonus of the Common; wish I ]. 
could make it more, but I'm glad to have a part, if only a small one, 
in building up what I consider the best magazine that comes into 
mv home * W. B. CHANDLER, Massachusetts. 

I believe with all my heart that THE CIRCLE is going to win out 
and prove a great success financially and that its unique field of op- 
eration — the portrayal and encouragement of the good rather than 
the bad in the varied walks of life— holds unlimited possibilities. 

Rev. H. H. CUSHING, New York. 

I cannot help but feel that my small investment in THE CIRCLE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY will be one of the best investments I 
have made. With your push and energy behind THE CIRCLE I 
feel that success is assured to a large degree. 

A. L. BURT, Missouri. 



md Others Who Did Not Secure Any of 
Summer and Are Now Asking for It 



Offer No. 2 
Offer No. 3 
Offer No. 4 
Offer No. 5 



Offer No. 1 — for $500. — 50 shares Preferred Stock at $10 a share par, $500; with 15 shares Common Stock at 
$10 a share par, $150 (bonus). One or more Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE may be substituted 
for a like number of shares of Common Stock as bonus, at the option of the subscriber. 
for $300. — 30 shares Preferred Stock at $10 a share par, $300; with 9 shares Common Stock at 
$10 a share par, $go (bonus). Same option regarding Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE, 
for $200. — 20 shares Preferred Stock at $10 a share par, $200 ; with 6 shares Common Stock at 
$10 a share par, $60 (bonus). Same option regarding Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE, 
for $100. — 10 shares Preferred Stock at $10 a share par, $100; with 3 shares Common Stock at 
$10 a share par, $30 (bonus). Same option regarding Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE, 
-for $50. — 5 shares Preferred Stock at $10 a share par, $50; with 1 share Common Stock or one Life 

Subscription, $10 (bonus). 

Most of our subscribers know already, from the experiences of such 
magazines as Munsey's, Everybody's, The Outlook, The Ladies' Home 
Journal, and others, how immensely profitable such an investment often 
becomes. In the case of THE CIRCLE we hope and fully expect to reach 
the highest point of profitableness ever reached by any magazine. We 
have just leased an additional entire floor in the handsome building on 
Madison Square, where THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
first set up housekeeping two years ago. We now occupy all of the build- 
ing, except that part used by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. THE CIRCLE MAGAZINE has the most perfectly equipped 
subscription department we have ever seen for any magazine. A number 
of our Stockholders and subscribers who have visited our building and in- 
spected the various departments on three floors have been enthusiastic and 
prophesy a great future for the business. Read in some of the letters quoted 
here what Stockholders are saying about their investment and about the 
record THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY has made thus far. 

Here is an Important Point: This offer, with the bonus, is 
made at this time to provide the extra fund for the purpose specified. 
Therefore, subscriptions should be made quickly and with the expectation 
of paying the amounts all during the next three months. Reservations must be sent in now, but the payment may be 
divided, if necessary, into three monthly instalments. Just write to us, using one of the forms below, and say how many- 
shares you will take. After this immediate purpose is served if any Preferred Stock is left it will probably be held in 
the treasury and the bonus of Common Stock withdrawn. Now is the only chance you can be sure of on these terms. 

THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

EUGENE THWING, President 



f _from St ocKh older ^ 

I consider the offer made by you one that appeals to the intelli- 
gence and business acumen of men, and cannot fail to meet with 
hearty response from a discerning public. 

I congratulate you on the showing made for the past year, and for 
the extensive plans formulated for the ensuing year. Surely nothing 
but success can crown your efforts. 

Wm. R. CARSON. Indiana. 

I enclose check of $ . . . for . . . shares of Preferred, and bonus of 
. . . shares of Common Stock. I wish that it were for ten times as 
much ! 1 congratulate, you on your possession of THE CIRCLE- One 
senses, in your letter, the hard breathing but shining eyes of the 
Marathon runner. To have kept the track at all during the panic 
was a triumph of endurance, but to have won is a victory of whose 
glory all are proud. 

"Gluck auf " — noch einmahl — Heil, Gluck und Segen ! 

ADA. A. MOSHER, Florida. 

You will remember that I was one of the charter subscribers for 
THE CIRCLE and have watched its growth since the first issue. It 
is always a pleasure when THE CIRCLE arrives and I have been 
sending it to my son who is in the Marine Corps in the Philippines; 
so that no doubt it is being perused with interest by many of the boys 
over there. The varied material and departments appeal to persons 
of all ideas and will interest them. I have seen from the first that 
there are hustlers and earnest workers back of the proposition and 
wish I could take more of the stock. There is a broad field for pub- 
lishing and with careful management there is money in it. 

A. W. CUTRIGHT, Wisconsin, 
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CASH APPLICATION FORM 

Mr. EUGENE THWING, President 
50 Madison Avenue, New York 

Gentlemen — You may record my subscription for shares of the Cumula- 
tive 7 per cent. Preferred Stock of THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING CO., at par, $10 per 
share with a bonus of 30 per cent, as follows: 

Shares of Common Stock at $10 per share. 

Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE at Sio each. 

I enclose herewith $ payment in full for the stock. Issue Certificates to 

Record Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE in the following names: 



THREE MONTHS' PAYMENT FORM 

(Payments may be made 10 per cent, with order; balance in three equal monthly 

instalments.) 
Me. EUGENE THWING, President 
50 Madison Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen — You may record mv subscription for shares of the Cumula- 
tive 7 per cent. Preferred Stock of THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING CO., at par, Sio per 
share with a bonus of 30 per cent, as follows : 

Shares of Common Stock at Sio per share. 

Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE at $10 each. 

I enclose herewith $ as first payment on same, the balance amounting to 

S ....to be paid in three monthly instalments of S each. When full pay- 
ment has been made please issue Certificate to 

Record Life Subscriptions for THE CIRCLE in the following names: 



Signed. 



Date. 

Mar.C 



Address. 



Date. 

Mar. C 



Signed 

Address. 
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How We Were Won 
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TE HAD in our home the 
finest training a family could 
have. We were taught the strictest 
lessons of morality and good living. 
It was almost impossible for us to 
say the bad words children are 
sometimes accustomed to use; all 
my life it has seemed a physical 
impossibility to say some of the 
things I hear other men say. 

Though I was not in the habit of attending the 
Methodist Sunday school I went one Sunday afternoon 
in company with a gentleman who roomed at our home. 
A prayer meeting was held that day in the school at 
which an invitation was given to the children to rise for 
prayers. I did so, not comprehending it altogether. 
But the act made a great impression on me. Some 
little time after this I had a severe attack of typhoid 
fever. Coming out of a delirium I overheard the doc- 
tor and my mother talking, and heard the doctor say 
the crisis would come that night and that 
he had not much hope that I would pull 
through. When he went out I began to pray. 
I told the Lord I felt too young to die, and 
promised Him if He would spare my life I 
would devote it to Him. 

But even after this I could not be sure I 
was a Christian. I went to the altar a num- 
ber of times, but ray experience was lacking 
in any sense of the supernatural. I used to 
look and listen to try to learn how one might 
know he is a Christian. I asked my Sunday- 
school teacher and read many things, yet I 
found the thing such a mystery I could not 
penetrate it. 

Finally, at a young people's meeting, I said 
to mvself : "One thing I will do anyway. I'm 
going to act like a Christian and leave the 
rest with God." Soon after that, when I was 
fifteen years old, I made a public confession 
at a Sunday-school meeting. And at some 
time or other, not long after, I crossed the line without 
knowing it. — Frank Moss, First Assistant District 
Attorney, New York City. 

1WAS led to Christ about my fourteenth year by a 
schoolmate of about my own age, Walter Clark, of 
Brattleboro, Vt. The dear fellow has been in heaven 
many years, but the memory of his true Christian friend- 
ship and service in leading me to our Saviour will ever 
be a sweet one to me. — William Phillips Hall, Presi- 
dent, The Hall Signal Company. 

THE strongest influence that resulted in my accept- 
ance of Christ was the godly example of my sainted 
father. This was not accomplished by personal solici- 
tation nor the slightest moral pressure. His virile man- 
hood, accompanied by his strong faith, clean life, and 
sweet Christian spirit made so profound an impression 
on my heart and soul that I early determined to become 
a follower of the same Christ whom he knew, and to 
accept the teachings of that Christ as the guiding 
principle of my own life. 

The definite step was taken at the age of fifteen at a 
prayer meeting to which I was accustomed to go in my 
father's company. There were other influences con- 
tributing to this end. Among them were the efforts of 
two pastors and a teacher at preparatory school, but the 
deciding factor was the silent and impelling appeal of 
the every-day life of my father. — Fredric W. Frost, 
Attornev and Manufacturer. 



Mission Study Classes 

THE first need in organizing a mission study class is 
for one person in your church who is interested 
and convinced. 

It may or may not be that the one most interested will 
make the best leader, but if these two are one the results 
will be the best. The church missionary committee, the 
pastor, or the young people's society will appoint the 
leader, and one special service — either a church prayer 
meeting or the weekly meeting of the young people's 
society — will be made a missionary rally. Recruits for 
the class will be enrolled at this meeting. There should 
be no undue pressure; it is better to start with a few who 
will stick than with a big list that will rapidly thin out. 

The best results are found to be obtained from the 
smallest classes — from six to twelve has proved the most 
satisfactory size. 

Almost everything from now on depends on the leader. 
He must be alive; he must really care about those 
stranger brothers over the seas who need the church's 
help; he must master the text book; he must be able to 




make the life and the thoughts and the needs of the 
people who are to be studied real and vivid to the class. 

The course should not extend beyond eight weeks. 
It will not be hard to get people to promise one night a 
week for eight weeks. 

The class session should be given the whole of one 
evening, not a hurried half hour before another service 
or the fag end of an evening, the fore part of which has 
been used for something else. 

The best place to meet is in some one's dining room 
around the table, or in a classroom where there are 
tables, blackboards, and other study accessories. 

Mission study is business, yet it is pleasure, too. The 
leader will do well to remember always that he is dealing 
with people, not facts and figures. Here are men and 
women and little children with bodies and minds like 
the people of our churches. Greater than knowledge is 
love. It is necessary to learn about them, but it is more 
necessary to love them. Love finds a way. 

Maps and charts are available to make real the status 
and the successes of the mission movement. The litera- 
ture is extensive and fine. 

The course will close with some sort of an exhibition 
which will interest others and win new recruits for sub- 
sequent courses. 

The tremendous impetus and momentum of the re- 
cent missionary activities began and have continued in 
the spirit of prayer. This will make every item of the 
movement in every corner, however obscure, victorious. 



Are Prayers Answered ? 

AX INCIDENT just comes to my mind. Some 
l months ago a lady sent down a request for prayer 
in behalf of a man in whom she was interested. She 
said she had great faith in the prayers of the converts 
of Water Street. We began to pray for this man, not 
knowing who he was, and having never seen him. We 
just left it with God and prayed that in some way, some- 
how, He would touch this man's heart. In a short time 
we received another request from this lady. She told 
us that the first man she had asked prayers for had been 
saved and now she wanted us to pray for her brother. 
We could give many incidents of direct answer to 
prayer in which we have been privileged to share. — 
John H. Wyburn, Superintendent McAuley Water 
Street Mission, New York. 

SEVEN souls braved the mud and rain and gathered 
round a cottage table one stormy night for prayer 
and praise. After a couple of bright, trustful hymns, 
and a short season of prayer, the leader, in an around- 
the-hearth manner, said: "The first word of 
our text to-night is 'ask,' and the last word 
'receive'; now what's in the middle." 

"And ye shall" was the quick response, as 
all fell in with the spirit of the question (see 
John 16:24). 

Mr. M. spoke up and said: "I know that 
this text is true, and that Jesus lives. There 
are landmarks along certain streets down in 
the city that I never pass without recalling 
special answers to prayer." He then gave 
proof positive that the Lord, in miraculous 
manner, had opened the way for him to get 
work in places where, without divine interpo- 
sition, it would have been an impossibility, and 
he still occupies a responsible position that the 
Lord gave him in answer to prayer. 

Mr. J., a blind man, gave thrilling accounts 
of the way in which his feet had been guided 
through dangers manifold, how he had found 
his way when lost, and had his life spared time 
and again in answer to prayer. Mrs. G. told how she 
had committed her daughter to God, and He had 
definitely pointed out the place where she was to take 
her training. One lady gave an account of how she 
obtained her present position as teacher in the pub- 
lic schools by faith; another of how she had re- 
ceived special help for a friend; another of how, after 
hours of searching for a mistake in her books, it 
had been pointed out to her almost at once in answer 
to prayer. — Helex Adair. 

AVERY impressive instance of answer to prayer is to 
be found in the inception of the Laymen's Mis- 
sionary Movement, which came at a time when the mis- 
sionaries on the foreign field had united in prayer for an 
uprising among the men of the church at home. The 
movement itself was started as the result of a prayer 
meeting held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, November 15, 1906, lasting all the 
afternoon and evening. The resolutions adopted at 
that time expressed the conviction that God was call- 
ing the Christian business and professional men of this 
generation to a greatly increased participation in the 
missionary life of the church. 

The leaders of the movement feel that their guidance 
in the formation of plans, and the financial support 
which has been freely accorded to it, are also direct 
answers to prayer. — Charles A. Guxx, Executive 
Secretarv, Lavmen's Missionarv Movement. 
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How Rich Are You? 

SUPPOSE your father were a billionaire and you 
could have all the money you wanted. How much 
would you have ? 

That is a delectable contemplation, isn't it? 
And it is literally true, only more than literally true. 
Suppose it were like this: That the gold your father 
would give you was of a kind that could not be stolen, 
that need absolutely never be lost, and that by some 
magic — magic for which the world's rich men have ever 
been wildly seeking — you could take along with you 
when you lie down to die. That is exactly the situation. 
How rich are you ? 

" Hitherto ye have asked nothing. Ask and ye shall 
receive that your joy may be full." 

He will give "according to the riches of His glory." 

He "shall supply" — bold statement of a man who 
knew — "all your need according to His riches in glory." 

"And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; 
and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that calleth you 
who also will do it." 

"He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things ? " 

"Love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, self control " 

"All things are yours and ye are Christ's." 



THE CIRCLE 
Recent Victories 

IT IS probably true that never in the history of the 
church has there been an assembly like that which 
gathered at the Hippodrome, in Xew York, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 16. Five thousand men met to- 
gether and, after listening to the addresses of George 
Sherwood Eddy, J. Campbell White, and Dr. J. A. 
MacDonald, of Toronto, forthwith pledged the churches 
which they represented to pay this year the sum of 
8725,000 for the work of foreign missions. This almost 
doubled the total gifts to missions made by the churches 
of Xew York last year. 

More good news. A curriculum has at last been 
adopted by the international Sunday-school committee 
which will appeal at once to the common sense 
of pastors and parent and to the trained judgment 
of teachers. The courses are arranged by grades as 
in public schools, and are planned so that the 
whole Sunday-school course will give a pupil at 
its close a comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. 
The new plan provides a sixteen-year course of 
study designed for pupils from four to twenty years 
of age. A text book is provided for each grade, 
containing the lessons for the year with suitable notes. 

A fine spirit of unity is revealed in the fact that the 
denominations are working together instead of inde- 
pendently in preparation of the lesson helps for these 
new courses. An interdenominational board of editors 
is at work preparing the new Sunday-school literature. 
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Dr. White's Bible Talk 



I FEEL very much like calling the 
attention of my readers to one of 
the most widely favorite chapters of the 
Bible. Which one do you guess it to 
be? The fourteenth of St. John? Yes, 
that is it. I have just lately been 
much helped by the perusal of some 
portions of this chapter. 

This talk is going to head up with 
verses 21 and 23, and with the word 
"keep." What do you think is in 
these verses and why do I choose this 
word ? 

Now, you cannot get much profit 
from this talk without your Bible — so 
you would better get it right now and 
follow directions. This may run into 
a correspondence school yet, or something of the kind. 

Xote : 

1. This chapter division was probably occasioned by 
that great, tender saying of our Lord: "Let not your 
heart be troubled," but it would bring out the connec- 
tion better if we could begin back at 1,3:36. 

Why ? This is a conversation after supper and four 
disciples ask Jesus questions — a question each, except 
Peter, who asks two. 

For fear somebody has not gotten his Bible as sug- 
gested, I give here in order the five questions. 

a. Simon Peter: "Lord, whither goest thou?" 

b. Simon Peter: "Why cannot I follow thee 
now?" 

c. Thomas: "How know we the way?" 

d. Philip: "Lord, show us the Father." 

e. Judas (not Iscariot) : "Lord, what is come to pass 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us and not unto 
the world ?" 

2. Note how Jesus answers the first question. In 
different ways He answers it, but, perhaps, the most 
definite single expression is 

in 14:28: "I go unto the 
Father." 

3. Go through the chapter 
and note the use of the words 
go and come. 

4. Think for a moment of 
some reasons why Peter could 
not follow Christ then. 

5. See how' in His answer 
to Thomas' question inverse 
5 Jesus involves the idea of 
going to the Father. 

6. Xbw trace the idea of 
the manifestation of the 
Father in verses 8-2 1 in the 
reply to Philip's request, 
"Show us the Father." It 
heads up in Jesus saying in 
verse 21: "I will manifest 
myself unto Him." 

Thus the Father is said to 
be manifested in the Son. 




What is the condition of such mani- 
festation? See verse 2r. "He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, 
I will manifest myself unto him." 

There is the whole of Christianity. 
His part is to manifest Himself. Our 
part is to keep His commandments. 

7. We are thus brought to the last 
question asked in verse 22: "How is it 
thou will manifest thyself unto us and 
not unto the world ? " 

The answer of Jesus is: "Because I 
can manifest myself only to those who 
love me. To such both my Father and 
I will come and in them we will live." 

8. Why is this chapter so popular? 
One reason is because so many people 

are in trouble and it is a passage which is full of com- 
fort. What is the source of this comfort? 

Well, the chapter gives a very comforting account of 
heaven. This account is given by one who gives us the 
impression that He knows what He is talking about. 
Then it tells of the Helper whom Jesus has sent to take 
His place and to be more to His people than even Jesus 
Himself was when He was on earth. The chapter gives 
us the mystery of the Holy Trinity. The practical, 
helpful value of this doctrine is very great. It 
satisfies. 

But we promised to round up with verse 21 and the 
word ''keep.'' Let every reader memorize verses 21 
and 23. They are gems. 

Think oftener of the simplicity of the Gospel. It 
calls to obedience of the perfect Master and Friend, 
and, as the necessary result of it, the manifestation 
of Himself within the believer, thus bringing to 
pass the blessedness of the indwelling of the fulness 
of God. 

Where shall I 



The Honor Roll 



HERE is a 
record hard 
to beat. ASun- 
day-school 
scholar who has 
never missed a 
Sunday ! Sev- 
enteen years in 
Sunday school 
unthoul miss- 
ing a session. 
S e ve n I e e n 
times fifty-two 
are — never mind, but that's 
what he has done. And for 
most of the years it was a 
whole mile he had to walk. 
But snow, rain, ice, sun- 
shine were all alike lo Mas- 
ter, later Mr. Abram Stevens, 
of Spring Valley, X. Y. 

Now he is a married man. 
and the only difference is 
that she goes, too, and Ihey 
have three-quarters of a 
mile to walk instead of a full 
mile. It is interesting to 
observe that it was the 
church that moved nearer 




Stevens ; he 
lives precisely 
where he did 
seventeen 
years ago when 
he took his first 
trip to Sunday- 
school. 

Mr. Stevens 
holds a res[K)n- 
sible clerkship 
in the Vale & 
Towne Manufacturing 
Company, with which he 
has been connected for 
something over live years. 
He is a busy "commuter," 
with a long walk 10 the sta- 
tion and a long ride to the 
city. But be is never too 
tired to get up by the clock 
Sunday morning and steam 
off to Sunday school. 

Seventeen years as a pu- 
pil and officer without a 
single break. Does any one 
know of a record that can 
equal (his ? 



find God ? Shall I climb to some 
steep height ? Xo. In my 
heart I find Him if I obey 
Him. All the way He comes 
to dwell in me to cause me 
to rejoice in His presence. 

"What kind of a God 
have you?" asked Collins, 
the English deist, once, of a 
quiet countryman. "My 
God," said he, in reply, "is 
so big that the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain Him 
and so little that He dwells in 
my heart." The deist re- 
marked afterward that the 
answer affected him more 
than all the books on apolo- 
getics which he had ever 
read. 

Remember, it is yours 
and mine to keep His com- 
mandments — it is His to re- 
veal Himself. 



The New Book of 
Biltmore Nursery, 
"Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs" — 




Gives full information as to the 
habits and characteristics of this 
class of ornamentals, and shows 
many of the best kinds as grown 
in typical gardens, lawns, and 
yards. In this way it suggests 
numerous pleasing ideas for plant- 
ing home grounds, large and small, 
describing the flowering trees and 
shrubs best adapted to the purixtse. 

A Hint of What This New Book Is Like 

Flowering Crab-Apple, shown in the lower picture, is thus 
described by the book: ''With perfume laden — sweet fragance 
with every breath wafted here and there by spring's soft air; with 
harmony of color — blushing pink and rose from opening bud lo 
falling flower so bright and fair; this is the call of the Wild Crab- 
Apple. The answer, gentle reader, you know too well, for who 
has not responded ? Their dainty flowers, with enticing sweet- 
ness, make fast friends everywhere." 

How You May Get a Copy Free 
Jt cost a great deal of money t» produce this book — some 
thirty cents a copy — and each copy 
takes three cents postage. No pro- 
miscuous distribution to 
persons not interested 
in home-ground dec- 
oration is practicable, 
therefore, but we will 
gladly send a copy free 
of all charge to any 
one who owns a home. 

BILTMORE 
NURSERY 
Boi 939 
Biltmore N. C. 





Successful 
Egg Farming 

A MONG people who can 
afford luxuries there is 
great demand for a regular 
supply of fresh eggs. The 
few growers who can furnish them regularly, 
winter and summer alike, get very high prices. 

The Corning Egg-Book 

(entitled " S6.4.r per Hen per Year ") lolls how two men, in poor 
health, starting four years ago with only thirty hens, made from 
their little egg farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last year. It 
tells all about their experience, their failures, their methods and 
how others, men or women, with good sense, care and faithful 
work can make money in the same way. 

The Corning Egg -Book is sold incombinalion with theFarm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and we have made arrangements to make this 

SPECIAL OFFER : — For Si.oo (cash, money order or check) we 
will send postpaid the Coming Egg-Book and the Farm Jonrnal 
for two years, and American Poultry Advocate two years, all for 
Si.oo if order is sent at once to 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
731 Hogan Block .'. .'. Syracuse, N. Y. 



Big Profits in Vacuum Cleaning 



Hundreds of Aero Power Wagons are in opera- 
tion in every part of the United States, clearing 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. Exceptionally safe and 
profitable in cities from 5,000 up. Requires $1,000 
to start — makes money at once. 

The Aero Vacuum Cleaning 
Power Wagons are standard — 
establish ed by years of use 
throughout the country. Write 
for Wagon Catalog today. 

Largest builders in the world 
of built-into-the. house Vacu- 
um Cleaoing Systems Send 
for "Stationary Plant" Catalog, 
stating kind and size of bulld- 
og. 



American Air Clean- 
ing Company 

218 SYCAMORE STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




Cincinnati Iron Fence Co. 

OUR WORK i * i FIRST CLASS 




largest Iron Fence Factory in Oblo. 

Get our prices before purchasing. 
AGENTS WANTED In every town. EASY TO SELL. 
Address Dep't J for prices. CUtCIJiJiATI, OHIO. 



"Mental Assassination" new pamphlet by 

I. M. H aide man, D.D., Author of " Christian Science 
in the Light of Holy Scriptures." Price 10 cents. 

CHARLES C. COOK, 150 Nassau Street, New York 



BIBLE STUDY BOOK FREE 

A complete Synopsis of Bible Study of great value to 
all students of the Word. Send postal-card request to 
SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Room 927, li>0 Nassau Street. New York 
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Wanted: $1,900,000 Fire Insurance 




HHAT'S all right. I know all about 
i that big town that needs more fire- 
insurance protection than it can get. 
We read the papers. What's more, 
we're going to supply them with a 
pretty fair proportion of the amount." 
It was Dave Hutton, of Hutton Brothers, insurance 
brokers, who said this, sighting me along his legs and 
between his feet as he leaned back in a chair, his heels 
on the slide of his desk. "Those folks say," I replied, 
"that the brokers who get this business in their town 
have got to know the insurance companies from A to Z." 

"I know them backward," snorted Hutton. "That's 
my business to know the companies. Where would we 
be to-day if we didn't know them?" He waved his 
hand ceilingward and chuckled : "I know how the local 
agent lost that town. When things got to growing and 
his companies couldn't take care of all the lines, that 
fellow just got panicky and put his customers in any com- 
pany he could think of. Result? A $12, ooo fire and a 
$2,000 indemnity. I could have told 'em it would happen. 

"Why, here in this office we keep tab on every big 
fire and how the companies come through. Name any 
company doing business in this State and I will tell you 
what its capital and surplus are, its ratio of expense to 
premium income, and its ratio of losses. I will tell you 
what sort of people they are at settling claims, and how 
they stand on the tariff (fire-insurance rates). I've got 
a picture here," Hutton tapped a large, bald skull, " of 
every company, and all you need do is to name it and 
I'll say if that's the company for your property." 

This reads boastful, but it didn't sound so. Any one 
who knows Mr. Hutton knows him for a modest man. 
But he is proud of his profession; he believes fire in- 
surance is the biggest and squarest game being played 
to-day, and that the goal cannot be won by a fumbler 
or a faker. 

" It takes brains — big brains for big deals ; good brains 
for any kind. But these little, scrambling beggars rush- 
ing around trying to make a living by hoodwinking sane 
people into giving them their insurance to place — bah ! 
they should be clerks for big men — the public is fooled 
by them. As well give to a law student somegreat " 

But Hutton had a good listener in me, and his favorite 
subject claimed him. He began again : "It's the only 
way. You never can tell what kind of a proposition 
comes next, and the man who knows where to place it 
quick gets the business." This time he waved his hand 
significantly so as to indicate the entire office, and con- 
tinued : " Often a broker gets an undesirable risk to 
cover, or a risk may be located in territory where the 
best companies are full and so don't want to write a 
new line. He must take care of his customer, and if he 
knows the companies thoroughly he can get one big 
office to every two or three small ones, on the risk, and 
in case of loss the big concerns set the pace in the ad- 
justment." 

Here Mr. Hutton got to his feet and beckoned me to 
a filing cabinet, remarking, on the way : " Knowing your 
companies helps, too, in the incidental matter of com- 
missions." The cabinet contained narrow drawers filled 
with cards closely printed. Mr. Hutton fingered them 
familiarly. 

"Every building in the city and every kind of occu- 
pancy is specifically rated there, with modifications al- 
lowable under certain conditions," he explained, "and 
the broker "who has to consult these cards every time 
a line is offered to him ought to be somebody's rate 
clerk. What would you think of a jeweler who had to 
look up his own catalogue in order to sell you a necklace ? 
or of any business man who didn't know the selling 
price of his goods? It's the same here. There is a 
basic rate fixed for each class of property, and deduc- 
tions or increases for each deviation from that standard. 
To learn those basic rates and to know the table of 
changes is not a huge task. is positively necessary. 



"This town that wants $1,900,000 protection, we 
know all about it. One of their factory men dropped 

in to see Creedon, secretary of the W Insurance 

Company, not long ago. Happened to find out they had 
been boy friends. They were talking insurance in about 
three minutes, of course. Creedon was a broker a few 
years ago. 'What rate you paying?' he asked. 

"'Two thirty-five,' said this man in surprise; 'is not 
that the regular rate?' 

" ' The regular rate ? ' queried Creedon. ' It's the rate 
for an unimproved factory such as yours might have 
been once. Don't you have iron shutters and fire doors ? ' 

" ' Certainly.' 

"'How about a sprinkler system?' 
" ' Got the best there is.' 

"Well, to make the story short, that innocent mer- 
chant had been making all the 
improvements called for by the 
fire companies and had never 
gotten a revised rate. The 
thing couldn't happen often, 
for the company's maps would 
show the true situation and the 
rate would be corrected there, 
but in his case no official had 
inspected the plant and the 
agent had utterly failed to keep 
himself posted on rates. 

" So, of course, that agent lost 
some renewals. In fact, like 
many a real-estate dealer doing 
an insurance side line, he knew 
nothing beyond the terms of 
each individual transaction. 
"To succeed in fire insurance 
you have to make it your life 
work. And there's enough to 
it to take you all that time." 

Mr. Hutton suddenly whisked 
a big, crackly sheet of highly 
lithographed paper before me. 
It was densely printed in parts, 
and had a lot of small printed 
slips pasted on it, and some rub- 
ber-stamp impressions showed 
here and there. He struck it 
sternly with his seal finger and 
spoke impressively: 

"There is the contract that 



A Word from the Wise g 

To the Editor 
of the Business Circle 

I HAVE found the best rule in business, as in 
private life, to be, "to do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you." 

JACOB H.SCHIFF, Banker, Financier 

PREREQUISITES to preeminent success are : 
Care in the selection of a congenial and hon- 
orable vocation ; courageous persistency, com- 
bined with intelligence and honesty in its prosecu- 
tion. With these general rules there are no limits 
to the possibilities of a man's achievements except 
the limitations of human capacity and endurance. 

Ex-Senator JOHN F. DRYDEN 

Pres. The Prudential Insurance Co. 

'T'HESE four qualities will always be present in 
successful careers: Honesty, which is something 
every man understands; Fairness, by which 1 
mean considering the other man's side of the mat- 
ter, getting his point of view, pulling yourself in 
his place, and then acting accordingly; Industry — 
and industry is related to success in the same way 
as breathing is to life, it is something in which there 
can be no let-up ; Hope — a man must be an op- 
timist to succeed ; no man can be big who is shriv- 
eled by pessimism. Big men — big in brains, in morals, 
in perseverance, in hope — make big successes. 

THEODORE P. SHONTS 
R. R. and Street Ry. President 



Attention to Business 



is back of half of the credit extended in this country. 
How many parties to it understand it ? The fire-insur- 
ance companies and their salaried officials do. The in- 
sured almost never does. Why ? Because he relies on his 
agent to understand it for him. A broker or an agent who 
doesn't know his policy and all its 'special clauses' that are 
printed separately can't keep the same line of insurance 
three years. A young fellow left our employ four years 
ago and got one of our best customers to give him his 
insurance, 'just to start him going.' It started him 
all right. The firm had a bad fire and told their new 
broker to look after their interests. He didn't even 
know what to do first, let alone the dozen things that 
come after that. The firm finally got into the hands of 
a tricky public adjuster, then into court on their own 
motion, and then were glad to accept the 50 per cent. 

of the whole loss offered by the 
companies. Their policies were 
all wrong, and no two alike. 
Their claims were not filed in 
accordance with the terms of the 
policy. Everything went askew, 
and all because the young man 
thought his duty was done when 
he got the companies to 'ac- 
cept' the risk and pay him the 
commission. Do you think he's 
still doing business? No? 
Well, he is; he gets a lot of 
small household-furniture lines 
— but no renewals." 

So the groundwork of Hutton 
Brothers' success seemed to be 
in that word "knowledge." 
Sounds like pointing a moral, 
but that is the fact. Mr. Hutton 
discussed his ways of getting 
insurance and handling losses; 
snappy, clear, compelling meth- 
ods. But the retelling of that 
has to wait a month. Even now 
I have omitted his pointed ref- 
erence to knowing the laws of 
tire insurance and the rules of 
procedure in case of fire. "Know 
the whole subject," he shouted, 
"and then if you can't succeed 
in fire insurance — you don't 
know it after all !" 



By GEORGE F. BARIGHT 



THIS article is the 
*■ depicting incidents 
development of a succi 



BONSALL, general manager of 
the wholesale hardware house 
where Carter was office boy, had the 
reputation of being a hard man to work for. A large, 
dark man, with black eyes that snapped when he gave 
his orders, and with a habit of profanity, Bonsall was 
cordially feared by all the young boys in the place. 

It was about six months after Tom Carter's experi- 
ence with the unexpected advertisement. He had done 
well, when one considered his youth, inexperience, and 
the natural aptitude to combine play with work, and 
the time had come to give him a little broader knowl- 
edge of the business. So Carter was taken out of the 
office and put in the stock room, under the vigilant, 
never-sleeping eye of Bonsall. There was no shirking 
the work — that was impossible. Bonsall, the manager, 
always seemed to be everywhere at once. His quick 
eye could detect with one sweeping glance the work that 
had been poorly done, and excuses were not valid ; 
nothing short of doing it all over again and doing it 
right met the requirements. He might have been better 



liked had his discipline been less 



second in a series 

e 5S (utDusiness lh ma n n d rigorous. But underneath his rough 
manner and fiery temper the man- 
ager had a keen appreciation of the real qualities 
of those under him, though this did not cause him to 
relax for a moment his unrelenting discipline. It came 
to pass after a few months that a new boy was selected 
to open cases and Tom was promoted to the order desk, 
where his duties attained more responsibility. Here he 
had to fill out and prepare for shipment the orders for 
mrchandise forwarded by the firm's traveling salesmen. 
And then came the incident which gave Carter his second 
great lesson in business — character building. 

Among the firm's most desirable customers was a 
house in Atlanta, Ga., which had only recently opened 
their dealings with them. One morning Bonsall, in 
reading his mail, came across one letter which made 
his black eyes snap furiously and his grizzly mustache 
bristle with indignation. It was from this Southern 
house advising them that they had received a ship- 
ment of goods which did not belong to them and 
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were of no earthly use to them, and that the non- 
arrival of their own goods had caused them to lose 
some valued custom which had gone to competing 
houses, and that, since their orders were apparently 
treated so indifferently, they thought it best to confine 
their trade to firms with whom they had had longer ex- 
perience. Bonsall was furious. He knew with what 
difficulty the firm had obtained this business and what 
its loss would mean to their prestige in that section of 
the South. He immediately sought the culprit and the 
trail led straight to the desk of young Carter. 

Bonsall called Carter to him. "Xow, young man," 
said he, "read that. Where have you sent those goods ? 
Quick," said he, "tell me the whole story." 

It was a hard blow. With previous mishaps in mind, 
to realize that he had been responsible for this imporLanl 
blunder in mixing up shipping directions confused and 
hurt him. All eyes were fixed upon Bonsall and the 
boy, every one expecting to see Carter summarily dis- 
missed. To be discharged meant disgrace at home 
and among his associates. But no one had ever ac- 
cused Carter of lack of frankness or honesty. He 
looked up at the angry manager and, with no attempt 
to hide his fault or shift it on the shoulders of any one 
else, said, frankly : "Mr. Bonsall, the fault is mine. I 
know that I must have mixed the shipping directions, 
and I cannot explain it except that it must have been 
carelessness. If there is anything I can do to correct 
it please let me know." Bonsall glared at him, turned 
on his heel, and went back to his desk. That night 
Bonsall took the train for Atlanta. 

It was the morning of the fourth day when Bonsall 
returned, and he went into immediate counsel with the 
firm. He had not only been able to adjust the diffi- 
culty, but had also secured an order for a large ad- 
ditional amount of goods. It was a triumph for Bon- 
sall, a triumph of diplomacy and salesmanship, and 
Bonsall did love to win a fight. It was great news for 
the firm, too. Bonsall was busy all day, so that it was 
late in the afternoon when he called Carter to his desk. 

"Carter," said he, "your error has cost this firm a 
great deal of money, and has nearly lost for us very 
valuable business in the South." There was no reply 
for Carter to make. Bonsall looked him over keenly. 
"In most firms," said he, "a man who made such an 
error as this would have been dismissed, and that at 
once." Carter breathed more freely. Evidently there 
was to be a chance for him. " But," Bonsall continued, 
"you did one thing that I liked. You did not try to 
evade responsibility, and while I want you to under- 
stand that this does not relieve you of responsibility for 
carelessness, it at least shows that you are man enough 
to acknowledge a mistake when you have made one, 
and take the consequences. There are two qualities 
that every young business man must possess if he 
wants to make any progress. One is absolute honesty 
and the other is absolute fidelity to the duties which 
are given him. You have shown your honesty by 
the way in which you accepted the responsibility of 
your errors. That was good. You have failed to show 
your fidelity because of your inattention to the details 
of your work. That was bad. It is only a fool who 
makes the same mistake twice, and, as I am of the be- 
lief that you are not a fool, I am sure you will be so care- 
ful with your work in the future that the firm will have 
no occasion to regret my judgment in giving you this 
chance to make a new record for yourself." 

Certainly it had all worked out well for Carter. 
He went back to his desk with new energy, and, until he 
came to leave the house to take up employment along 
somewhat broader lines, they never had occasion to 
complain of Tom Carter's inattention to business. 

The Waste Basket 

THE things that waste time are going into the refuse 
heap, even though they are not useless. Time sa- 
vers take their places, like blotters for the sand box. 
The man who does away with blotters will reap fortunes. 
The rubber stamp signature does it somewhat. 

The letter-copy book and its accessories — press, 
cloths, water brush, and delayed mail — are going in to 
make room for the modern continuous copy devices. 

Sponges, glass cylinders, and what not for moistening 
and attaching stamps — where are they? In the waste 
basket. 

Musty, fading, rotting books, filled with ancient and 
modern records, are fast being thrown in to make room 
for strong, lasting covers that hold live records, and per- 
mit dead ones to be removed and buried. 

Time-saving devices for business are adding hours to 
the day, and hours to the night, too, in sleep that comes 
to the man whose work runs on smoothly, easily, salelv. 
These things are to the day's routine what the time lock 
on the vault is to the obsolete combinations of bar and 
handles and keys and ciphers. 




Everyday Magic 



Aladdin's lamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

That was thousands of years ago — 
and the lamp was only a myth. But so 
wonderful that the story has endured to 
this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful — and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home, it stands ; 
as commonplace in appearance as Alad- 
din's lamp. 

By it the human voice — the truest ex- 
pression of personality, ability, and char- 



acter — is carried from place to place in- 
stantly and accurately. And human 
powers are thus extended as if by magic. 

All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the human 
quality of the human voice carried beyond 
the limitations of unaided hearing. 

The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 

The whole country is brought together 
by the Bell policy of universal service; 
and the miracle of telephone talk is 
repeated six billion times a year. 



The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in inti- 
mate touch with new resources, new possibilities. One 
Policy, One System, Universal Service — these make 
every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 



Price 
$12.00 



AT FACTORY 




VSAVE ROOM 



. h!bo mate 
Sehool. Church 
ftnd Optra SrntH, 
Lodge Furniture. 



Most con van i en t unci practical loir-priced 
Type writer St nod on the market. M.iJe 
of selected Oak, fine golden finish, 
44 in. Jong, 24 in. wide; Pedestal 
30 in. high ; 3 drawers and exten- 
sion alkie; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 1 1x8*1 % in. ; Cabinet hai 
roll curljin front and copy holder. 
; Order from dealer it lie has it or 
It will get it; otherwise from us. Da 
H not accept a substitute ; no other 
U TypewriterStand is"justasgood." 
Ask for Catalog by Number Only. 
208 -Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, etc. 
408 — L ; i>'lat'rd Furn. Rockers. Da venports, Couches, Settees. 
FFOliD MFG. CO., 2-12 Aduine St., Chicago. Ill 

SECURED or FEE 
RETURNED 

Send sketch for free report as to patentability. Illustrated 
GUIDF. HOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with valuable Lift ol Inventions 
Wanted sent [rce. ONH Mil. I. ION DOLLARS oRered for one invention : 
S16.0U0 lor others. Patents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress. 
Saiirpie Free 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, O. C. 



™ S3T 

No. 

E. n. STAFF 

PATENTS 



All makes. 
All prices. 



HEBtiifcE WRITE RS 



Send for booklet. 
American Writing Machine Company 
345 Broadway, N. Y. 




Salesmen Wanted 

Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $25,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be one 
by mail and assist you to get a good position. We 
maintain the largest FliEE EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REAU in the world and receive calls for thousands of 
Salesmen. We have assisted thousands of other men to 
secure good positions and better salaries and we can 
help you. Hundreds of our graduates who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
as high as §1,000 a month and expenses. Thon sands of positions 
now open. If you want to eccuto one o£ them and increase 
your earnings, our free liook "A Knight of the Grip" will show 
you how. Wrilo (or call) for it Unlay. Address nearest offics 
Dept. 421 National Salesmen's Training Association 
ma, Chicago, Now "York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Eaa Fiancisco. 





OEM 



\JS -SEND 

™* 19 lO 
ADDING 



MACHINE 



ON IT* T» «7» TEN DAYS CHARGES 

A r 1"V r , K2+ TRIAL. PREPAID. 

THAT .SHOWS THE CONFIDENCE WE HAVE IN THE MACHINE. 
Address A. 33. GANCHER 

'Automatic Addimo machime Co. 
319 broadway, mew york, 
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DRAW A 

GOOD 
PICTURE 
-'DRAW 
A GOOD 
SALARY 

$1.00-HOW TO ILLUSTRATE-$1.00 

The most practical and thorough book on this subject ever published 




Teach yourself the principles of drawing. 

Learn how and where to sell your work, the prices 
and salary you can command, and the names of 
publishers and business houses who buy work. 



TECHNIC 

All the effects of both American and English styles of 
pen-work — quick and slow, zigzag and hooked lines, 
cross-sketching, stippling and spatter work. For halftones, 
clear wash and distemper water-color and oil painting. 

MEDIUMS 

We show you how to use pen, brush, pastel grease and 
corte crayon, carbon pencil We tell you what materials 
to work on paper, canvas, bristol-board, etc., the use of 
Ben Day machine chalk plate and silver-print. 



^PFPIAI OFFFR For $5-°° wc offer t fa e most 

jrLUAL v^rriLis. complete set of water color 

studies and their accompanying instructions that has ever been 
published. Write us about them. 

BROWN PUBLISHING CO. 

925 Monolith Bldg. ... New York 




Story of the Pay 
Envelope 

Whether young or old, if you're un- 
trained, your weekly pay envelope will 
tell the same old story — skimping along 
on a small salary — living expenses ad- 
vancing year by year — no hopes of a 
raise — Why? Because you lack the 
training that makes promotion sure. 

Training makes the difference in men and 
in salaries. The untrained man of sixty, in 
spite of his years of service, can earn no more 
at a common job than the untrained youth 
beside him. 

The American School of Correspondence 
trains men to fill well-paid positions in 
business and engineering. If you want to get 
ahead — to get bigger pay — check, in the 
coupon below, the position you want to hold 
— and mail today. 

The coupon will bring no agent — we employ 
none; it will bring specific information and 
sound advice. Tell us frankly your condition 
— your ambitions — and let us show you how to 
get a better position and better pay. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 



FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

American School of Correspondence: 

Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify for position marked "X." 



Book -keeper 


. . . .Draftsman 


Stenographer 


... .Architect 


. . . .Accountant 


....Civil Engineer 


. . . .Cost Accountant 


. . . .Electrical Engineer 


.... Systematizer 


....Mechanical Engineer 1 


....Cert'f'd Public Acc'nt 


. . . .Sanitary Engineer 


. . . .Auditor 


. , . .Steam Engineer 


. . . .Business Manager 


. , . .Fire Insurance Eng'r 1 


. . . .Commercial Law 


. . . .College Preparatory 
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The Debating Club 




ILL you join the School and College 
Circle Debating Club ? There are some 
tremendously important questions up 
just now, and there is no reason why 
Circle readers shouldn't have a hand 
in settling them. It is fun to debate, 
anyhow. You remember the old debating clubs away 
back in years and miles, when you would get out the 
horse and cutter and bells, and stop at your best girl's 
house and whisk her away under the sparkling sky, over 
the snow, to the old schoolhouse, where the momentous 
question was to be settled : "Resolved, That the life and 
work of Napoleon Bonaparte were a benefit to Europe." 

We are going to discuss questions nearer home, ques- 
tions that need settling and need settling soon, questions 
that people who are in the active work of studying or 
teaching or of managing schools, or who have restless 
young live stock at work there, can help to answer. 

Cash prizes will be paid to the winners of the debates. 
There is no reason why you should not get a prize as 
well as the pupil in the next district or a parent in the 
next house. Somebody will get the prizes. It's a good 
time now to make up your mind it will be you. 

The Debating Club will consist of five sections: first, 
for pupils in the grades; second, for pupils in the high 
schools and academies; third, for college students; 
fourth, for teachers and officers; fifth, for parents and 
guardians. 

Here are the questions for the first series of debates : 

First Section (grade pupils) : Resolved, That teach- 
ers or principals in the grades should have the authority 
to punish unruly pupils by whipping. You may make 
the question seem more real by saying it this way — to 
yourselves, of course, not out loud : " Is it right to lick 
us?" Perhaps some people would criticize us for let- 
ting the children themselves have a hand in answering 
this question, which must, of course, be settled by older 
heads. But the children will think their thoughts any- 
way, and it will do them no harm to write them down. 
Then they can see later what the older ones have to say, 
for this question will be handled some months ahead by 
one or more of the other sections. 

Alternate question for the first section : Resolved, That 
the morning and afternoon recesses should be retained. 

Second Section (high-school and academy pupils) : 
Resolved, That Rugby football should be excluded from 
high-school athletics. 

Alternate question: Resolved, That every high-school 

Something Definite 

N ANSWER to the loud and constant de- 
mand for a change in the public-school 
curriculum which shall make the course 
broader and more practical, the New York 
State school authorities have at last made some defin- 
ite recommendations. The agitation centers about the 
matter of arranging the whole course in the grades 
and in high school with reference to the very small 
number of students who will go on to college. There 
is much clamor for industrial and commercial training, 
and insistence that the whole course be limbered up so 
that those who have no intention of going to college may 
receive the kind of training their parents wish. 

Manual training courses have already been intro- 
duced into many high schools as well as courses in busi- 
ness and stenography. The latest step is the recom- 
mendation by the State department at Albany that here- 
after the work of the seventh and eighth grades shall be 
divided into three courses, looking to preparation for 
corresponding courses in the high school. 

The first course will be the classical; the second, in- 
dustrial; the third, commercial. The work in and be- 
low the sixth grade will remain substantially as at pres- 
ent except that an effort will be made in all the grades 
to eliminate unnecessary and unpractical work. 

Despite the protests of the conservatives the tide 
seems to be setting steadily in favor of more practical 




pupil should be required to take some work in manual 
training. 

Third Section (college students) : Resolved, That 
college fraternities and sororities should be abolished. 

Alternate question : Resolved, That it is more advan- 
tageous to study at a small than at a large college. 

Fourth Section (teachers and officers) : Resolved, 
That women teachers should receive pay equal to that 
of men teachers of the same rank. 

Alternate question: Resolved, That the "honor sys- 
tem" employed at some colleges can be successfully ap- 
plied to high schools. 

Fifth Section (parents and guardians) : Resolved, 
That the courses of study now required in public schools, 
the grades and high schools are neither satisfactory nor 
practical. 

Alternate question : Resolved, That the ordinary sum- 
mer vacation from school or college work is longer than 
necessary. 

The writer of the paper presenting the best argument 
in each section will receive a cash prize of Five Dollars. 
Choose either the first or second question for each 
section and either the positive or the negative side. 
Xo paper should be longer than one thousand words. 
State on your paper the name of your school or college, 
the grade or class in which you study or teach, or 
the office you hold. If you join section five state the 
number of your children now in school or college and 
their grade or class. 

While we want the students and teachers to take an 
active part in these debates, we are especially anxious 
for parents and school officers to have a share in them. 
Many of the problems which are before educators to-day 
may receive some of the clearest and sanest light from 
those outside the ranks of professional teachers. The 
parents, who see the children during the other nine or 
ten hours of their wide-awake day, the practical, hard- 
headed members of boards of education, people like 
these who, while vitally interested in school affairs, live 
outside the atmosphere of school, have a right to be 
heard and can give valuable information and sugges- 
tions. 

Aside from the prizes offered for the best arguments 
on the questions proposed this department will pay One 
Dollar for each question suggested for debate which is 
adopted and announced. 

Now, we are off ! Think hard. Plan your argument 
carefully, write plainly — and may the best men win ! 

work in the schools. It is surely a radical step to break 
up the solid eight grades and put the newer ideas into 
play there. One has hard work to keep from humming : 
" We don't know where we're going, but we're on the way." 

What They Pay 

"ft flORE Bread and Molasses." An odd name that, 
1V1 for a medical student. Yet so he was called. 
He was working his own way through medical school, 
and his name was More. Since he was paying for his 
own food and had no money with which to pay for it, 
he must needs eat the cheapest thing he could find, so 
out of the few dollars earned the cents that could go for 
food were invested in bread and molasses, and these 
items constituted his daily bill of fare. Of course, the 
other fellows found it out and they used to call him 
"Bread and Molasses More" — and that became natur- 
ally "More Bread and Molasses." That young man 
wanted to be a doctor and was after his degree. 

At one of the most prominent theological seminaries 
of the United States it was found that some of the 
students were so nearly starving themselves that a rule 
was made forbidding any student to board himself. 
Brave young chaps who had worked their way from the 
South or the North, to attend the school of which they 
had heard so much, would live for days on bread and 
a can of beans, till the faculty interfered, and insisted 
that the meals be taken in the seminarv dining room. 
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One man, ihirLy-nine years old, with a wife and three 
children, was so determined to get the regular divinity 
course which he had missed in earlier life that he left 
his parish work in a Western State, came East, and spent 
three years, part of the time with work and part without, 
to get his degree in theology. But he got it, paid his 
debts, and has taken his place among the leading clergy- 
men of his denomination in his State. 

It is one of the finest features of our American civiliza- 
tion that students who are working hardest to pay their 
way lose no social caste thereby. Our colleges are full 
of brave young men who are washing dishes, waiting at 
table, tending furnaces, milking cows, grooming horses, 
these and countless other tasks, easy and hard, clean 
and dirty, because they have resolved to get an educa- 
tion. And that boy whom you saw just now milking a 
cow in the professor's barn you will likely as not see an 
hour later in the professor's office marking papers from 
yesterday's Greek examination or tutoring a class of 
freshmen. 

This is America. This is the spirit of American edu- 
cation. This is why it is true that every boy or girl in 
America who wants an education can get it. This is 
why we are a nation not afraid of dirt, or work, or war, 
or anything under the sun. 



Four o' Clock 



CHIEFS and employers despise a "clock watcher," 
but that's what we all were once. Back in the old 
schoolhouse, you remember, where the clock hung on 
the west wall and ticked off the minutes from nine until 
— four it was then, wasn't it? 

The clock looked bright and cheery in the morning. 
The light struck it just right, so that it wished us all a 
good-morning and set us off to work cheerily. It was 
less than no time till recess, and after we came in breath- 
less from that it was soon time for dinner. From one 
o'clock on till half-past two was a rather longer stretch, 
and from two forty-five to four — ah, that was the pull 
The western wall was dark by then; red shadows came 
streaking across the snow fields. The ice pond and the 
long hill called us — and there was wood to be gotten in 
before we could heed the summons. The class up on 
the recitation bench droned wearily, the third-reader 
people dozed over books held upside down, the oldest 
boy had frankly given up work and was reading a 
story; but arithmetic is the first thing in the morning, 
and to-night is band practice. So between the wood- 
pile and the hill and the band there is nothing to do but 
keep at work while the dim old clock ticks, ticks, ticks. 
Xow the last example is done, and it is still a quarter to 
four. Tick, tick, tick — elbows on desk, eyes now on 
grammar, which will come next to-morrow, nowon some 
golden curls a few seats up and across the aisle, now on 
the old, lazy, half-sleeping clock — tick, tick, tick. Five 
minutes yet, now four, now three, now two, now — sixty 
seconds. 

Four o'clock ! Talk about a jack-in-the-box. This 
is worse than seventeen thousand of them. Xo non- 
sense of bells or marching in those good days. Every- 
body out in the snow at once — teacher and all, with yells 
that can be heard away over at the county seat. Snow- 
balls, summersaults, races — and out of the tin pail that 
piece of pumpkin pie we were too busy to eat at noon. 
Parting volleys of snowballs, the last good-bys sent 
ringing across the snow, the groups break up. YVe are 
off for the woodpile and the pond and the band. 

Four o'clock ! Merciful hands of the clock to mark 
out our working time, to see to it that we keep busy 
while we must, and then to set us free. Happy days 
when the sternest taskmaster was the old clock, and he 
stern only from nine to four. How different from life — 
from the tasks and the pains that do not heed the clock 
and do not set us free at four! Yet, after all, it is not 
so bad. So much work — for most of us mercifully 
measured, one task at a time, never two that must be 
done the same minute, so much care, so much responsi- 
bility, but no more — with every evening the beckoning 
of friends and home and rest. And, when the head 
grows weary and the hand falters and the shadows on 
the western wall are very deep, the knowledge that, how 
soon! the master, Life, will point to the old clock and 
say that school is out and we may run home. 

Eh — wdiere have we come? We were running back 
through the snow to the woodshed to pile the fireplace 
full and get our skates and sled. An hour's fun before 
supper. Then out in the moonlight again with drum 
or horn to the band meeting. Another rush home 
through the snow. Then a leap into bed between ice- 
cold sheets — and bright dreams while the moonlight lies 
on the snow and across the coverlet. 

And back in the old schoolhouse, on the west wa. , 
the old clock, drowsy but faithful still, watches the lire 
and ticks, ticks, ticks, waiting for sunrise and the clang- 
ing of the master's bell. 
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NO CAPITAL NECESSARY 

II you. are ambitious to better your condition— II you want to establish 
yourself in a splendid paying business requiring no capital— send me your 
name and address and X will mail you — free — a valuable 62-page prospectus 
explaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your 
present occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical scien- 
tific method of teaching by mall the 

Read Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 

Under our plan, we teach these big money-making branches to 
one able, ambitious and energetic person in each community. When 
you are thoroughly qualified to make a success of the business, we 



appoint you 



Our Special Representative 



Thi9 gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and 
largest Co-operative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America. 
Special Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without invest- 
ing their own capital, and the same big opportunities are open to you. 
By our system you can — if you will — be making plenty of money in a few 
weeks without conflicting in any way with your regular work. Our Co- 
operative Department will give you more choice, salable property to handle 
than any other concern in the world. Bo the sooner you investigate our 
plan, the sooner you will get your name on your own real estate signs 
and be ready for business. 

Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 




To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in com- 
mercial law without cost. The instruction is indispensible to any 
man who wants to make his way in the business world. We 
teach you, free, everything you need to know to successfully 
meet legal problems that may arise in any business trans- 
action. And we also furnish you free legal advice whenever 
you require it. 

Send For This Book Now 

Our Big 62-Page Free Prospectus will prove of great interest and 
real value to anyone, but it is of vital impai-Uince to office employes, sales- 
men, agents, clerks, solicitors and others who are ambitious to enter the 
realms 'of better things in business. This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent, a spur to the laggard, and a stimulus to the ambitious. It 
deals -with the great problems of business, and points the only sure way to 
the complete mastery of Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance, three of 
the most profitable branches of modern business, -which have made many 
millionaires and brought great prosperity to tens of thousands of active, 
energetic men all over the land. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 

Don't procrastinate. Act! Anything that is worth doing Is worth 
doing promptly. Resolve to send for this big free prospectus, and send for 
it right now, while the matter is before you. ' I'll do it tomorrow" has 
been the grave of countless good intentions. "I'll do it today" is the solid 
rock on which to build the only enduring success. 

Just clip the coupon, fill it out, 6ign and send today. By return mail 
you will receive free the invaluable book, which to thousands of ambitious men 
has proved the key that opens the door of great achievements in business. ^ 

THE CROSS COMPANY, 3655 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. I Address 



COUPON 

THE CROSS COMPANY, 

3655 Reaper Block, Chicago 
Please send me, by return mail, 
your big 62-page Free Prospectus 
and oblige. 



Name . 



learn PHOTOGRAPHY 

3col^S»1NG 



»20t°*50 
A WEEK 



ESTABLISHED 
16 YEARS 



Only Colleges in the world sncceBBf ally teaching these paying professions. 
Endorsed by International Assn. of Photo-Engravers, and Photographers' 
Assn. of 111. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. Positions secured for graduates. 
Write for catalog ; specify course interested in. No saloons in Effingham. 

Illinois College of Photography, or J L. H. BISSELL, 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving, 1 President. 
904 Wabash Ave.. Effia.Eham.IlLi 



LOtOEST T KICKS OJV 

TYPEWRITERS 

In the United States 

/■V;- '>);.■-/;. tif to troo-t •liifds /c\r c than the cost ol 
new nKiJiiiics ue sell slightly used typewriters thor- 
oughly rebuilt and guaranteed good nC'o. Write 
ior dialog o[ bargain prices. Surprising values in Smith Prank-is. Rem- 
ingtons, und Sluiles. We ship m.ijnucs for approval to any point in the 
L'nited Stales and rent machines anywhere. Write 

HOCKWELL-liAKXES CO., 813 Baldwin Bldff., CHICAGO 




«ttr CLASS P/NS 

^PH^for noi i frf sr.wini SflRIFTY or I mre 



AND 

BADGES 



Kin 



)Or T tv 



FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 

Either style with any throe letters or Dun res tsti ■! 
Oneor'two colors of en/iiiicl, Sterling Silver, 25o each, 
$2. 50 a dgz.; Silver Plated, lOcea., $1.00 a doz. Special 
designs in Pins or Bad-cs made for any School or Society, 
at Inw prices. Send design f..r eblimnle. CaUlo-rue f ree. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 3G9 SOUTH AVE. . ROCHESTER, N. Y 





NO MORE / 



cuo cure yuu. Re-I 
L putation world-wide. * 
Established 16 years. Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 184 Adelaide Street, Detroit. Mich, d 



The Best Business Card 

for your use and for any man's use who desires 
the distinction of attention to little things is the 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card. It will get 
close and careful scrutiny, and that means an audience 
with most favorable attitude of mind from your prospect. 

Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 

not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are al- 
ways logelher andgct-at-able when you want to hand one out. 
They are always clean, perfectly flat, and every edge is 
smooth and perfect. Send for a sample and detach the 
cards one by one and see for yourself. Send today. 



OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 




The John B. Wiggins Company 

Sole Mitnit/ooturers 

Engiavers Die Embossers Plate Printers 

27-29 East Adams St., Chicago 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM B. ASHLEY 




pHERE can be no doubt that hunt- 
ing is right in law. Therefore, any 
doubt that hunting is right must be 
I based on the moral law. These 
are the sources of right and wrong. 
The law deals with the economic 
side of this question. Laws restrict or prohibit the kill- 
ing of game for economic reasons only. The perpetu- 
ation of each species is the primary intent. At the 
same time it is a fact that were game birds and animals 
allowed to propagate unchecked they would soon be- 
come a serious menace to agriculture. That game is 
disappearing is true, especially the smaller game birds, 
but the winters have as much to do with this as the gun 
of the hunter. And, further, as agriculture becomes 
more intensive the conditions for the propagation of a 
wild fauna are lessened and the game must disappear. 
This is seen in the almost entire disappearance of large 
fur-bearing animals and many of the smaller ones. 

Is it morally right? For the answer to this side of 
the question we must go to religion. The moral law 
is the rule of right conduct. Has God forbidden man 
to seek out and slay the lower animals for food and 
raiment? For what purpose, then, gave God to man 
dominion over everything that flew, swam, walked, or 
crept. Would God use a wrong principle to teach a 
great truth ? Was not Peter commanded in the vision 
on the house top to "rise, Peter, kill and eat"? 

No, it is not there. Then where is the doubt, if any ? 
It can only be found in sentiment — and a one-sided sen- 
timent at that. I would protect from all harm the 
harmless game but destroy the predatory game bird 
and beast; because the one may be pleasant to look 
upon, and the other because it may be dangerous to life 
and injurious to property. — C. M. Pierce. 

PERSONALLY, I am fond of hunting and have been 
since I was a mere boy. Naturally, I argue that it 
is right to shoot game animals. Some friends say 
"hunting is barbarous," and they cannot understand 
how one can enjoy the shedding of blood, how one can 
enjoy that which causes suffering. Game animals suf- 
fer no mental anguish; they simply are endowed with 
animal instinct, and endeavor, in various ways, to es- 
cape, and it is interesting to strive to match one's wits 
against these instincts. If I believed that the partridge 
or the deer was endowed with the reasoning powers of 
man, and that there is constantly present with them 
mental pain on account of their fear of being shot, I 
would put up my gun and rifle and hunt no more. 

In my case, I was rather a delicate boy, weighing less 
than eighty pounds at the age of sixteen. My father 
did not object to my carrying a gun, and I spent much 
time hunting partridges and tramping through the 
woods. This exercise did me much good. Besides the 
physical exercise there is constant expectancy while 
hunting that trains one to be alert, which trait I feel is 
valuable. 

Well do I remember my first trip, twelve years ago, 
to the Adirondacks. Our party consisted of four young 
men. We got together and made out a list of wearing 
apparel, food, tent, and utensils. We enjoyed ourselves 
very much in making preparations, and were elated 
when the time arrived to start. We were glad to get 
away from our stores and business and enjoy nature in 
God's own country. At that time I weighed about 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds and was com- 
pelled to be very careful in my diet, avoiding fish, pork, 
■onions, cheese, and most hearty foods. After a few 
■days' tramping I could and did eat, with much relish 



The Other Side of It 

What Our Readers Have to Say for Hunting as a Sport 

""THIS month we present the statement of some among many of our readers 
* who believe that hunting, under given conditions, is right. In a later num- 



ber we shall give the views of certain men of authority, as well as an expres- 
sion of our own editorial altitude. Five dollars each has been awarded lo J. B. 
Strieby and C. M. Pierce for the best letters on this subject, and one dollar 
each to the writers of other letters used in these pages. 

boiled potatoes, with salt and pork fat, flapjacks, and 
everything that came my way. My weight increased to 
one hundred and forty-five pounds, and I have retained 
both weight and appetite during these years. But I 
never neglect the annual fall hunt, sometimes going 
twice in one season. 

Some one may ask : "Why not go into the woods with- 
out killing game?" Some do, but such ones are not 
likely to get the benefits of the long tramps that the 
person receives who follows the trail of his game. 

How much killing does one do? In twelve years I 
have killed but three deer; we have, however, usually 
had venison in camp, never killing more than was needed 
for food. As I look now at my first buck's head it 
thrills me, gives new life, and makes me breathe deeper 
and inhale an extra amount of the life-giving oxygen. 
On account of hunting I feel that thousands are yearly 
benefited. — E. F. Hunting. 

HUNTING is a blessing to farmers, and a sport in 
which they often take part during the fall and 
winter seasons. Were it not for the fact that many turn 
out in the hunting season the rabbits would soon become 
a serious handicap to successful farming. Thousands of 
these little creatures 
are killed every year, 
yet any one who has 
been in the country 
will remember how 
numerous they are at 
most any time. 
Groundhogs are an- 
other great pest. 
They dig holes in 
which horses break 
their legs and little 
puppies sometimes 
disappear. Were it 
not for the practice 
of hunting the num- 
ber of these destruc- 
tive holes would be 
doubled or tripled. 
These animals also 
destroy the crops of 

the farmers. Finally, there are the squirrels, thou- 
sands of which are killed each season, vet many re- 
main to enjoy their pleasant pastime of killing young 
birds in the nest. By the slaughter of these mur- 
derers many hundreds of birds are annually saved 
which destroy millions of insects, thus doing incalcu- 
able good in this world. 

Hunting develops courage and resourcefu.ness : this 
fact is undeniable. Moreover, the practice of tramping 
or riding for hours in the fresh country air must, neces- 
sarily, do much toward a muscular body, a strong con- 
stitution, and a manly character; furthermore, the occa- 
sional sight of a bleeding rabbit or some other pest enables 
the young hunter to help an injured companion without 
turning sick at the sight of blood. — W. B. Gerald. 

THE vast majority of the American people believe 
there is nothing wrong or cruel in hunting in moder- 
ation. The federal Government restricts hunting on 
its reservations to certain seasons and within certain 



limitations. Most, if not all, of the States and 
territories have enacted game laws which permit 
the pursuit of game only during certain limited 
periods, prohibiting under heavy penalties the 
taking of game at any other time. In some of the 
Western States hunting is absolutely necessary in 
order to protect cattle and other domestic animals 
from the ravages of wild beasts, such as wolves, 
bears, coyotes, etc. Stockmen claim that their losses 
run into the millions every year owing to the depre- 
dations of these animals. Many States offer bounties 
for their destruction. Farmers and cattlemen must 
protect their stock and it can hardly be said that 
they are cruel or bloodthirsty for protecting their 
property. 

Stories of hunting exploits are always interesting. 
Boys, especially, enjoy a well-told tale, and I have yet 
lo learn of a single youth whose mind was perverted or 
who subsequently became vicious through the reading 
of hunting adventures. 

George Washington and Daniel Boone were fond 
of hunting, and so is Theodore Roosevelt. 

Firearms, to my mind, confer a distinct benefit on the 
isolated portion of the community. They do not have 
police protection like people in the cities. Living on 
farms and at long distances from each other, when they 
need protection they need it badly and they need it 
immediately. The gun is the first and best protection. 
It is a rightful thing to use. — Mrs. J. J. O'Connell. 




SAID a hunter 
friend the other 
day: "How in tar- 
nation, with about 
six months' work in 
the year, followed 
by nearly six 
months' loafing, on 
and off, with beef 
from fifteen cents a 
pound to forty 
cents, can you ex- 
pect a man with 
a wife and a family 
of eight youngsters 
to exist — with 
wages at Si. 2 5 to 
Si. 50 a day at the 
highest in m a n y 
sections ? 

"If we hunt we can get a guide's license for Si 
from the State and then earn S2 a day during the 
season Outside sportsmen give this, and also 
leave all kinds of money behind for supplies. 

"A big buck, weighing close to two hundred 
pounds, dressed and hanging up, together with a barrel 
or so of flour and a few barrels of potatoes, means 
the poor man's winter supply, and also that he can 
even be as independent as a 'porker in skating time.' 

"Of course, there is game we should hunt and, again, 
game we should not hunt. The little insectivorous 
birds and animals should be protected and not slaugh- 
tered. However, all big game should be hunted within 
properly protected and regulated game seasons." 

We should not hunt to exterminate but should use 
every legitimate means to propagate our game, either 
in its present wild state or in the state of domesticity. 
We should always hunt to keep the wolf from the door. 
Obnoxious beasts of prey should be hunted to secure 
the freedom and propagation of others. — Frank Swest. 
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Safety on the Hill 

THE major part of last winter's coasting came after 
February. From all appearances this will be the 
case this season. There are several other sporting items 
that could well be treated here, but the appalling list of 
accidents and deaths in coasting compels us to give 
space once more to a protest. This time our protest 
takes the form of a practical suggestion looking to safety 
on the hillside. 

Every man knows of at least one casualty, and per- 
haps of at least one death, due to coasting. And we are 
going to hear of such things oftener unless a decided 
stand is taken for the regulation of this sport. I here 
propose a few sensible rules that might govern within 
town limits. 

Racing should be restricted to hills outside the resi- 
dential section, where everybody concerned can take 
his own chances. A side-by-side race on the village 
hill is criminal recklessness, and the customary race 
against time is nothing but dangerous. There is no 
thrill in it except that. "There should be a town ordi- 
nance permitting coasting only under the supervision of 





Curling is a winter sport that has many friends 

a hill committee composed of able-bodied citizens ap- 
pointed by the mayor. Xo salary, but with special 
police powers and right to appoint deputies, and must be 
coasters themselves, of course. This committee should 
enforce the rules promulgated by the town council." 
Here are suggestions: 

School children's hours, 8 a.m. to 5.30 P.M., excepting 
Saturday, then to 3 P.M. Xo others allowed to coast 
during children's hours (excepting women guardians). 
At night, lights at top and bottom of hill. Single sleds 
and bobs not to intermingle, but to run in alternate 
periods, fifteen minutes for bobs only, five for sleds only. 
Bobs to run with one-half minute headway. Xo bobs 
to carry more than seating capacity, and always a man 
at each end. There must be official starters, volunteer 
or otherwise, and only the starter or a member of the 
crew allowed to shove off. Coasters to leave the track 
to the left before stopping, disembark immediately upon 
stopping, and start to return, remaining on that side of 
the track. Spectators must remain on opposite side of 
track, or on sidewalks on either side. Bobs should 
conform to some standard (see The Circle for De- 
cember), be equipped with a brake, and carry a lantern 
or gong, and be steered by reins only. Bobs must be 
registered by name and capacity, and name and address 
of owner, and must report to official starter before each 
coast. Visitors from out of town allowed to coast their 
bobs only under guarantee by a registered owner. Vio- 
lation of rules and refusal to obey committee punished 
by withdrawal of coasting privileges until satisfactory 
assurance is made of cooperation in right spirit. Guards 
should be stationed at top, middle, and foot of the hill, 
and at the end of the run, and one regular police officer 
should always be on hand. 

Winter Fun for Busy Folks 

CURLING holds its own in this country. No winter 
sport offers a better opportunity for dignified play, 
with skill and endurance required. Why more ladies do 
not tackle the game I don't understand. Perhaps 
the broom blocks them. Curling is a sociable pas- 
time, potent with possibilities for war. 

A SPORT for paupers. Six miles in 38 minutes 
across snow-covered country is a good record. Ten 
miles in 108 minutes is better. Both records were 
made over hard going about Xew York early in Janu- 
arv. This is sport for old clothes and empty purses, 
with a luxurious hot bath to boot. A short skirt is no 
hindrance. The feet must be strongly clad in water- 
proof shoes, and the leg covering from knee down should 
be snug; tuck long pants into shoe tops. Don't dress 
the upper works too warmly. If you put on any kind 
of snowshoes you're no longer a pauper — you're royal. 




Here is . 



A golden opportunity for Circle 
readers to obtain books of great use- 
fulness and value at very small cost 

The Pixie Books 

Only a Few Sets Left 

10 BEAUTIFUL LITTLE VOLUMES C'VOO 
Or You Can Get the Set FREE 

The remainder or the two thousand sets we published in America by 
special arrangements with the London house of Sislcy's. Ltd., Makers of 
Beautiful Books. A charming new set of ten of the world's most famous 
stories for children. 

We Would Like to See a Set of These Books in Every "CIRCLE" 
Family Where There Are LITTLE FOLKS. 

Have you a little boy or girl just beginning to explore the wonderful 
world of romance, whom you want to make supremely happy? Just 
think of the sparkling eyes and glowing checks that will reward you when 
these len marvelous books are opened to view, with their magic tales and 
their beautiful pictures. 

Price of the Complete Set— 10 Volumes— $3.00 

SPECIAL OFFER 

To every reader of The Circle who will send us Tu-o XEW Sub- 
scriptions for Thic Circle, at the regular price of S1.">0 a year (Si. So in 
Canada") and sends us iS'4.00 to pay for the two new subscriptions, we will 
give a set of the ten " PIXIE BOOKS" as a reward. Only 20 cents need 
be added to pay the postage on the books. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of the 

World's Greatest Cook Book 

An arrangement with the publisher enables us to offer " Marion TIarland's Complete 
Cook Hook.'' a practical and exhausiivc manual of cookery and housekeeping contain- 
ing thousands of carefully proved recipes — prepared for the housewife, not for the chef 
— and many chapters on the care and management of the home — the final expression 
of her life's experience. 

In the dedicator}- preface of this work Marion Harland says: 
Thirlv-one vc-ars ago I wrole, dedicated to von, 'Common Sense in the House- 
hold ■ 

"The daring step was taken in direct opposition to the advice of all who knew my 
purpose. I was assured that I should lose ihc modest measure of literary reputation I 
had won by novels, short stories and essays, if I persisted in the ignoble enterprise. 

"I gave my first cook book to you because I knew from my own experience as a 
young and untaught housekeeper "that you needed just what I had to say. 

" Under the impulse of a conviction as solemn and as strong I offer you now a work 
embodying the best results of mature housewifery — or, as I would rather name it, 
house motherhood. Before I put pen to pajxT I stipulated that the contract with ilic 
publishers of 'The Complete Cook Book' should contain a clause forbidding nic to 
prepare any book of a similar character during the next ten years. 

" Whatever I have to say to you through the medium of a printed and bound volume 
in all these years must be said here." 

Special Price* $1.00 Postpaid 



Every book is illus- 
trated with eight full- 
page colored plates. 
The size of the books is G£ x 4' inches, 
of the (en titles: 



i. Gulliver in Giantland. 2. Gulliver in Lilliput. 
3. Sinbad the Sailor. 4. Robinson Crusoe. 5. The 
Sleeping Beauty. 6. The Basket of Flowers. 7. 
The Ice-Maiden. 8- Oliver Twist. 9. Don Quixote- 
10. Ivanhoe. 




^COMPLETE 

COOK BOOK 




: LOVE« 
CHICKENS 

m 

ml 7\! 




"A Merry Tale, Cleverly Told, Never Lacking in 
Good Taste." — -V«c York Times. 

Xo jollier, more cliecrjul or more readable book has appeared in 
many a day than 

Love Among the Chickens 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE 

Perhaps it is more like " Three Men in a Boat" than anything else, but nothing was ever 
written just like this. Ukridge, the hero, is a man who can create more laughter in a fewer 
number of minutes than any one who has appeared in fiction since the days of Sam Wcllcr. 
Aside from the fun of the book there is a delightful love story which runs through the 
necessary amount of difficulties and comes out well. 

'' Love Among the Chickens " is the jollicsl book that has come out this season. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

It needs only a reading of the first chapter or two to convince one that Mr. Wodchousc is 
a natural humorist. His book is delightfully contrived to drive awav the blues. — Boston 
Transcri pt. 

Handsomely Bound. Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth, 320 Pages, Price $1.50 

Chautauqua Home Reading Series 

Scholarly and Readable Studies of Five Great Subjects 

These volumes from the Chautauqua Press are well known in all educational circles. Their use in the Chautauqua home study 
courses is a guarantee both of their historical authority and lilerarv charm. A few volumes of each of the follow ing titles are on hand: 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A Sketch. By Shailer Mathews, A.M., of the University of Chicago. 2'.)7 pages. 
THE STATES GENERAL. By Erckmann-Chalrian, translated by Louis E. Van Xorman. 202 pages. 

TEN FRENCHMEN OF THE 19TH CENTURY. By Dr. F. A.Warren, of Vale University. Illustrated with ten por- 
traits. 2(i."> pages. 

ITALIAN CITIES. By Prof. Cecil Fairfield La veil, of Bates College. With numerous illustration*. 213 pages. 
ITALIAN POETRY. Studies in the Poetry of Italy. Roman, by Frank Justus Miller; Italian, by Prof Oscar Kuhns, of the 
Wesleyan University. 34S pages. 

12mo. Cloth Bound. Postpaid for only 50 cents a. volume 

Entertainment for all Seasons 

A most useful volume of 229 pages, brimful of suggestions for entertainment for all holiday seasons and every other lime in the 
year when some special treat is desired. Every festival in the calendar is given a special chapter. In addition there are valuable sug- 
gestions for church bazaars, children's entertainments and all sorts of miscellaneous dinners and parties. The book will be a source 
of delight for family use and indispensable to hosts and hostesses. 

12mo. Cloth Bound. 224 Pages. Price only 40 cents. Postpaid 

THE CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

MADISON AVENUE AND 26th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Only 157 Left 



Here's your hist eh:ince. The Hi i hi re nf one of t do most 
widely known <]c;ilers in lihi-uy sels of hooks placed with us 
for immediate disposal -18:: sets of AI' PL ETON'S LIBIiYKY 
OF HISTORICAL FICTION. Fifteen volumes That are lit to 
[ii-iice any library. Marhleized hoard, Kilt lo]>. half leather 
style. "i.\S inches, print. This set originally sold for 

S4o.00. The special edition, nf which llio 157 sets arc the 
remainder, sold up to the recent I'ailure ol' the publisher for 
S26.7o. They are imiv ottered while they last at the unheard 
of, unprecedented price of S6.00 cash, express extra, lor ihe 
entire fifteen volumes, each volume carefully wrapped, and the 
entire set neatly parted in a wuodcri case. The 157 cases are 
now wait in- for ihe 157 lucky ones that will accept the 
grcatesi honk hrir;--ihi ever oitc:ed. 

As these hooks arc sold at such a low price, the express or 
freight charges are no] included. The price, si;. no. is i-\ o. 1;.. 
Akron. Ohio, where the h<>oks are held. 

APPLETON'S LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL FICTION 

is full of interest, excitement and instruct inn. and is com- 
posed of the hest lifieen honks of historical liclion in existence. 
The works cover the liisimy durin- the niosi stirring limes 
of America. Linda ml. France. Canada. Italy. Russia. Iceland, 
Holland and South America. Many evenin-s will he delight- 
fully spent in the homes where this set enters, and a hroad 
knowledge of the slii'titiL.' historical events of the world will 
he pleasantly gained, as the meat writers of the limes are the 
authors, as the following summary will show: 




The 
Greatest 

Book 
Bargain 

Ever 
Offered 

15 Volumes 

Leather Style 
Binding 
Gilt Top 
Full Size Books 
and Type 

$6.«1 

F. O. B. 



THE BOND MAN. P,y Hall Caine. 

A splendid creation hy a ^reat writer. The storv is laid in 
Iceland in lsnu, it j s full of romance, instruction, sweet 
emotions and passions. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Iiy Sir Gilbert Parker. 
A stirring romance of ihe simple nf France and England 
in Canada. Full of strung climaxes, exciting incidents and 
pictuiesfiue characters. 
THE HONOR OF SAVELLI. Iiy S. f.eveit Yeats. 

^ splendid narrative of Rome an<l Florence durinn the tur- 
bulent days of the Hondas. Tie- hero is an Italian soldier, 
laster of fencin- and accustomed in intrigue. 
THE SUN OF SARATOGA. Iiy .1. A. AlNheler. 

A yrand romance of our Ilevolut iona 1 v times 
REDS OF THE MIDI. I'.y Felix Cra.. 

\Vho>e ['airmu- ma rch precipitated the French Revolution 
A wonderful sP.rv ot" fervor and heroism. 
Fl ERCEH ART THE SOLDIER. Iiy -1. <. Snailli. 

A slniy f»f ITi:.. when the Jacobite- mad'- their final sTru.'- 
jde t" wrest ihe Throne of En-laud from the Guelphs and 
I'esiore it to the Stuarts. 
DENOUNCED. Iiy J. ];. Rurbm. 

An ahsorhin-. siiiiiu- volume with ;i must exciitmi nloi. 
JOOST AVELINGH. P.v Maanen M.urli'n*. 

A stron- Hutch story. The best ever published upon Hol- 
land. Exciiini: scenes and exceptional characters. 
A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN. Hy .1. A. AlMielcr. 

A vivid Colonial romance of Hie middle of tlie eighteen I !i 
century. The adventurotis career of ihe hero includes a 
shaic in the defeat of Ahercrombic ai Ticnndem-a . a period 
of captivity at Quebec, escape, and plaviin: of an important 
part in the meeting nf Wolfe and Monlcahn. 
THE IRON GAME. Iiy Henry F. Keenan. 

A splendid work on the war between the Stales. A pen 
picture by a man absolutely familiar and fair in all details. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. I'.y J. B. [Jurton. 

A romance or the rt'iirn of Louis XIV. A wonderful bit of 
lietiou. includiun a reallv remarkable >word duel. 
MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN. Hy J. C. Snaith. 

A remarkable |Heturc of the stormy career of a hern during 
the hitler part nf the soventceni h century in England. A 
romance of breathless interest, narrow escapes and excellent 
fi-htin- 

DMITRI. THE 1MP0STER. Hy F. \V. P,:iin. 
A wonderful story nf Russia ilurim; the turmoil caused by 
Dmitri, the impost er of EiiL'la ml. in the adventurous days 
of the -Taeohito uprisings. 

MASTER ARDICK. BUCCANEER. Hy F. J. Cnstello. 

This picturesque historical novel has ;l wealth of adventure 
nn sea and land, and includes Morgan's famous journey 
across the Isthmus and the sacking of Panama. 

THE TRESPASSER. Hy Sir (.illicit Parker. 

Excellent, full of interest and instruction, clever characters 
and startling events. 

There are positively hut 1 57 of these sets. We doubt whether we 
shall ever make a better offer. 

PUBLISHERS' CLEARING ASSOCIATION 

291 Seventh Avenue, New York 



PUBLISHERS' CLEARING ASSOCIATION C yio 
291 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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HE beginnings of china dccorating.no 
mailer in what counlrv ihev were at- 
tempted, were generally the same. Leav- 
ing aside the paste, which is not to be 
^ ^ considered in this article, the method 0!" 
[ applving the color was alike, either 

under or in the glaze, and tlie color used was blue. The 
reason for this was plain. The earliest examples of deco- 
rated pottery and porcelain which had any claims to 
elegance and bcautv were those which came from the 
Orient. These were commonly painted in cobalt blue, 
which aside from its efficacy in covering up defective 
potting was not particularly expensive. 

It is quite true and it is generally conceded that the art 
of decorating porcelain with various colors picked out 
with gold was known at Imari as early as 1647. but few 
such pieces found their way to Kurope. During the 
latter half of the seventeenth century potters all over 
Europe were searching for the ''secret'' of Chinese 
porcelain, and without any successful result. Even a 
century later, when something like true porcelain was 
being made in several potting centers, the color used in 
decorating it remained the useful blue. The new pot- 
ters were such eager copyists of their Oriental models 
that they not onlv used the shapes, colors, and designs of 
the Chinese and Japanese pieces which they so admired, 
but they used Oriental names for their works. In the 
advertisements of the pe- 
riod the factory at Bow was 
called "Xew Canton," and 
the works at Worcester 
"Newly Established Tun- 
quill Factory." 
Indeed, the rage for articles 
of household use in "Japan 
taste" or "Chinese style" swept 
through almost every department, 
and the furniture makers even, 
such great ones as C hippendale, 
added pagodas and mandarins, Oriental birds and figures 
to pieces of furniture where such decorations were singu- 
larly inappropriate according to our way of thinking. 

The English potter for awhile copied his 
Oriental models slavishly, gelling just as near 
the originals as he could. After a time he made 
his own designs, still after Chinese models, as a 
rule, and there blossomed out all over his 
porcelain and pottery either raised ornament, 
showing the favorite Oriental designs of prune 
blossoms or the hawthorn, or painted scenes, 
either in panels or on the object in a scene. 

Those splendid old factories — Bow, Chelsea, 
Derby, Worcester — all imitated, while in Hol- 
land every change had been rung on the Chinese 
theme. When more colors were in use — sav, 
by 1 770 and later — the Chinese figures were still 
largely employed. 

As the porcelain factories had copied from the 
Oriental specimens which came to hand, so the 
Staffordshire potteries put on their earthenware 
patterns taken from the porcelain factories; 
birds, flowers, and figures all were used, and so 
designs were evolved by the English potters in 
"Chinese taste." The}' consisted of figures 
very tall and slender, which went by the tech- 
nical term of "Long Elizas." 

Two examples of these arc shown on two rare 
mugs, Bow and Worcester, the former dating to 
about 1770. On black-and-white the Bow mug 
looks merely grotesque but it is really verv 
beautiful, the soft, lovely paste throwing out 
the rich purple color of the mandarin's robe, 
for the "Long Eliza" is in this case masculine, 
and emphasizing where the various shades of 
blue and chrome green fade into it. The bird 
is a reddish brown and the tree stump shows 
pink, yellow, and an umber brown. 

I might add just here that the shape of the 
handles and the way they are applied to the bodv 




Worcester Mug, 1774 

laze or on its 



of the mugs are enlirelv characteristic of the two 
factories. 

The Worcester mug is in blue uriderglaze, and 
marked off to give the "crackle" so frequently to be 
seen on Oriental pottery and porcelain. The color is 
deep and rich, the edges of the panel fading softly into 
the white. Cobalt, as the 
pigment used in china 
decorating, has the pecu- 
liar qua lily of dissolving 
in the glaze during firing, 
so that it becomes in 
reality a blue glaze. It is 
the glaze which has run 
on so much of the old 
"flow" pottcrv and porce- 
lain, carrying the cobalt 
with it. Most other colors 
do not stain the glaze at 
all. but are either seen beneath the 
surface. 

The shades of blue on old porcelain, and pottery as 
well, vary greatly. Many materials may be used to 
weaken the color — oxide of zinc, china clay, alumina 
being some of them. The presence of calcined bone in 
the paste gives to the blue that purplish tint with which 
we are so familiar in the old blue crockery. The belter 
qualilv wares preserved a truer shade of blue bv the use 
of oxide of iron, manganese, or copper, while pure cobalt 
was responsible for that splendid shade called in Britain 
" Royal Blue," and in France " Bleu <lu Roi." Manv 
of the choicer pieces of porcelain with "Long I^liza" 
decorations come in this splendid blue. On the mugs 
shown the figures seem onlv slightly long-drawn-out. 
When put on the swelling body of a teapot, bowl, or large 
bodied vase they are quaint indeed. 

In the illustration shown is a woman painting a vase 
with ''Long Eliza" decoration. The picture from 
which this photograph is taken is the Whistler painting 
known as 11 Die La 11 gen Licsen," and it belongs to .Mr. 
John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, who owns one of tlie 
most valuable collections of paintings in America. 




"Die Langen Liesen." by Wfiisller 
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Tappit Hens and Measures 

CONSIDERABLE confusion has arisen 
(among collectors of pewter with refer- 
ence to a class of vessels which are 
generally classed as "tankards." The 
'illustration shows a "tappit hen," 
a Scottish drinking vessel which was 
much used in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Sir Walter Scott 
mentions one of his characters drinking 
out of one, and they were frequently 
passed out to travelers by coach when 
they stopped for change of horses at an 
inn. It holds what was called a "Scotch 
pint," which measure is now obsolete, and was equiva- 
lent to three English pints. 

Many similar vessels for measuring liquids were made, 
ranging in size from a half gill to a gallon. They are no 
longer used, but they are much esteemed by collectors, 
and are often to be found on sale. Indeed, there has 
been such a demand for them that they are being repro- 
duced in Scotland, and in Belgium as well, so that the 
purchaser should be wary. 

W hen pewter was in daily use and manufactured in 
large quantities in Scotland as well as in England the 
makers were subjected to certain rules and regulations, 
though the laws of the Scottish guild were by no means 
as strict as they were in London. In order to be able to 
punish those who made pewter below the standard 
quality of fineness each maker was obliged to put his 
"touch mark" on his ware. If he did not he rendered 
himself liable to a fine of "Three Pounds Scotts." 
They must have run this risk, for much of their pewter 
is unmarked, though the ordinary mark is the thistle, or 
the bell of Glasgow, or the castle of Edinburgh. 

An Interesting Inventory 

TOWN records, old newspapers, and inventories filed 
with wills are the sources from which we rebuild 
the household goods and personal belongings of the 
early settlers in America. 

In 1728 there was filed at Boston the inventory of 
Edward Watts, of "Winnesimet" (Chelsea). Unfor- 
tunately it is far too long to be given here, but he was 
a man of note, his fortune was considerable — £2,878, 
18. 11 — and he had the furnishing of a large house, an 
extensive wardrobe, much live stock, and land. The 
first item in the inventory shows what high-class furni- 
ture he owned : "1 Japaned Chist Drawers, £14." Then 
here are other items: "I Japaned Tabel £4, 1 Looking 
Glass ditto £10. 10. r Black Walnot Chist of Drawers, 
£8," etc. His chairs were numerous: "1 Doz. Cain 
Cheires, £21. 2 Gret Elbow Cheires £7. 1 Gret 
Cheire £6. 6 old Cheires 18 shillings. 5 Lether 
Cheires 12s. 6d. 2 Turkey ditto 5s. 8 Bass bottoms, 
£1. 12. 1 Joynt Stoll, 2s. 6d. 4 Cheirs. 1 bed stid 
and cord, 17s. 6d." There were many "cottin and 
linin sheats," "Windo Curtings and Cushings," "Bead 
stid curtings and Valiants," "A Parrott and Cage, £1," 
"6 candell sticks," "1 Pr belloss," " 1 Jack and 1 Iron 
Pott £3," and "12 Earthen Dishis 1 Teapott and 
2 Boals, 10 shillings." His plate, as they called silver, 
weighed 144^ ounces and was valued at £108. 11. 3. 
His clock, tall one, no doubt, £17. 10. His "puter" 
weighed 176 pounds and was valued at £17. 12. 

With stuff of such value his clothes corresponded, and 
when he mounted his "Littell Rone, or the Sorrill 
horse, £13," and rode down to Boston with Pyramus his 
negro, valued at £100, behind him, he must have been 
a fine sight. He had a "blew lased Coat and Britchis 
£10. 1 Black Jacot and Britchis, 1 Black Coat and 
four pr. Britchis £5, seven ruffeled shirts £11, 9 turn- 
overs and stocks £2, 4 pr. silk hose, £2. io, a wigg, £7, 
two Hatss £5," and his best "blew coat with silver 
Bottins, £3." These are just a few of the items. He 
could read, if so minded, in his "55 Small Books," or his 
"56 stitched books," or " 10 bound books." But judg- 
ing from the number of swords, "pistolls," and canes 
he had he gave scant time to reading. Besides, he ran 
an inn, a ferry, a store, was married at twenty-two and 
died when he was thirty-four; no mean record for a 
man living at that time. 

Discriminate When Questioning 

MR. J. R. Hoffman and Marie de la R. Chellas 
have written requesting the value of many coins, 
the description of which fill three closely wTitten pages 
by each writer, answers to which cannot be given here; 
would advise purchasing a coin book for ten cents, 
which will furnish them both with the full information 
they desire. — Editor. 

The Collector's Query Corner will be found on page 191 



Standing for 

1810 — 

LIKE some stalwart giant of the 
forest, which for a century 
has withstood the violence 
of the elements, the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has completed 
its hundredth year of vigorous life. 
Since 1810 a host of insurance 
companies have disappeared in the 
smoke of a fiery century. During 
that period the Hartford paid over 
One Hundred and Thirty Million 
Dollars in losses, and yet, as years 
passed, grew greater and stronger. 
It stands to-day like the mighty tree, 
unblemished, sound to the core, and 
still growing with all the vigor of 
youth. 

A century of success must be based 
on right service. When you buy fire 
insurance secure the best. It costs 
no more. 

Ask for the Hartford 

Any Agent or Broker Can Get You a 
Hartford Policy 



a Century 

1910 



1181 OS 





STATEMENT JANUARY 

Capital 

Liabilities, .... 
Assets, .... 
Policyholder's Surplus, . 



10th, 1910 

$ 2,000,000.00 
14.321,953.11 
23.035,700.61 
8.713.747.50 



An Innovation in Red Cedar Chests ! 




Our No. 119 surpasses anything 
previously produced, and carries our 
usual guarantee against MOTHS, DL'ST and 
DAMPNESS. This chest will be SENT DIRECT Irum in,uiu[.iaurer TO 
YOL", SUBJECT TO 15 DAYS' AI'PKOVAL. IE not satisfactory after using 15 
days return at our expense. Freight prepaid to any point east o£ the Missis- 
sippi. It is a tiling of beauty and invaluable forthe protection of your " fine 
feathers." Will save many times its cost in moth-eaten clothing, and lends 
an aristocratic air to any home. Prices range from $12.00 up. WRITE TO- 
DAY I-OR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING MANY 
OTHER DESIGNS — YOU'LL FIND ONE THAT JUST SUITS YOU. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 33 Statesville. N. C. 




DAGUERREOTYPES 

and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED AND ENLARGED 

by a new method which preserves all the 
quaintness and charm of the original and 
adds the modern style of finish, thus pro- 
ducing wonderfully artistic and pictur- 
esque effects. We also restore Daguerreo- 
types to their original clearness. 

HOLLINGER & CO., 58 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 



Autograph 
Letters 



OF CELEBRITIES Bought and Sold 

SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 

WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Pub. "The Collector," St a yr. 



/ WAS DEAF 

25 YEARS. NOW I HEAR WHISPERS 

with my artificial Ear Drums in my ears. 
I never feel them — they are so perfectly 
comfortable, and no one sees them. I will 
tell you the true story of How I Got Deaf 
—and How I Made Myself Hear. Address 
your letter to me per- 
sonally—at 19 Adelaide St. 

_ This is important, as 

betters sent to other addresses often do 
not reach me. I stand back of every claim made 
for MY drum. CEO. P. WAY 
19 Adelaide St. Detroit, Mich. 




:li Hear. Address 

Medicated Ear Dram 

Pat. July 15, 1908 



YOUR CHARACTER: 



A Birthday Book, by Eliza- 
beth Towne, is a little gold mine 
of information, instruction, and amusement that never fails. There 
are twelve sections to the book, each devoted to a characler delinea- 
tion for those born in a certain month. W ith each comes a chapter on 
how to make the most of that sign, with character-making quotations 
from four famous people of the sign. Young and old are delighted 
with it, for the sheer fun of seeing how it "hits off" their friends. And 
who knows but the new view of life therein will do a wider work than 
if given in other ways? The book is artistic, packed in a dainty white 
and gold box. Price 75c. postpaid. Circulars, etc., free on request. 
Address the publisher, ELIZABETH TOWNE. Oak St., Holyoke, Mais. 



^ WRITERS— ARTISTS. We sell 

Stories, Jokes, Poems, Illustrations, Designs 
and all Publlsbable Material on Com mission. 
W« know who p»je best prices e>ud no uveyomLme and 
money in the disposal of your produotlone. 

CASH RETURNS. explaining our system, sent on request 
Mention jour line when writing. 

Burell Syndicate. R. 702, No.ll8E.281h Si., N. T. 





PLAYS 



T. S, 



Large List of New Professional and Ama- 
teur Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Stage 
Monologues, Minstrel Material, Jokes 
Musical Pieces, Recitations, Dialogues 

Make-up Goods, etc. Catalogue free 

DENISON, Pub. Dept. 41 Chicago 
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Write for 
Free Catalog 

PLANTS and SEEDS insure greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction from gardening. 

THE BLUE ROSE 

Frr.ni oilt collection of novelties, new anrl Standard Roses, we ofTcrthe 
sensational BLUE ROSE, most wonderful creation ol .i century, post- 
paid, to nny address in the L'nited Slates, on receipt of -">r. in stamps. 

Quick-Growing Porch Vines 

Hr. in Stamps brinps our unsurpassed collection of showy, quick-crow- 
inc and (lowering Porch Vines — Japanese Vark-iialed 1 1 up. Sm.-ill Orna- 
mental Gourds, Heavenly Hlue M oon flower and Cobc-a Scandens. post- 
paid ; the envelope enclosing this collection of seeds will be accepted 
as He payment on any <<*c. order from olit catalog. 

Garden by McGregor's Guide J 7 ""' 2c - 

also brinjis a copy of McGregor's Gi: 
I- ioriciiUiirc (illustrated above! . Contain; 
plant secrets and much valuable infurn 
liased on 35 years' experience, making 
specialists. 

Extra Special "}? ril,ove p'^paid r, 

L 40c. Iixpcriments are ct 

11 uncertain consult our experts. 

Catalog Free ^ ! .' "/'^m; 1 ^,;^ ; 

Gems (illustrated abuvej, l-'Rlili. W rite to-day . 

The McGregor Bros. Company 
Station G, Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 




by 

Guide 



GROW MUSHROOMS 

FOR BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 

SniiiU Ciipilal io Slm-l :i S:ifV IIumucss 

I am the largest grower in 
America. Ten years' ex- 
perience enables me to give 
practical instruction in the 
business worth many dollars 
to you. No matter what your 
occupation is or where you are 
located, here is an opportu- 
nity to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of this paying business 

Send for Free Book giving particulars and infor- 
mation, how to start, cosi, etc. Address. 

JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5492 N. Western Avenue :: :: Chicago, Illinois 





Pansics, l KS r 



Sweet Peas, Mammoth Ver- 
benas, Prize Asters, Balsnins— 
with this vegetable collection : 
Early Cabbage, Cucumbers, 
Radish, Lettuce, Tomato — 
all superb varieties enough 
for any family— and all for 
10 cents. 

Send to-rtny and tret this— 
the host seed opportunity ever 
offered in with our new illus- 
trated seed ealaloLrue for 1910, 

L. TEMPLIN SEED CO., 
Desk AR.Calla. Ohio. 



The CLIPPER 

There arc three tilings that destroy 
vour lawns, Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
■ u tain and Crab Orass. In one season 

VOi? t tic Clipper will drive them all out. 

3j£i Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 

8KB? Dixon, Illinois 




JOHNSTON 

WATER 




BEST" 

SYSTE M 

affords you every convenience 
of City water. 

Fire protection, adds value to 
property, cuts out water tax 
and labor. Write for complete 
literature. 

JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 

A — 1 SHARP, KANSAS CITY. MO 



SEWAGE DISPOSAL coSSV^ce 

Both Health and Convenience Demand It 

Don't allow disease germ 9 to breed in open drains or in cesspools at your 
country place. Be modern and respectable; gel safe sanitation, or be 
among trie common herd. Sewage Disposal without sewers at country 
homes is decidedly modem. Write foe elaborate free descriptive booklet. 

ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 

6554 Normal Boulevard - Chicago, 111. 















Ornamental 
Fence 






Cheaper and moi^ dnrRhle than wr><-id. For Lawng, Churches , 
C(.*mrteries, Public Grounds. Also Fnrm nnd Poultry Fcuce. 
Catalogue five. Write for Special Offer. 
The Ward Fence Co., Box 141, Decatur, Ind. 





THE • COUNTRY • HOME <*, and 
FARM • CIRCLE I 

Conducted by HORACE MARKLEY a- t 

Making the Old Place Pay 

BY D. W. M ABIE 






RETURNED to the old homestead, 
after thirty years spent in the city, 
during which my wits had been sharp- 
ened and mv knowledge of men and 
their needs increased. I had spent 
_j my boyhood on the farm, and since 
I came back, on the downhill side of life, I have spent 
seven years there and I suppose I have earned a right 
to be called a farmer. 

The old homestead, with its eighty acres, had been 
rented for many years. It was constantly getting 
poorer and poorer, for the renter of land has no in- 
terest in putting dollars into the soil to keep up its fer- 
tility. When wc came back to the fnrm we had not 
much money, but with all this ground about us wc 
figured we did not need a great deal. 

One of the first things wc did was to get a cow, because 
we needed the butter and the milk. That was almost 
our only investment. It proved to be a very good one. 

As it happened, a neighbor had a sick child. Wc 
gave them milk every clay for some time. The child 
got well. Perhaps they thought the milk had something 
to do with it. At any rate, they wanted us to supply 
them with two quarts a day in future. We did so, and 
before the summer was over we found ourselves in the 
milk business. 

From the very beginning we made every effort to in- 
sure the purity of our milk. This we did for our- 
selves, as a matter of pride and for the love of cleanli- 
ness. But it is to that factor that most of our after suc- 
cess was due. The cows were well brushed every morn- 
ing, thus insuring that few. if any, falling hairs would 
reach the milk. You could rub a white-kid-glovcd hand 
over them without soiling. The udders were washed 
frequently in tepid 
water, and with- 
out exception a 
damp cloth was 
passed over the 
udder and sur- 
rounding parts 
before each milk- 
ing. You could 
sit upon the floor 
of the stable in a 
white dress, and 
find it spotless 
when you arose. 
The hands were 
well washed be- 
fore milking, and 
the men, or my- 
self if I did it, 
donned a clean 
white suit, kept 
in a closet in the 

stable for the purpose. The pails used were of the 
modern sanitary kind, with a very small opening. You 
could pour a glass right from the pail as milked and 
feel satisfied of its purity. Notwithstanding this, my 
wife strained it, and not through a wire sieve, but 
through several folds of clean linen. She superin- 
tended everything in the handling of the milk. After 
straining it was cooled as quickly as possible by stand- 
ing the pails in cold water, of which we had a plenti- 
ful supply. The utensils were scrubbed with hot 
water and soda and hung immediately in the sun; 
feeding and watering were done in individual troughs. 
The watchful eye and interest of my wife never 
missed a detail, and it was not long before we were 
repaid. 

Our first customer's recommendations brought a de- 
mand from other neighbors. We decided it would be 
profitable to buy another fresh cow in the fall, to insure 
a supply all through the winter for our first customer 
and the several new ones. We lived near a prosperous 
suburban town made up largely of well-to-do people 
from the city, and the demands upon us increased. At 
the end of the second year we had three cows; the 



fourth year, five; the fifth year, nine. The last vear — 
we have been back on the farm seven vears now — 
we have twenty head, sixteen in milk. It was fortunate, 
of course, that I not only had no investment which was 
unproductive, but I had no first expense in seeking a 
market. My market rather sought me on account of 
the better quality of our milk. 

The most important thing, however, contributing to 
success has been that I have twice raised the price of 
milk. If other farmers could bring this about they 
would never have anything to complain of in the dairy- 
business. But in a case of that kind one has to have 
a class of customers who appreciate an article of su- 
perior quality, and who arc willing to pay for it. 

These factors were present in my case. At the time 
of the first rise in price I had to consider whether to in- 
crease the stock, as the growing business seemed to war- 
rant, or, owing to the increased cost of milk production, 
whether it would be advisable to increase the price of 
milk even though I lost some customers bv doing so. 
The latter proved the wiser course. Instead of Irving 
to do a very large business at a very small profit I did 
one less in volume at a larger profit. The following 
year I did the same, raising the price to ten cents a 
quart. I lost some customers, but I kept most of them, 
anrl am adding new ones. 

It is by this means only that I have been able to make 
dairying profitable. Even with the conditions sur- 
rounding my business and its development, if the price 
had remained at eight cents I am afraid I should have 
gone out of the dairy business. If you want to make 
money out of your cows I believe that vou must be 
willing to give your customers the qualitv of milk 
that will stand the strongest test for purity, and so 

be able to com- 




They will help to make il pay next year 



mand a better 
price. It is this 
increase, however 
fractional it may 
seem, w h i c h 
makes all the dif- 
ference between 
dragging along 
and breaking 
even each year, 
or feeling the 
comfort of mak- 
ing a little profit 
on one's labor. 

In one way my 
cows had a favor- 
able influence 
upon the develop- 
ment of the farm. 
To get good help 
and keep it you 

must keep them profitably employed all the year 
round. The dairy enabled me to keep the men busy 
in the w inter, and, of course, we are always a little more 
than busy in the summer. At first I had to buy almost 
all the feed, but gradually we are getting the land back 
to a state where it will produce a fair crop, by means 
of good rotation and the libera! dressings of stable 
manure we are able to give it. When the farm can 
produce ninety per cent, of the feed required then the 
dairv ought to be on a very profitable basis. 

The rule of my small success can be applied to farm- 
ing in general. The great need to-day, to put the farm 
on a better-paying basis, is that everything produced 
shall be of the highest quality. It is not by any 
means so easy a matter as might appear, but the man 
who can measure up to it is the one who will be able 
to make the old place pay. 

THERE is much food for thought in this brief story from one of THE 
CIRCLE family. Not all, perhaps, can have a neighbor with a sick 
child to start them in the dairy business, but the market was there, just the 
same. One of the lessons to be teamed from this first-hand experience is 
surely that opportunities are always lying at our door. 1 shall be glad to 
hear from other readers who may have made the old place pay — or eveo 
from those who have failed, if they can tell why. — EDITOR. 
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March in the Poultry Yard 




IN MARCH almost any old hen begins 
to lay, and by April is more than likely 
at her best. But then the bottom is 
out of the market and it does not pay 
to produce eggs. What we want is to 
get eggs in the winter time, when no- 
body else is getting any, and there is a demand that 
never can be supplied at five cents apiece. To this end 
March is the most important month in the year for the 
poultry raiser. It is the month when the foundation 
must be laid for the winter business. 

The first essential is good breeding stock that is well 
mated, or that you can get the right sort of eggs for set- 
ting. Cocks of your own breeding are not necessarily 
good enough. Don't think that just because a cock 
may be a fine-looking bird the resulting stock will be 
worth your while. Also, don't inbreed too much. 
Don't go beyond the second year unless you are prop- 
erly equipped for the segregation of your breeding pens. 
Better invest now and then in a good male from some 
reliable poultry raiser. It will pay. 

During March, April, and part of May you have got to 
raise the chicks that will give you your flock of pullets 
that will lay the following winter. If you want only a 
small flock, from one to three dozens, you can probably 
depend upon the hens for incubation. Sometimes hens 
will fail you in this and will not want to set at the right 
time. If that happens you can probably buy up some 
broody hens from a farmer. Failing this, the next best 
thing is to buy ready-hatched chicks. In such case you 
need to buy about twice the number of the flock of pul- 
lets you wish to keep. Chick mortality, accidents, and 
cockerels will leave you only about one-half when fall 
comes of good pullets. Another plan is not to bother 
with the chicks at all. But during the summer buy up 
such pullets as you wish. This 
should be done at least two 
months before you expect to put 
them in their winter quarters. 

If you are raising any of the 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds, or, in fact, any of 
the heavier breeds of fowls, 
hatch them all, if possible, in 
March and the first part of April. 
If you are raising the Leghorns 
or any of the lighter breeds of 
fowls, hatch them in April and 
the first part of May. If you 
want an extra supply, thinking 
to have some broilers, you can, 
of course, hatch for several 
months later. But be wary of 
the broiler pitfall. The profit 
lies in the laying flock. 

Many poultrymen are averse 
to bothering with hens for in- 
cubation, but they are not so 
unreliable and troublesome as 
many say, if handled aright. 
Have a separate place for them. 
Keep them dark; give food, 
water, and a dust bath, and 
when first setting do it under 
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The Poultry Calendar 

March 

QOMPLETE all hatching if possible 
heavy breeds of fowls in March. 
Feed chicks the first month after formula given. 
Get incubators and brooders ready as far in ad- 
vance of time of use as you can. 

Male the Leghorns about the first of March. 
Keep males with the hens only at mating time. Two 
weeks in advance of the time of setting the eggs ia 
sufficient to ensure fertile eggs. 

Have only one cock to a flock. Several is 
usually the cause of many infertile eggs. 

If buying eggs for hatching, write early. Just 
such a trifle may make all the difference between 
success and failure in the year's work. 

When airing the eggs in the incubator stay by 
them until they are put safely back. 

If you are going to start in with THE CIRCLE 
family of poultry raisers this spring have a blank 
book, and keep a record of everything you do. 



cover of darkness as much as Sff£Bi&@&Jv%5K8&^ 



possible, and there will be little trouble. A plan of mine is 
to use a large dry goods box that will hold three nests, hav- 
ing a door to make access easy. It is shut up tight and 
dark, except for good ventilation, and is removed from 
all sounds of other fou ls. The food and water supply 
will last several days. They are not visited more than 
four or five times during the whole three weeks. 

As fast as the chicks are hatched they are taken away 
from the hen and put in a brooder and the hen is set 
again. Or if enough hens are hatching the same day 
the chicks of two will be doubled up and given to one, 
if they do not bring out a full hatch, and the other hen 
given a new setting. When a good hatch of ten or a 
dozen is secured three hatches are divided among two 
hens. Given good care a hen will bring off two hatches 
and make an economical incubator as well as brooder, 
if she is allowed to have the last hatch and run with 
them till she gets back into condition again. 

If one wishes to raise a big flock, from a hundred to 
five hundred pullets, then the incubator is indispensable. 
In buying an incubator the larger size is more economi- 
cal. It is best to bring out your chicks as nearly as pos- 
sible in one or two hatches. It is a mistake to think 
a small incubator can be used over several months in the 
spring and a lot of different hatches brought out. 

My formula for a chick feed consists of two quarts of 
bran, two quarts of middlings, and one quart of corn 
meal, mixed crumbly with milk and baked in the oven, 
then crumbled with the fingers as used. This makes an 
excellent and economical feed for the first month. The 
second month I vary it. Do not give chicks any feed for 
thirty-six hours after they are hatched. Don't worry; 
they are all right for that time or longer. Plenty 
of fresh water is as important as the feed. Always 
have plenty of sharp sand about in the brooder or 
on the ground where the chicks 
feed. 

Bring up as many chicks as 
you can with the hen. If you 
use brooders use the best. Do 
not crowd the chicks. Don't 
try to raise more than twenty 
or twenty-five in a brooder. 
You will raise a larger percent- 
age and better chicks. Don't 
overheat the brooders. The 
quicker you can harden the 
chicks to a lower temperature 
the better. Get them outside 
and on to the ground as early 
as possible. In April chicks 
should spend most of their time 
in the open air. Watch closely 
the first week till they get to 
know the way back to the hover 
to warm up. Screen from chilly 
winds. Keep the brooder floor 
well covered with chaff and 
grit, plenty of fresh water, and 
feed twice a day with the food 
mentioned above, all they will 
eat at feeding time, and if your 
chicks are hatched from healthy 
stock you should not have 
trouble. 



Our Duties to the Horse 

THERE are certain things which every horse owner 
should accept as a sort of trust. He should feed 
and water his horse regularly, or see to it that these 
duties are attended to if entrusted to another. 

Do not water or feed a horse immediately after driv- 
ing. Let it cool off or rest for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Water between meals as far as pos- 
sible, never right after feeding. 

Whatever the grain ration may be the horse should 
have twelve pounds of good, clean hay every day ; no less 
and not much more. Make oats the main diet if using 
on the road. If ground feed is used mix with cut hay. 

Keep salt before the horse or put it in the feed regu- 
ularly. Mix sifted hardwood ash and salt, equal parts, 
and keep handy; give a small handful once a day in 
feed. You won't have any worm troubles, and the 
simple act will repay you in many ways. Examine 
the hoofs frequently. 

Don't run a horse either uphill or downhill. Blanket 
when standing after having been hard driven or 
worked. 

Run the brush over the animal each day even if you 
are unable to currv thoroughlv. 



Timely Reminders 

THIS is the last month of dormancy. If you are going 
to spray for scale get busy. 
<J The order for nursery stock should be placed at once 
and the seed order should be under consideration. 
<] Get the plowing done as early as the ground is fit. If 
you have to have it done complete arrangements for it 
without delay. 

JJ Get the stable manure accumulations of the winter 
out on the sod as early as possible, or on the fresh 
plowed garden. 

<J Take a morning walk of inspection about the trees 
and shrubs and look for scale, woolly aphis and other 
pests. If found, spray. 

I[ See that the grape vines are pruned. Don't put this 
off later than the middle of March if you can help. 
<][ Also the peach trees might have a final touch up in the 
way of pruning. Head back, cut out crossing branches, 
keep center open. 

<| Don't forget the wife's garden; plan for some of her 
favorites. You will be glad later, when the glory of 
the summer holds you — in the gloaming, just you and 
she together — and a memory that shall shine like a star 
in the heavens. 




WHETHER you simply grow flowers in the 
house, or have an ambitious garden, you can find 
the exact information you need in Dreer's Garden Book. 

256 large pages. 8 color and duotone plates. 
1,000 other illustrations. Over 500 cultural notes. 

How to grow flowers from seeds — 1 ,200 varieties 
listed. How to raise choice vegetables — 600 varieties 
given. And 2,000 kinds of plants described and 
priced, besides hardy shrubs, climbing plants, small 
fruits, water-lilies, etc., etc. 

Mailed free to any one, mentioning this publication 



Giant Yellow Tulip, or Bush California Poppy 

Tulip-like flowers, of clear buttercup-yellow, held on 
long stems above the graceful blue green feathery foliage, 
in flower all season from seed sown in May. Splendid 
for cutting. 10 cents per packet. 

"Garden Book" free with each order 



HENRY A. 

714 Chestnut Street :: 



DREER 

Philadelphia 



$200.00 for Growers of 

KICK Quality listers 



Grow these beautiful Asters in 
your garden and enter for the 
$200.00 cash prizes which we offer 
at the New York State Fair, next 
September. This is in addition to 
our $840.00 Vegetable Competition. 
Vick's Garden and Floral Guide for 1910 is ready— 
bigger, better, more helpful than ever; contains 
full particulars of competitions. It's free. Write 
for your copy to-day. 

■ SPECIAL OFFER— Learn how beautiful Asters can 
be by accepting our special offer of one packet Vick's 
Daybreak, one packet Vick's Mixed Branching, and our 
valuable book, How to Grow Asters" — all three for 10c. 

James Vick's Sons. 529 Main St., Rochester, N. T. 







Dingee Roses are positively the best 
grown. Sold on their own 
root* and warranted to 
grow. Plants sent to any 
point in United States and 
Canada. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Write for the 
"DINGEE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE"! 

for 1910 — the leading rose catalogue of 
America. 120 pn.ges, beautifully illustrated. On thee 
ia a true picture of the marvelous new BLUE ROSE. 
Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how 
to grow them and all other desirable flowers. We also | 
sell the best flower and vegetable seeds. Estab- I 
lished 1850. 70 greenhouses ; large acreage of 
the best Rose land in the country. 

THE DING-EE «fe CONAR1) CO., AM 
Box West Grove, Pa*^*) 



BLOOMING CACTUS 

Cactus is the most fascinating and beautiful 
plant you can grow. The endless variety of shapes 
and species, bearing exquisite flowers in scarlet, 
yellow, purple, etc., delight all. We are in the 
heart of the cactus country and sell the healthiest, 
hardiest plants, guaranteed to bloom, at lowest prices. 

Special Introductory Offer. We will mail you a 
rare 75c Cactus Plant (variety E. C- Dasyacanlhus) 
with beautifully colored spines; bears hand- 
some yellow flowers 2 to 3 ins. wide, for our f,fS(* 
Special Introductory Price of only - 

Write To-day for Free Catalogue. "Cacti and How to Grow 
Them." Include with order the name of two flower-growing friends 
and we will add a free sample of our delicious Cactus Candy. 
THE FRANCIS £. LESTER CO. Dept. BN3 Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 




Trellis Tomato 

Grows 15 feet high. Each plant bears from 1,500 to 2,000 
tomatoes. One vine should supply an entire family all summer. 
The most wonderful Tomato in the world. Photo of my plant 
and package of seed with full directions for eight 2-cent stamps. 
Address Mrs. Frank Holt, 39 Military Park, Fort Thomas, Ky. 



Send Me 10 Cents — 

and the addresses of two flower-lovin| 
friends and I will eend you 30 seeds of the 

Giant Marguerite Carnation 

which blooms In 4 months Irom sowing; also 
mybargaincollectionof Royal Shcrw Pansies 
100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varities; 
■ Asters, nneatmixed; Nastureiums,2QtLiTi<i$ 
t Also FREE, "Floral Culture" and myh&ud- 
■omely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
MISS C_H. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seed rwornan 
( Dept. 64, Hudson, Wis. (One hour' • ride from Minneapolis) 
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CONDUCTED BY MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 



THE education of parents falls commonly upon the 
eldest child of a family, and is no light burden. 
The new father and mother, if not too full of themselves 
for memories, are too full of theories 

of Pawls" f ° r common sense - The - V wi " have 
observed other first children — those 

of their sisters, or brothers, or neighbors, or eke the 
minister's offspring. From such observation they have 
deduced the theories which bulk so big. The cardinal 
article of them is that other fathers and mothers know 
not the first principles of child rearing ; further, that they 
axe disgracefully lax in discipline. It is going to be 
wholly otherwise with the little new son or daughter. 
Behold the perfect child, and mark the never-crying 
one! these parents say in effect to their world. Their 
world laughs behind its hand — and bides its time. A 
wise, even a canny, aggregate, it sees two ends to all this 
theorizing. Either the theorists will surrender at in- 
discretion as the first lusty wail of their own child smites 
their ears, else they will lose time and temper, even 
sleep and flesh in the effort to make over the precious 
mite with which nature has entrusted them. 

In either case their education is tedious. It takes 
weeks for them to understand that Baby is an entity — 
neither an angel nor a machine. He is born with 
idiosyncrasies of body and spirit. Though at first he 
is little more than a breathing and sucking bundle of 
quivering warmth, he is yet individual; so much so 
that he refuses to live, move, and have his being accord- 
ing to the Hoyle of book-bringing-up. 

This is rough on the theorists. Happily theory gives 
back for love. Knowledge goes, but wisdom comes 
instead of it, to temper the love, to make the mother 
know the value of cuddling her ailing baby instead of 
laying it rigorously to sleep in its crib, to prove to the 
father that strong flavors of tobacco smoke on breath 
and garments are not the best things in the world for 
a qualmish, small stomach. 

But it is later that the real education begins — in teach- 
ing father and mother over again their lost childhood. 
By the time the eldest has a successor the parents are 
commonly fairly grounded in the necessary knowledge 



that their children are like unto themselves — but with 
a difference. Allowance for the difference is the root 
of happy family government. The child who teaches 
it, at the cost of small personal martyrdoms, ought to 
have it considered in the distribution of the family es- 
tate, if not earlier. 

Youngest children have far and away a pleasanter 
task — it is theirs to teach the family heads the gentle 
art of being grandfather and grandmother. But there 
are drawbacks — nothing is quite perfect in this imper- 
fect world. The family baby gets, no doubt, lots of 
petting, much indulgence, and a plethora of gifts. As 
an offset Baby is all too often the whole family's second 
legs, expected to run "upstairs, downstairs, in my 
lady's chamber," and never whimper, even though 
there is a new fairy book in hand. Thus he teaches his 
parents the lesson of cheerful discontent. Who shall say 
how' much it is worth to them in the downhill of life? 

"X/'OUNG trees root the faster for shaking." The 
I physical fact has a spiritual application no less 
important. Spring winds shake the saplings into sturdi- 
_ . ness, making them reach holding roots 
IVinds^ deep and deeper into the good earth. Es- 
pecially March winds, whose clarions, blow- 
ing thin and shrill, call the sap to wake, to mount, to 
shape of itself, magically, bud and leaf and bloom. The 
doctrine of non-resistance does not obtain with our 
mother, Nature. That is to say, life is a fight, from the 
first thrill in the seed to the scathe and drooping before 
frost. 

The fact is too patent to require demonstration. It 
must be a saddening fact for the excellent folk who are 
trying to persuade the world to beat its swords into 
plowshares, and turn its Dreadnaughts into flower 
holders for the parks and playgrounds of universal 
brotherhood. Perhaps it is more accurate to say it 
would be saddening if those good gentlemen and ladies 
ever perrritted themselves to realize the limitations of 
human nature. Human nature is but the highest con- 
crete expression of universal force. What one Shake- 
speare characterized as "The cankers of a calm world, 



and a long peace," might, ere this, have overrun the 
earth had not the winds and the trumpets blown many 
times for war. 

Actual war is hell — with modern improvements. 
God speed the day when the dread " last resort of kings" 
shall be so strongly leashed it shall never be loosed but 
at the extremity of justice. But so long as the winds 
of destiny blow high or low, bearing now a presage, 
now a threat, anon a promise, wise nations, no less wise 
men, will stand by, ready to make good with deeds the 
spoken word. 

It is the spring winds spiritual that breed the faculty 
of making good. What need to prove what goes wholly 
unchallenged ? The hard promise unclaimed of fulfil- 
ment is — a promise, nothing more. But when fulfil- 
ment means sweat, tears, even blood, how the soul 
braces iLself ! New roots, of right purpose, of clean en- 
deavor, of just, even holy wrath, reach out on every side. 
No man nor woman, kept in cotton wool, saved from 
stress, sheltered from storms, could possibly know the 
full value and sweetness of living. Now, as always, it 
is true: "He that overcometh shall inherit the earth." 

Therefore, take heart of grace when spring winds 
blow, even though they may be of stormy strength. 
Life was not given us for lotus eating. Every soul has 
its allotted task and part. Consider the universal scorn 
of the skulker, the shirk; saith the proverb: "The end 
crowns the work." A better rendering would run: 
"The work crowns the end." Strength adequate to 
the allotted task is the best gift of Fate. And strength 
depends largely on growth, which, in turn, depends on 
use. If the saplings, dancing and writhing in March 
winds, were not wise enough to make deep roots, 
though they might come to tree estate, they would be 
overthrown in the first hard storm which struck them. 

Be as wise as the trees. Cling and hold fast no mat- 
ter how hard it blows. Smile in the face of disap- 
pointment, even though the smile is over set teeth. 
Turn stumbling blocks into stepping stones — it is good 
exercise if hard. The great things have commonly been 
achieved by those who never permitted themselves to 
know thev were beaten. 



MARCH, though a month of chances and 
changes, never failed to bring two things 
— sassafras-root tea and Mrs. Hobbs. To this 
day I am not quite sure whether or no we liked 
either of them. The tea was pungently aromat- 
ic, but some wav the taste fell far below the 
fragrance of roots burned, either in the fireplace 
or out on the brush heaps in the fields where 
breaking plows were running. So one was ex- 
cusable for wry faces, even though Mammy 
insisted that steady tea drinking would make 
us not only sound but pretty. 

Only the bark was aromatic. Where the plowshares 
gashed it deep down, the newly turned earth smelled 
truly of heaven. It was a finer, more subtile scent than 
even came from the brush heaps fired at sundown, when 
the wind was at its lowest, when also the low rays did 
not tend to check the flames. Strong sunshine fights 
fire almost the same as water — red coals laid in it for 
half a minute take on an ashen grayness as of death. 
But they are not dead — I proved that painfully once by 
setting a bare foot upon such sun-dimmed coals, and 
missing the picnic of the year in consequence. But 
that is a far cry from the sassafras scent, which is still to 
me the most truly vernal fragrance of the spring. 

There was all the difference in the world in the scent 
of burning stalks and roots — quite as much difference 
as in the taste of the bark and the heartwood. Stem 
bark had a tang as of spice, with a quick, bitter heat 
after it ; root bark was softer, more spongv, less fibrous, 
and reminiscent of nothing but itself — one could eat 
only a little of it unless it was mixed with salt. The tea 




MARCH AND ITS TROUBLES 

seemed to caricature the savors of its original. Sugar 
ought to have helped it, but did not. Vet there were 
folk, plain neighbors of ours, who drank such tea the 
year round, holding it, indeed, next in favor to per- 
simmon beer. And other folk, much better off, if they 
did not love the sassafras root infusion, made shift with 
it whenever they ran out of parched coffee. They were 
provident, all these regular tea drinkers, and chose 
roots of degree from the fields that were grubbed over, 
washed and scraped them clean and hung them to dry. 
It was only in March, with the sap just fairly rising, that 
the bark was at its best. 

Mrs. Hobbs links herself with sassafras lea by always 
demanding it. She was a little hook-nosed, sad-colored 
woman, who lived by visiting. It was not in the least 
her fault — she had a nominal home with a married 
sister, but the sister's husband, a piggish person, no 
doubt, insisted she should never stay there more than 
three months in the year. Well born, gently bred, 
kindly, and, to a degree, incapable, with a horse and 



saddle, a tiny income, and a knack of not mak- 
ing mischief, she went from house to house, 
almost the same as the circuit rider, welcome 
everywhere — but with a certain mild reserve. 
She had married badly and had divorced her 
husband. That set her further apart from the 
common run than wearing a false front and 
stuff dresses in summer when muslin or ging- 
ham or calico frocks were the thing — stuff frocks 
needed no laundering. Mrs. Hobbs used, like- 
wise, silk handkerchiefs which she washed her 
self, on plea of keeping them soft. They were 
red bandannas — and we children believed firmly had 
once belonged to her ex-husband. We were staunch, 
even crass conservatives after the manner of children, 
and could not possibly conceive a woman deliberately 
buying the things that were, by our observation, sacred 
to masculine uses. 

No blame attached to the divorced lady. Indeed, 
later on I came to know that she had endured martydom 
before seeking escape. That, however, did not change 
our world's attitude. Divorce was so rare, so out of 
the common, we could not accept even the innocent 
party to it without a sort of spiritual apology to our- 
selves for doing it. Everybody was kindly hospitable 
to the withered, small gentlewoman, who rode with a 
cap to supplant her false front, and over that her Sun- 
day bonnet. She had no other way of fetching the 
bonnet — her clothes filled every nook of the carpet sack 
slung upon the horn of her saddle. She rode a pacing 
mare as easy as a cradle, but given now and then to 
overreaching, and almost coming down in a heap. 
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When this happened the rider came in a figure of fun, 
yet to a degree pathetic. The front would be parted 
over one ear, the cap strings tied in a strangle hold 
cutting into the flabby chin, and the perky bonnet, with 
faded flowers and feathers nodding askew, resting quite 
on the back of the wearer's neck. 

Once my mother made Jlrs. Hobbs a decent sun- 
bonnet of black-and-white checked gingham, duly 
frilled all round. She cried over the gift, but never 
wore it — it would go in the carpet sack, which the Sun- 
day bonnet would not do. She was grateful enough for 
kindness, but set in her ways, withal slightly "tetchy." 
I think she understood why there was never company 
to spend the day while she was in the house, also why 
my sisters went only to church with her. She could 
not resent the general attitude — all the same it must 
have cut deep. Nowadays, with divorces and di- 
vorcees plentier than blackberries, I smile and sigh, 
recalling this, their early exemplar, and wonder if she 
were a forerunner or an accident. 

What Other Women Do 



When tea, 
coffee, or fruit 
juices are spilled 
upon table linen 
pour boiling 
water upon 
the stains at 
once, but if 
this is not pos- 
sible press a 
generous 
quantity of 
saltupon them 




with the fin- 
gers, com- 
pletcly cover- 
in g a 1 1 the 
stains. Spread 
a cloth over 
an e m p t y 
bowl, holding 
the moist stain 
in the center, 
and pour the 
boiling water 
slowly upon it. 



When badly sunburned rub almond oil well into the skin. 
This prevents blistering. 

When glasses or finger bowls stick together, to sepa- 
rate them without breaking set the lower glass in warm 
water and fill the upper one with cold water and they 
may be easily slipped apart. 

When youi baking is ready spread salt sparsely on the 
bottom of the oven before putting in the pans of bread 
or cake, and there will be no danger of burning. 

When oil of peppermint is left in an open receptacle in 
the room it will keep mice aw ay. 

When you wish to know if your baking is done moisten 
the end of your finger and touch the bottom of the pan. 
If it sizzles, the same as when you touch a hot iron, it is 
done. There will be no sizzle until done. 

When it is necessary to poach eggs in a frying-pan or 
other large dish put a heaping tablespoonful of salt 
into the water. This will keep the eggs from spreading 
if they are dropped in carefully from a saucer. Or use 
a little vinegar in place of the salt. 

When you need to clean cooking vessels of iron or 
agate. wear use pumice stone; it may be purchased at a 
drug store for a small amount. Wash the vessel in the 
usual way, then rub thoroughly with the pumice stone, 
when the black deposit will disappear, and you will find 
a clean, smooth surface in its place. 

When you put lemon and salt on your linen to take 
out iron-rust stains, instead of putting it out in the sun- 
shine hold it close down over a vessel of fast-boiling 
water, as it is a much quicker way of removing the 
stains. 

When muffins are left from breakfast they may be 
dipped quickly in cold water and set in a moderate oven 
for ten or twelve minutes; they will taste as well as 
though newly made. 

When die yolks of eggs are to be set aside to be used 
some other time beat them thin, adding a little very cold 
water. This will prevent the thick scum forming on the 
top. If the yolks are to be used for salads, however, the 
water must not be added. 

When you slice a raw ham spread the cut surface with 
lard of the part to be put aside, and it will not become 
moldy. 

When poisoned with poison ivy bathe the affected parts 
with 95 per cent, alcohol. The government experiments 
have proved this to be an absolute antidote for poison 
ivy. 

When clothes become shiny at the elbows or shoulders 
rub gently with emery paper to raise the nap; then go 
over the place with a warmed piece of silk. 

When stoning raisins free them from all stems, place 
them in a bowl, cover with boiling water, and let them 
stand two minutes. Pour off the water and open the 
raisins, when the seeds can be removed quickly without 
the usual stickiness. 




$668.22 



Buys the Material Needed to 
Build this Home! 

Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect's 
Specifications ; Full Details ; Working 
Plans and Itemized List of Material 

HOUSE DESIGN NO. 127 

Our design No. 127 is a modern house containing six 
rooms and bath. In size it is 22 ft. wide by '32 ft. deep and 
full two stories in height. The first floor contains living 
room, dining room, reception hall, kitchen, pantry and coat 
closet, and on the second floor are three large chambers, 
bath room and plenty of closets. 



WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Ap- 
paratus and Building Material direct io the consumer. No one else can make you an olTcr like the one shown above. We pro- 
pose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of this building, except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. W rite 
for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our sixxifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible 
misunderstanding. 

How We Operate 

We purchase at Sheriffs' Sales, Receivers' Sales and Manufacturers' Sales, besides owning 
outright sawmills and lumber yards. Usually when you purchase your building material 
for the complete home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to GO per cent, more 
than we ask for it. 

What Our Stock Consists of 

We have everything needed in Building Material for a building of any sort — Lumber, 
Sash, Doors. Milhvork, Structural Iron. Plumbing Fixtures. Steam and Hot-Water Healing 
Plants. Pipe. Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also have Machinery, 
Hardware, Furniture, Household Goods, Office Fixtures, Wire Fencing — in fact, anything 
required to build or equip. Everything for the Home, the Office, the Factory or the Field. 
Send us your carpenter's or contractor's bill for our low estimate. We will prove our 
ability to save you money. Write us to-day, giving a complete list of everything y«u need. 

Our Guarantee 

This company lias a capital stock and surplus of over Si .000,000.00. We guarantee abso- 
lute satisfaction in every detail. If you buy any material from us not as represented we 
will take it back at our freight expense and return your money. We recognise the virtue 
of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance " Make Good." Thousands of satisfied 
customers prove this. We refer you to any bank or banker anywhere. Look us up in the 
Mercantile Agencies. Ask any Express Company. Write to the publisher of this publi- 
cation. 

$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints 

We send you a set of plans for the house described above, including the necessary specifica- 
tions and complete list of materials, transportation charges prepaid, for the low price of 
SJ.00. This is only a deposit, a guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you is that 
after receiving these blue prints, specifications and list of materials, if you place an order 
with us for complete bill of materials, we will credit your account in full for the Sli.00 
received, or we will allow you to return these plans, specifications and list of materials to 
us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 

Free Book of Plans 

We publish a handsome, illustrated book' containing designs of Cottages, Bungalows, 
Barns, Houses, etc. We can furnish the material complete for any of these designs. This 
book is mailed free to those who correctly fill in the coupon at right. Even if you have no 
immediate intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy of our Free Book ot 
Plans. It's valuable. 



FREE CATALOG! 

Fill in the coupon below and we will send 
you such literature as best suits your 
needs. We publish a 500- page mam- 
moth catalog, fully illustrated, giving 
our business history and showing all the 
vast lines of merchandise that we have 
for sale. We buy our goods at Sheriffs', 
Receivers' and Manufacturers' Sales. 
Ask for Catalog No. 917. 
Our Book on Plumbing and Healing 
Apparatus contains 150 pages of useful 
information. Our free " Book of Plans" 
is described elsewhere in tin's advertise- 
ment. 



CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY CHICAGO 



Send Us This Coupon 
To- Day ! 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
I saw this ad in Circi.k Magazine 
I am interested in 



Name . 
Town . 
County 
Slate . . 
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KRAKAUER PIANOS 



AT 



MATERIAL REDUCTIONS 

Uprights & Player- Pianos 

All embodying the Tonal Individuality and Solidity 
of Construction throughout that have made the name 
"KRAKAUER" stand, these Forty Years, for 

Musical Perfection & Great Durability 

These instruments are BRAND NEW, but of discontinued 
case designs, and we are closing them out to make room for 
the New 1910 Styles. Only a limited number left, so do not 
delay in sending coupon for full information. 



KRAKAUER BROS. 




KRAKAUER til 
BROS. g 



Manufacturers 
Grands, Uprights and Player-Pianos 



Gentlemen : 

Please send me particulars con- . w 
cerning your sale of discontinued styles. j^K 



193 Cypress Ave., New York 



City 



Name 
Address . . . 
and State 
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3 Quarts of 
Dirt 



From One 
Clean" Rug 




This Pile of Dirt 

was removed by an 

"Automatic" 
Vacuum Cleaner 

from a 9z 1 2 rug which a model housewife thought 
was clean. 

She had labored long and hard with her broom 
and carpet sweeper, actually believing that those im- 
plements were giving her desired results. 

It took but a few short minutes with the ' 'Auto- 
matic " to convince her that brooms and sweepers 
are a farce — a delusion and a snare — that they merely 
stir up the dust, to settle again on every article in the 
house — besides really forcing the fine dust down into 
the fiber of the carpet, there to remain and 'become 
alive with all kinds of vermin. 

Thus she learned that her home was neither clean 
or sanitary. 

The ' ' Automatic " will convince you that just such 
conditions exist in your home — that your carpets, rugs, 
furniture, mattresses, etc., are filled with this same kind 
of dirt. 

Our Proposition 

Send us $25.00 for one of these machines and we 
will convince you of this — or if you are not satisfied 
that this is the best Vacuum Cleaner on earth, you 
may return it and we will refund your money. Can 
you afford to turn down such a proposition ? 

Exclusive Features 

All 1910 Automatics will include our 
new VACUUM CARPET TOOL— 

vacuum in the tool as well as in the 
separator — also our new device for 
BLOWING as well as sucking 
— all tools nickel plated — the 
nly practical dust separator 
n the market in which we 
screen only 5 per cent, of the 
dust instead of 100 
per cenl. as others do, 
etc., etc. 

Send for Booklet 
with full descrip- 
tion. 

Electric Cleaners also — $65 and $125. 

Send for our special Agents and Dealers 
proposition 

Automatic Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

1024 E. 46th Street 

Bloomington, Illinois 

We build the largest and best line of Vacuum 
Cleaners in the world 





Send Your 

Old Carpet 

We Will Make 

New Rugs 

Beautiful designs to your taste— Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental — fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 

Rugs, 50c and Up 

Oursia tbe largest factory of its kind 
in America. Established 37 years, 
t Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG 
i (Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs). 

We Pay the Freight 

Old carpets are worth money; 
J ~n't throw yours away. 

'FREE?'}* 

y ^^^m^^b today 
T f or book of de- 
_ jK'ns. prices and 
H complete information. 
' / OLSON RUG CO. 
- r 0S4 Madison St. Chicago 



The Winter Clothes 

IF FURS or woolen tex- 
tiles have been in use 
all winter packing them 
before May i with an 
abundance of naphthalin 
will render them compara- 
tively safe. Naphthalin is 
one of the by products of 
the distillation of coal for 
gas, and may be obtained 
of any druggist. One ounce 
done up in an envelope 

will be found sufficient for a single garment during the 
summer. From naphthalin are made the so-called 
"moth balls," which are quite as effective as naphtha- 
lin and are preferred by some. 

For absolute protection, however, make large bags of 
heavy wrapping-paper, in each place a garment and the 
naphthalin, and then carefully paste down the edges of 
the bag, making sure that they are tightly sealed. 

Renovating the Carpet 

IT IS usually economy to send a carpet to a steam- 
cleaning establishment in order to have the dust 
wholly removed and the pile or nap raised by steaming, 
for when once the pile has been flattened or beaten down 
by improper sweeping and constant wear the life of the 
carpet will be short indeed. After a carpet has been 
thoroughly beaten and carefully relaid it may also be 
cleansed and brightened as follows: Purchase from a 
druggist four ounces of Peruvian soap bark, place it in a 
large saucepan, pour over it about four quarts of boiling 
water, place on the back of the stove to steep for an 
hour, strain the resulting fluid, and add sufficient cold 
water to make a pailful of the vegetable soap. If it can 
be obtained a pint of ox gall added to the water will 
greatly improve the soap, which should be allowed to 
stand until it has congealed. When congelation has 
taken place prepare for some vigorous work, as good 
results cannot be secured without a considerable ex- 
penditure of strength. 

Dip a soft scrubbing brush into the thick soap solu- 
tion, and with it moisten thoroughly about a yard of the 
carpet, scrubbing gently with the grain; then remove all 
suds and moisture with the edge of a small flat board or 
with a rubber window cleaner. As the suds and mois- 
ture will carry with them the grease and dirt that is in 
the carpet it is important to do the scraping thoroughly. 
Go over the entire surface in this way, and then if ox 
gall has not been added to the soap sponge the carpet 
with water that has been made quite strong with am- 
monia. When the work is done open all windows and 
doors in the room and let the carpet dry thoroughly. 
Do not walk on the carpet while it is moist, as the pres- 
sure would crush the pile noticeably. 




D EADERS are invited to contribute to this column. Many women, 
* doubtless, are in possession of little secrets of home making that will be 
of value to others. If they will send them to Mrs. Williams, she will be 
glad to use such as are available. For each item printed a year's subscrip- 
tion to THE CIRCLE will be sent lo any address desired. Make the 
suggestions as brief as possible. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 



A Wrinkle for Dyers 

CLOUDED effects are 
so much softer and 
more artistic in rag rugs 
or carpets that it is worth 
while to know that rags 
can be dyed so as to make 
them; this either in the 
piece, or after cutting and 
reeling into hanks. Make 
uncut stuffs into a long, 
even roll, about which tie, 
at hand's-length intervals, 
several thicknesses of corn husks, laid on the way of the 
grain. Tie the husks very tight with strong, but supple 
twine. The dye will not get through them and the fabric 
underneath comes out unchanged. By shifting the 
husks it is possible to dye rags particolored, using, of 
course, a second dye pot after the husks are replaced. 
Hanks of rags must be likewise husk tied, and even 
more carefully, so the color shall not get through. 
But even if the colored spaces are a bit uneven it makes 
the finished weave only more cloudy. 

Wool for stockings, or comforts, or any sort of home 
knitting can, likewise, be colored clouded. Choose the 
middle husks — the coarse outer ones are too stiff, the 
fine inner ones too delicate. Hang whatever is dyed 
to air until almost dry, before washing, and leave the 
husks on until it comes to the rinsing. 

The Virtues of Cheesecloth 

WHOEVER has a cellar, a stable, a garden, or a 
chicken house should be told the manifold vir- 
tues of cheesecloth. Frames covered first with chicken 
wire then the cloth tacked tight over them let in light 
and air, yet keep out dust and a modicum of cold. A 
three-foot running frame at the top of a glass-fronted 
fowl house saves expense and helps wonderfully in ven- 
tilation. 

Stable windows and those of cow barns should 
be filled with cloth-covered frames as soon as the 
weather is the least bit mild. Thus, flies and the most 
of dust are barred; thus, also, there is no sweating 
nor steaming as with glass, nor the holding in of ill odors. 
Cellar windows ought to have the cloth frames inside 
their bars or wire gauze. In the garden small tents 
of cheesecloth are the handiest protectors from frost. 
And frames of the cloth and netting are better than sash 
for sheltering plants in hotbeds or cold frames, as they 
give air and save from sunburn. 

An Emergency Shoe Polish 

BEAT the white of an egg very stiff, add enough thick 
black ink to color it deeply, and apply with a soft 
cloth. Two coats give a shining, smooth surface, with 
no harm whatever to the leather. 



What We Did at Sally's Party 



FIRST we played "North 
Pole." The girls formed 
two rows about five feet apart. 
There were nine of us, and one 
girl represented the Pole. We 
all faced the same direction, 
and the boys were blindfolded 
two at a time. A boy started 
with the first girl of a row, tak- 
ing her hand. She disguised 
her voice and asked him: "Are 
you going to the North Pole, 
Fred Hart?" And he had to reply 
at once : " Yes, I am, Nellie Hale." 

Of course, we used our right names, and if the boy 
guessed the girl's name the first try she passed him to 
the girl behind her, who repeated the query, and so on. 
The boy who first reached and guessed the Pole girl won. 
As fast as a boy failed a new boy was started. 

The girls kept changing places to make the guessing 
harder. The winner could make the other boys pay 
forfeits. 

Then we played "Teddy." Each girl was given a 
card bearing the name of some animal. Each boy had 
a similar card, and on his was also written a forfeit that 
the girl, having the corresponding card, would have to 
pay if she should be found. Then each boy started to 
find the girl whose card named the same animal his did. 
The girls could move about and exchange cards all they 
wanted to, excepting when a boy demanded her card, 
when she had to show the card which she had then in 
her hand. 

The forfeits were lots of. fun. "Smile three times, 
first, sadly; second, gratefully; third, scornfully," was a 
hard one. Imitating different people was fun. 



Then we played "A hand 
out." A kid glove had been 
stuffed so it felt just like a hand. 
Then it was securely fastened to 
a stocking also tightly stuffed, 
and that was put in an old dress 
sleeve. Then the "arm" was 
fastened to a heavy chair. Of 
course, the boys didn't know- 
about all this — they were out of 
the room. 

Now, one boy was blindfolded 
and brought in and stood near 
the hand, and he was told if he 
could guess who called him he could take her hand, and 
if he could kiss it he could remove the bandage and 
kiss her. So whatever name he said we all screamed : 
"Kiss her hand." "Don't let him, Jess," and soon, 
and the hand was put in his. Of course, he kissed it, 
and pulled off the bandage and saw what he had done. 

Next — and now hold your breath — they did the aw- 
fullest thing. Sally's brother and another boy took a 
pair of trousers and a coat and stuffed them till they 
were like life. Then they tied them to a chair like a 
boy sitting down. To each sleeve they had tied a strong 
cord. So the girls had to go out, and then the boys set 
the thing up. Then a girl was blindfolded and led in, 
and three different boys spoke to her in a disguised voice. 
She chose a voice, and then was made to sit down quickly 
on that lap and the arms were pulled tight around her, 
and, of course, she tried not to be kissed. Well, just 
as she was struggling off would come the blindfold. 

After a girl was fooled she stayed in the room and 
watched the others. They called that " Getting Angry 
at Nothing." 
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OUR CHESS 
CIRCLE 




HKRK is a rcmarkablv clever problem from ihe re- 
cent Paris international Tournament, in which 
Murray Marble carried oil the chief honors in both the 
Iwti-move as well as three-move sections: 

Problem No. 7. By K. Kaiser 




/J 




W hile to play and male in three moves 
The English and American teams are practising lor 
the next cable match for the custodianship of the $1,000 
trophy which was donated by George Xewnes. The 



following was the second game in the pending match 
between two rivals for the British championship: 

White— Blake Black— Atkins 

1— PtoK 4 i— PK 4 

2— Kt to Q B 3 2— Kt to K B 4 
S— P to B 4 P to Q 4 

4— B P x P 4 — Kt x P 

5— Q to B 3 5— P to K B 4a 

6— Kt to R 3J 6— Kt to Q B 3 

7 — B to Kt 5 7^Q t f > R 5 t'h 
S— K to Be 8— B to B 4 

Q — P to Q id q — ("astles 

10 — B x Kt 10— PxB 

11 — Kt to K 2 ii — P to Kt 4 

12— P10Q4 )2— P10B5 

13— KKtx BP 13 — B to K Kt 5 
74 — Q to K 3 14 — P x Kt 

15 — Kt x P 15 — R x Kt eh 

j 6— QxR 16— R to KB 

Resigns 

(<i) Bardeleben's suggestion. 

lb) KKt to K 2. is preferable, 6. P to Q 3, Kt takes 
Kt:;. P takes Kt; and if 7. . . P to Q 5 ; 8. Q to B 2, etc. 

(c) A losing variation. There is nothing better than 
S. Kt to B 2 ; but even so white has at the utmost only 
an even game. 

id) Somewhat better would have been Kt takes P; 
as played there is no hope for white. 
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The Checker Corner 

pTOR the guidance of those who are not familiar wilh problem playing 
trie checker board is here shown, including the position of the men in 
starting to play and the numbered squares. The black side moves first. 
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T IS the opinion of ex- 
perts that more persons 
play checkers, or draughts, 
than any other game. It 
divides honors with chess in combining one of the more 
interesting and pleasant amusements or recreations with 
scientific study. Not overlooking its delightful intri- 
cacies there is a beautiful simplicity about the game 
which places it within the reach of all, and especially 
commends it to the brainy boy or girl, man or woman 
who cares little for games of chance. 

It is extremely probable that among Circle readers 
there are those who, while they delight to play, have 
not considered the game in its proper scientific rela- 
tions. They have not stopped long enough in their 
games to calculate from a given position which side, 
if either, is stronger, and where the possibilities are 
when measured by accurate play. For these, as well 
as actual beginners, we will show the recognized 
standard openings, move by move, and by games, so 
that, if studied and remembered, better and more in- 
teresting games will be played. For the more ad- 
Checker Problem No. I 
Black- -5-6-11-28. Kin K 22-32 




vanced and expert players 
we will have match and 
analyzed games, while pro- 
blems will be presented for 
all classes of players. 

This month we give two problems. In preparing 
your solutions let the left-hand numbers indicate 
squares from which one plays; right-hand numbers 
the squares upon which the move is finished. 

Checker Problem No. 2 

Black — 5-6. King 20 
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While — 13-14-20-23-26-27. King 17 
By William T. Kerr 
White to move and win 



While — 13-29. King 14 
By the lale C. I-'. Barker, champion ot America 
W hile lo move and win 

THE CIRCLE offers S5 in cash prizes of Si each, 
as follows: Si to the boy and Si to the girl, not over 
fifteen years of age, who composes and sends the best 
checker problem of any number of pieces; $1 to the man 
and Si lo the woman who sends the best checker game 
actually played across board subsequent to this notice. 
Contestants' names should be given. Games to be ar- 
ranged in six (6) columns of figures, and Si for the best 
stroke problem by any one, to be of any number of 
pieces. 

This competition is open freely lo all who may desire to compete, with- 
out charge or consideration of any kind. Contestants need not be sub- 
scribers to THE CIRCLE in order to be entitled lo compele. 




MARVELOUS! 
WONDERFUL! 
REMARKABLE ! 

Watch Invention 



The watch making world astounded! 
The public amazed ! With one accord all 
say: "The dream of centuries has been 
realized. It is the greatest scientific 
watch invention of the age." 

After months and months of the most 
patient and searching effort we are able 
to announce 

AT LAST- 
The Perfect Watch 

We luive just secured the exclusive control 
of tin Land is Automatic Regulator, themost 
remarkable piece of watch mechanism ever- 
devised by man. No time piece is perfect with- 
out it, regardless of what its makers claim. It 
is the only scientific device ever invented 
that absolutely and positively keeps the 
watch a perfect time keeper automatically 
under all conditions. And we have equipped, 
all our famous Landis watches with this mar- 
velous invention— this scientific wonder, which 
overcomes al 1 the i naccu racies that effect other 
watches— making the Landis the only perfect 
watch in the world today. 

Sent free- 
no Money Down 

But don't take our word for this. Prove It for 
yourself at our expense. Pay us no money — 
make no promises. Simply ask to see one of these 
great watches. We'll send it FREE. Then when 
you have examined this marvelous piece of mech- 
anism and subjected the watch to every test for 
accuracy you know of, should you decide to keep it 
at the wholesale cash price we quote, as a special 
advertising offer, we'll open an account with you 
and give you almost a year to pay in small monthly 
payments— so small you will hardly notice them. 

Here's Your Opportunity 

to secure the watch you have so long wished for— 
the perfect, accurate, unaffected-by-any-change- 
in-conditions watch at the wholesale cash price on 
easy terms of payment. So send the coupon at 
once for our big descriptive book— now— today— 
before you forget it. Let us explain to vou in 
detail the wonderful Automatic Regulator con- 
tained in this great watch— the Landis. 

Landis Watch Co., 

3376 Mosprat St., Chicago 



LANDIS WATCH CO. 3376 Mosprat St., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen — Please send me al once, without any obligation 
on my pari, your big FREE book describing i lie Landis 
Waicli and the Free Kxaminalion offer you make. I want 
you lo prove to me thai die Landis is The Perfect Watch. 

Name 



Address 

Tovn Sljft 



SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 



Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine characters. No " posi- 
tions " —no " ruled lines"— no " shading "—no " word-si;rn$ "— no 
"cold notes." Speech 1 , practical system that am be learned in 30 
days of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, 
free, address. ( hlraeo l'urre«|H)mlpnre Scli«ol>, 511 1 I hiruiro Opera 
Huu>e lllocl, Chiniso, III. 
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THE BEST MILK 

For all purposes is 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS 

BRAND EVAPORATED 

MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

RICHEST PUREST 
BEST 

Use it for all cooking re- 
quiring milk or cream: — 
Soups, Entrees, Vegetables, 
Desserts. It makes them 
twice as delicious and 
wholesome. 

BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 

"Leaders of Quality" 




E»t. 1657 



NEW YORK 



Regarding Cocoa Beans 

Cocoa Beans are classed among the most 
highly nourishing Products of 
the Plant Kingdom. 

Cocoa Beans contain all that is needed for the 
perfect development of the 
human body. 

The daily use of the Cocoa Bean in some form is 
therefore highly recommended to 




Old and Young. 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

Cocoa and 
Chocolates 



jDUlTDWTIOH 



For Eating, Drinking and Cooking. 

UNSURPASSED FOR 

Parity and Deliciousness of Flavor. 

SOLD BY SHOPKEEPERS EVERYWHERE. 
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I'll Send It on 
30 Days' 

Free Trial 

Get my special offer on this re- 
markably improved fireless cook- 
er. It lias put all others 'way out 
of date. And I send it on free 
trial at low factory price. Saves 
75 per cent, of your fuel, time 
and work and gives you better- 
cooked food than you ever had. The 

Chatham Jewel No. 3 
Fireless Cooker 

is the original and only solid aluminum cooker. Sanitary ; easy to clean : 
no clotli pads. lino M'|»iir;ite. M)liil-iiliiniitniin riMikiiiu- ult-r^ils, uliirh 
lioil, niii-i. >li'nm. fry, .(cw or luike. Other cookers are made of Teme 
Plate or Galvanized lrun. My Jewel is easy to clean and keeps bright 
forever. 

With cover pulled down it makes a fine window seat. Write me lor 
Free Book No. 9, low price and Iree trial now. 

MANSON CAMPBELL CO.. Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. Kansas City, Mo. Chathaj 
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CRES 

KIDNEY MD LI 

Makes 
Unlike 
Leading 

farwell'& 




package 

FOR 
IYSPEPTICS 

IS UD OBESITY 

rybody 




Twenty-One Menus 
Without Meat 

MONDAY 

Breakfast: Grapefruit; rice cakes 
with maple sirup; soft-boiled 
eggs; toast; coffee. 

Luncheon: Bouillon; spaghetti with 
tomato sauce and Parmesan 
cheese; tea biscuit; tea. 

Dinner: Cream of oyster; corn frit- 
ters; riced potatoes; cauliflower 
with cream sauce; apple and 
fruit salad. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast: Oranges; cereal with 
chopped dates; creamed dried 
beef; muffins; coffee. 

Luncheon: Clam broth; scalloped 
potatoes with cheese; light- 
bread rolls; apple sauce; cocoa. 

Dinner: Cream of carrots; broiled 
bluefish; stuffed potatoes; string 
beans; tomato-jelly salad; apple 
pie with whipped cream. 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast: Cereal with stewed rhu- 
barb; cornmeal pancakes with 
brown-sugar sirup; coffee. 

Luncheon: Stuffed eggplant; grilled 
sweet potatoes; whole-wheat 
muffins; tea. 

Dinner: Cream of spinach with 
croutons; scalloped oysters; 
mashed potatoes; celery with 
cream sauce ; lettuce salad ; plum 
pudding. 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast: Baked apples with 
cream; German toast with cur- 
rant jelly; coffee. 

Luncheon: Fried smelts; string- 
bean salad with Spanish peppers ; 
brown bread; tea. 

Dinner: Potato soup; baked 
squash; boiled onions; halibut 
with egg sauce; apple and cel- 
ery salad ; chocolate pudding. 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast: Oatmeal and stewed 
prunes; broiled salt mackerel; 
creamed potatoes; tea biscuit; 
coffee. 

Luncheon: Scalloped corn and to- 
matoes; Romaine salad; light- 
bread rolls; cocoa. 

Dinner: Tomato bisque; planked 
shad with potato roses; Brussels 
sprouts; Brown Betty. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast: Ready-cooked cereal 
with stewed rhubarb; codfish 
cakes; popovers; coffee. 

Luncheon: Boiled rice with raisins; 
sliced tomatoes and lettuce; jelly 
cake; tea; whole-wheat muffins. 

Dinner: Cream of celery; baked 
macaroni with cheese and toma- 
toes; boiled Spanish onions; 
water-cress salad ; fig pudding. 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast: Grapefruit; waffles with 
maple sirup; scrambled eggs; 
toast; coffee. 

Dinner: Black-bean soup; bakct! 
weak fish ; stuffed potatoes; 
salad; pineapple shortcake. 

Supper: Egg croquettes with cur- 
rant jelly ; lettuce salad ; muffins; 
chocolate with whipped cream. 



Getting Along Without Meat 

AS A result of high and ever-mounting prices for meat many families are 
l trying the experiment of getting along without this costly article of diet. 
To do this successfully demands intelligent planning and discriminating 
buying. If the family appetite is to be satisfied by vegetables, eggs, and 
fish, then it is apparent that these must be, first, of good quality ; secondly, well 
cooked, and, thirdly, served in a variety of ways. 

Although eggs are exorbitant in price, still if the housewife cuts off all 
meat supplies from her table she must substitute other tissue-building foods, 
of which eggs and fish are the most important. She can afford to spend her 
former reasonable meat allowance in this way. 

Of course, a dish of greasy fried eggs cannot possibly tempt the dinner 
appetite as would a steak or roast, but a platter of nicely browned croquettes 
or egg balls, accompanied by either tomato or horseradish sauce, is a sight 
likely to make the mouth water. It is not particularly easy to make perfect 
egg croquettes but it is worth while learning. 

Breakfast hominy, rice, left-over macaroni (chopped fine), and left-over 
fish made into croquettes are all excellent substitute dishes for the dinner's 
meat. Each of these is much improved by the addition of small bits of sweet 
Spanish peppers. 

Mushrooms are one of the very best and most delicious substitutes for 
meat. They are nitrogenous and contain the same nutritive elements as 
meat. A platter of broiled mushrooms may, therefore, well take the place 
of a platter of steak. Of course, at this time of year, only hothouse mush- 
rooms can be obtained, and the price of these is not small. Seventy-five 
cents a pound is, perhaps, the average; and while, at first thought, this price 
seems prohibitive, it is really not so expensive as it sounds, for it takes a 
number of mushrooms to weigh a pound. A half pound will give a good 
deal more delicious nourishment for thirty-eight cents than could be bought 
for that price in steak. A half pound, creamed, or sauted in butter and served 
on toast, is quite enough for two. 

The most common substitutes for meat will not, however, be mushrooms, 
but fish and eggs. Where shad, fresh mackerel, halibut, bluefish, fresh cod, 
and fresh oysters are easily obtainable the housewife's only problem is to be 
careful not to have fish too often. It ought not to be served more than four 
times a week. On the other days a hearty, heat-giving vegetable or cereal, 
like potatoes, kidney beans, macaroni, rice, should be used instead of fish. 
A rich dish of macaroni baked with cheese and tomatoes, a dish of Boston 
baked beans, of eggs baked with a rich white sauce and sprinkled with 
cheese, rice or hominy croquettes are all wholesome and satisfying. 

In towns which are too far away from the seaboard to have the salt- 
water fish, different varieties from near-by streams can usually be obtained, 
but, failing that, there remains the large list of canned fish, which can 
be served in an infinite variety of ways. 

Among the cereals and vegetables which can take the place of meat are 
the coarse, or lye, hominy, which requires several hours of slow cooking, but 
is a rich, delicious dish if served very hot and well seasoned with butter and 
salt; bananas, fried or made into fritters; canned corn fritters; stuffed egg- 
plant and green peppers stuffed with bread crumbs and bits of cooked fish. 

For desserts the housewife who is not buying meats should plan such sub- 
stantial things as Indian pudding, Brown Betty, pineapple shortcake, apple 
dumplings, baked or boiled, and mince, custard, or pumpkin pie. She can 
let the delicate jellies, water ices, and thin custards wait until the butcher once 
more becomes a reasonable being. But, above all, she must provide well- 
cooked, well-seasoned vegetables in sufficient quantity and tempting variety. 

The following recipes will be helpful in the solution of (his puzzling 
problem : 

Egg Croquettes — Three hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; one-fourth pint 
boiled cream, a little over one-fourth pint of bread crumbs; a teaspoon- 
ful of butter; a teaspoonful of onion, chopped fine, and a teaspoonful, heap- 
ing, of chopped parsley. Pour the cream, while hot, over the bread crumbs 
and butter till smooth, add salt, pepper, onion, and parsley, then beat in 
the chopped eggs. Let the mixture stand in a cold place until stiff, then 
mold into croquettes or balls, roll in fine bread crumbs, dip into a beaten 
egg to which a tablespoonful of water has been added, roll again in the 
bread crumbs and fry in deep, hot fat. It is best to put two or three at 
a time into a long-handled wire strainer, so that they can be quickly lifted 
out without danger of burning the cook's hand with the sputtering fat. 
They should be set into a hot oven until ready to be served. Olive oil is 
excellent for frying and, if clarified, it may be used several times. 

Corn Fritters — Put the contents of a can of corn into a chopping bowl, 
chop as fine as possible, then add two beaten eggs, a teaspoonful each of 
butter and salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, a quarter of a cuu of milk, and 
enough flour to make the whole into a dough soft enough to be dropped from 
a spoon into very hot fat or bubbling olive oil. 

Planked Fish with Potato Roses — Place a whitefish, which has been split 
open and from which the backbone, head, and tail have been removed, upon 
a greased fish plank. Dredge the fish with flour, Fait and pepper, and 
bits of butter. If the fish is not very thick it is well to bind it to the board 
with white cord held down by thumb tacks pressed into the edges of the 
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board, otherwise the fish is likely to curl up during 
the process of baking. After it has baked for ten or 
twenty minutes, according to the size of the fish, take 
from the oven and surround with potato roses, return 
and bake for ten or fifteen minutes longer. Serve with 
lemons cut into quarters. 

Potato Roses — Put well-seasoned mashed potatoes 
into a pastry bag (which is a funnel-shaped bag of heavy 
muslin with a small tin tube fitted into the smaller end) 
and press the potatoes out through the small open- 
ing into the form of rosettes. Brush them over with the 
white of an egg to give them a pretty brown when baked. 

Stuffed Green Peppers — Cut the small ends from a 
half-dozen peppers, scrape out the insides, scald the 
shells for five minutes, and drain. Make a stuffing of 
one cupful of bread crumbs, half a cupful of melted 
butter, one cupful of cooked fish, picked into bits, a 
little salt and pepper, and just enough milk to moisten 
slightly. Fill the pepper shells with the stuffing, place 
them in a buttered pan, and bake slowly for half an 
hour. Set a cupful of water in the oven while they 
are cooking. A cream sauce, well seasoned with finely 
chopped parsley, is nice served with the peppers. 

The Best Baked Macaroni — Take a cupful of broken 
macaroni, put into rapidly boiling, salted water, and 
cook for twenty minutes or until tender enough to cut 
easily when pressed against the side of the kettle. Turn 
it into a colander and drain cold water over it to keep it 
from being pasty. Then put a layer into an earthen 
baking dish and sprinkle it with onion juice, paprika, 
salt, and a generous amount of grated cheese. On top 
of this spread a thick, rich tomato sauce. Add another 
layer of macaroni and then the seasonings, and so on 
until the dish is filled. The top should be covered with 
the tomato sauce, bread crumbs, bits of butter, and a 
thin sifting of grated cheese. It should bake for half 
an hour. It is a perfectly delicious dish when done, 
and is an excellent substitute for the dinner meat. 

Fig Pudding — Take a cupful of stale bits of bread, 
moisten with two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a cup- 
ful of milk, two well-beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a pinch of salt, and add to this mixture a half 
pound of chopped figs. After stirring, steam an hour 
in a buttered double boiler. Serve with lemon sauce. 

Lemon Sauce — Add the juice of one lemon, two- 
thirds of a cupful of sugar, one egg, and one slice of 
lemon to a pint of boiling water. Thicken with a des- 
sertspoonful of cornstarch which has been dissolved in 
cold water. Boil two minutes, stirring constantly. 

For the Easter Table 

Easter Pudding — Fill the shells of eggs, from which 
the interiors have been blown, with orange corn- 
starch pudding and put them in a cool place to set. 
Prepare candied orange peel in as long strips as pos- 
sible. Follow the directions on a package of gelatine 
and make some orange jelly, using the juice but not any 
pulp; turn this onto a ring mold and stand aside to be- 
come firm; when ready to serve unmold the jelly into a 
deep platter and garnish its base with the candied 
orange peel. Remove the shells from the cornstarch- 
pudding eggs and fill the center of the jelly ring with 
these eggs. Serve sweetened whipped cream with them, 
flavored with pineapple. 

Easter Salad — Cut potatoes into long, narrow strips, 
as for straws; boil in salted water until barely done; 
drain, and while still warm sprinkle with a little oil, 
lemon, and onion juice and let stand till cold. Arrange 
these straws into little nests on crisp lettuce leaves; make 
little balls of cream cheese, roll them into grated vellow 
cheese, and lay them in the nests. Serve with mayon- 
naise for the potatoes. 

Nest Eggs — Cut slices of bread half an inch thick 
and with a round cutter three inches in diameter stamp 
out a disk; cut out the middle with another cutler a little 
smaller so as to form a ring, which is to be fried in 
clarified butter. Put the rings on a buttered pie tin 
and break an egg in the center of each, place in a hot 
oven till the ci^gs are cooked. Season with butter, salt, 
and pepper; lift them right on to the serving plate. 

Easter Wafsrs — A cupful of flour, a tablespoonful of 
butter and two of grated cheese, pinch of salt and 
enough sweet milk to moisten to a stiff dough; roll out 
very thin, cut into egg shape*, ami halve quick lv on 
floured — not greased — tins. 

Chicken on a Nest — To make this nest carefully hol- 
low out a large sponge cake; prepare some shredded 
gelatine by soaking in cold water till moderately soft; 
mix a little spinach juice with it to make green, then 
cover the cake, outside and in, with it. Fill either with 
the bought candy eggs or those molded of fudge in egg 
shells. Place a toy chicken on the eggs and present 
each guest with an egg. — Juliet Hite Gallaher. 
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St. Patrick Day Favors 

Pipe containing Folding Irish Flag Fan, oc. 
Irish Biddy Figure (box), lac. Irishman on Po- 
tato (box), 25c. " Murphies," Irish Potatoes 
(box), 10c, 30c. Green Frogs (box), 10c, 20c 
Green Pigs (box), 5c, 10c, 25c. Green Suit 
Cases (box), 10c. Green High Hat (box), with 
Pipe, 10c History of Ireland (box), 15c. Gro- 
tesque Irishman Figure, 15c. Irish Head, gro- 
tesque, 5c, 15c. CrOpc Paper Favor Bag, Sham- 
rock design, 10c Green Silk Heart (box), 20c. 
Green Crei>e Paper Box with Silk Harp, 25c. 
Little Brown Jug with Green Bow, 15c. Green 
Metal Snakes, Green Snake Bracelets, Green Silk 
Favor Harps, 10c each. Wood Hods, Gold 
Harps, Green Frogs, Shamrock Pols, Metal 
Shamrocks, 5c. each. Paper Folding Irish High 
Hat (for wearing), 10c. Irish Shillclahs, 5c, 25c 
Miniature Clay Pipe on Pin, 5c. St. Patrick Fob, 10c. Silk 
Shamrocks, 15c doz. Paper Irish Pin Flags, 15c. doz. Silk 
Pin Flags, 5c. St. Patrick Buttons, 30c. do/.. Silk Irish Flags 
(mounted), 2x3 inches, 5c. ; J x(i inches, 10c. Silk Irish Ribbon, 
25c. piece of ten yards. Irish Baby Ribbon, 50c. spool of fifty 
yards. Paper Green Hearts, 1 1 s inch, 20c. doz. Green Silk Heart 
(box) with Gill Harp. 25c Irish Green Snapping Mottoes, 50c, 
Si. 00 doz. St. Patrick Design Paper Napkins, JOc. package. 
Shamrock Ice-Cream Cases, 75c. doz. St. Patrick Jack Horner 
Pie. twelve ribbons. -S3. 50. Irish Rose Cases, ice-cream size, 
•SI. SO doz.; salted-nut size, 90c. doz. Green Crepe Paper Bas- 
kets, ice-cream or salted nut size, 10c. each. Green-Border Ivy- 
Leal Doilies. 5, (i, 7, and S inciics. 25c, 30c, 35c, 10c doz. St. 
Patrick Tally Cards, 30c. doz. Dinner Cards, -10c. doz. Parly 
Invitations, 35c. doz. Hand-Painted Dinner Cards, SI. 20 doz. 

We do not pay mail charges. Catalogue free on request 
B. SHACKMAN & CO. Dept. 30, 812 Broadway, New York 




If YOU Boycott Beef 

^/JUNKET 

For BREAKFAST with Puree of 

Apples, with Bananas, with Peaches, with 
Breakfast Foods, with Eggs. □ □ □ □ □ 
For LUNCH with Ladyfingers and 
Jelly— Cream JUNKET, Custard JUN- 
KET, Chocolate JUNKET. 

For DINNER— ^/ine junket, ice 

Cream JUNKET,WhippedCream JUNKET. 

The FINEST FOOD in the WORLD for CHILDKEX 
JINKhT i* in:i<li- uilh milk. .11 ilk, l|(( ui ( !»<-.. W.-l'. -> x !*<-. 

Professor Atwater says: "A quart of milk, three-quarters of a pound of 
moderately fat beet (si ' 



s: "A quart of milk, three-quarters of ;i 
rloin steak, tor instance' , and rive minces ol wheat 
Hour all contain about the a.nnc .m.uunt oi nutriiivL m. aerial ; ln;t «■ pa\ 
different prices for them, and they have riitfereni values iui null iim nl . 
Tlie milk comes nearest to being a perfect food. It contains all of the dif- 
ferent kinds of nutritive material that the body needs." 

; .Il'NK-T JMl I'nrtv — SHOWN ben — in o.k rs, Hi.- inches, rwu JUXKKT 
L.k of Valuable UedptB ami Trt-aiieu un Jl'.XKKi. Write to-da., 
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ON SMALL- 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 




IYou can open a Charge Account now by mail JHf with 
the largest furniture institution in Chicago and settle 
for your purchases in small amounts from month to 
month as suits your convenience. We give our customers 
from 10 to 30 months on every purchase. It's the same 
high class credit that we're extending to the best families in Chi- 
cago today. We offer it freely to you— no matter where you live or 
what your position or income may be. We charge absolutely nothing 
for this credit accommodation— no interest—no extras of any kind. 

Catalog ^ 65 Free 

Our Big New Catalogue tells all about this most worthy plan of 
monthly payments. Write for the catalog at once. It is an immense 
volume listing everything to furnish and beautify the home— is 
handsomely .frustrated, most of it being reproduced in colors. It 
quotes factory prices on Furniture, Rugs, Carpets.Curtains, Pianos, 
Sewing Machines, Crockery, Silverware, Go-Carts, Refrigerators, 
Washing Machines, Stoves, etc., etc. 

OVERSTUFFED ROCKER No. 33 



bargain (see illustration) large roll arms, 
ow head, large ears, deep tuftings and 



12? 



A sample 
large pill< 

ruffles, upholstered guaranteed Imperial leather- 
has the wearing quality of genuine leather—best steel construction, 
substantial platform in mahogany finish, heavy carved claw feet. 
Terms S2.00 cash, $1.00 monthly until paid. 

HartmanFurniture&CarpetCo. 

Dept F7 223 to 229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S- A. 

| Largest, oldest and best known homefurnishing concern on the 

pears of success— 22 great 
than any similar institu- 




THESE FOUR APRONS 
FROM MAKER TO YOU 



$1 




Here is an offer no woman can afford to overlook. 
We not only save you the cost of patterns and 
trouble of making, but give you four very dainty 
aprons at less than the material would cost you. 
Even at the most sensational sales in the great 
New York department stores such apron value 
readily brinps $2.00. They come to you direct 
from a large factory, without the jobber's and re- 
tailer's profit, at four for $1.00. 

ALL FOUR APRONS FOR (fj 

Fine Fast-Color Gingham Mother Hubbard, ■ 1 

48 inches long, 50 inches wide, 1 pocket. V 

Covers entire body. 
Fine Fast-Color Gingham Skirt Apron, 38 

inches long, 54 inches wide, 1 pocket. 

Covers entire skirt. 
White Lawn Apron, 38 inches long, 50 inches 

wide, hemstitched pocket and hem. 
Round Dotted Swiss Tea Apron, hemstitched 

pocket and hem. 

These aprons are exactly as described 

and will be sent to you on an absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. Send $1.00 to-day; aprons will be sent 
you immediately. 

CONSUMER'S APRON CO. 

79 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 



1 Q Inch WUd Male $1 .95 
lO Ostrich Plume ^1 = 

Don't confuse this special, extra-lengthy 
wild plume with the one to four-inch 
shorter Ume ostrich plume generally - 
advertised. The wild ostrich fiber^ 
is much stronger and far more . 
glossy and beautiful than J 
the tame. It will stand ^ 
any weather, never 
permanently lose its _^^M 
curl, and will last 
a lifetime. We 
select our 
feathers 
from wild 
i a 1 e 

birds only, 
\ insure the 
very finest plumage. 
Just send us 15c. to pay expressage and get 
this superior quality Frenrh Curl Plume in black, white or any color, C. O. 
D. You will find that you cannot duplicate it at your local dealer's lor tS.00. 
If the plume does not please you, return it at once and we'll refund 
purchase price. We pay expressage where purchase price accompanies 
order. Remember, »■•• lake all the risk. You can'l lose. For complete 
line, write for free catalog and learn how you can get a plume by selling six. 

SPFTI AT French Ostrich Feather, 20 Inch, $£.00 
rLvlrVL regular' price, $9.60, our price O 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
272-8 Wabash Ave. Dept. 402 Chicago 





Hair Like This 

15* Xy Mi*" ¥T* L^t me send you a 

*■ *-* remarkable treat- 

ment for Baldness, Dandruff, Gray 
Hair, etc., at my own expense. It 
will surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 

WM. CHAS. KEENE, President 

LORRIMER INSTITUTE 

Dept. 2704 Bul.lmorc, aid. 



DO VOL EMBROIDER? 



If bo, don t fall to write for our free 102 page Illustrated 
catalog P. It will save you money and give you all the 
latest Ideas In Needlework. Illustrates full line Stamped 
Linens In Eyelet, WaUachlan and Silk Embroidery, Pillow- 
Tops, Hemstitched Linens, TowelB, Braids, Perforated 
PQPF Patterns ana Needlework Supplies. 
rllCC Write postal today for this FREE catalog. 
FRED HERRSGHNER. 64S5 Marshfleld Ave.. Chicago 



A New Page of Fancy Work 



By ADELAIDE B. CONTRELLI 




254 — Embroidery on the yoke of baby's dress should be dainty and not much of il 




255-A new arrangement of a favorite theme for collar embroidery 
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256 — A good design for baby's bib and one easily 
worked 
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258 — A "Good Luck" centerpiece with clover leaf and 
Swastika design 
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257 — A scroll pallern on a hal is more pleasing than a 
flower 1 





259 — A very effective centerpiece showing Grecian key design 
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— This dainty waist design may be carried out on 


sheer or 




heavy linen 






Price List 




254 




. 25c. 


254. 




. 15c. 


255. 




. 20c. 


255. 




. 15c. 


256. 




. 25c. 


256. 


Perforated Pattern 


. 20c, 


257. 




. 75c 


257. 




. 35c. 



258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
258-259. 
260. 



24"x 24 inches, Stamped Linen 
24 x 24 inches. Perforated Pattern 
22 x 22 inches, Stamped Linen 
22 x 22 inches. Perforated Pattern 
18x18 inches. Stamped Linen 
18 x 18 inches, Perforated Pattern 
(Doily to match) 
12x12 inches, Stamped Linen 
12x12 inches. Perforated Pattern 
9x9 inches. Stamped Linen 
9x9 inches. Perforated Pattern 
7x7 inches. Stamped Linen 
7x7 inches. Perforated Pattern 
5x5 inches, Stamped Linen 
5x5 inches. Perforated Pattern 
(Including collar and cuff). Perforated Pattern 

Enclose I 0c. for registration, or goods will be sent at 
subscriber's risk. 



7bc. 
45c. 
65c. 
40c. 
55c. 
35c. 

35c. 
30c. 
35c. 
25c. 
25c. 
20c. 
20c. 
20c. 
35c. 
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An Easy Lesson in Metal Work 



By MIRA BURR EDSON 



HAMMERED metal oflers a 
craft at once most attrac- 
tive, capable of a very high de- 
gree of skill, and yet exceedingly 
easy for the beginner to practise, 
and, though the first efforts may 
be crude they will not be with- 
out interest. 

In our illustrations we give 
first a belt buckle as being an 
easy piece to begin with, and the 
steps in the process are shown as 
an aid to the beginner. 

Work in hammered metal 
may be done upon a soft pine 
board, a sandbag, or on a pitch 
bed. The tools are simple and 
a few will do in the beginning. 
A mallet will be needed and a 
hardwood block, a small ham- 
mer, some sheets of copper 
(gauge fifteen inches is good), 
and a few outlining and matting 
tools, and a pair of metal shears: 
besides these, the soft pine 
board or the pitch bed. For 
all general purposes the latter 
is preferred and is to be found 
in any well-equipped shop, but 
for the beginner and for making 
simple pieces the pine board 
can be made to answer well and 
is easier for the amateur to 
obtain. 

To make a belt buckle cut 
from the metal a piece of the 
right size. Three and one-half 
inches by two and one-half 
inches is a convenient size. The 
corners should then be rounded. 
If the pitch bed is to be used 
the piece may be cut the exact 
size; if the board, cut it at least 
half an inch broader all around. 
Along this edge holes are then 
made and the metal fastened 
down to the board securely by 
screws. On this piece draw with 
a soft pencil or, if not skilful in 
drawing, trace the design. It is 
well to use a single monogram or 
interlaced design similar to the 
one shown. To trace it fasten 
the design in place over the cop- 
per by thumb tacks on two sides 
of it, and slip beneath a piece of 
transfer paper. Then, with a 
hard pencil or other point, go 
over the lines of the design, which 
will thus be transferred to the 
copper. When the board is used 
the metal should be fastened 
down before the tracing; if the 
pilch bed, the tracing is first 
done and the metal plate then 
sunk into the pitch. This is 
easily done by making the pitch 
soft by heat and then allowing 
it to cool. 

The lines of the design must 
now be gone over very carefully 
with the tool or tools, outlining 
it by an incision in the metal. 
A tool like a very small chisel is 
used. This tool and also those 
used later in matting cost from 
twenty to thirty cents each. For 
rough work, in beginning, a skil- 
ful person can make for himself 
such a tool by filing a nail. Place 
the tool upon the line and with 
the hammer make a quick, sharp 
blow. Only practice can tell 
how heavy ihe blow should be to 
secure the right degree and depth 
for the outline. Placing the tool 
a little farther along the line, 
but overlapping the first position, 
repeat the act and continue to 
form the outline. The line must 
show no break, and much of the 




First stages in ihe making of a bell buckle 




The completed buckle 




A shield for wall decoration (much reduced) 
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effect of the finished work de- 
pends upon the care and pre- 
cision with which the overlapping 
is done. An expert worker can 
use his tool in such a way that 
it seems to move along the line, 
thus securing evenness in the line 
and quickness in doing it, but 
only a pretty high degree of skill 
can do this. It may be attained, 
however, by home practice. 

The outlines made, the design 
is ready for matting. This is 
beating down the ground, which 
will make the pattern seem to 
stand forward. Neat tools may 
be had in great variety, and one 
should have two or three at least, 
enlarging his stock as he learns 
fully the possibility of these and 
finds the need of others. A mat 
tool can be made also from a nail 
by filing off its point, forming a 
small square. If desired, the 
point may be used in punching 
the background with small holes 
in place of the malting of the 
metal. This is desirable in the 
case of candleshades and lan- 
terns, allowing the light to sparkle 
through, and can be used with 
good effect on ornamental pieces, 
but it is so easy that the beginner 
is apt to overdo it. A good ex- 
ample of this is shown in the 
Arts and Crafts page of the De- 
cember number of The Circle 
in the memorandum pad cover. 

The mat tool may have cross 
lines or other device, and the pos- 
sibility of variety is without limit. 
It is best to follow around the 
outline first with the matting 
tool, then make a second round, 
filling in the center of each back- 
ground space. The tool should 
be held upright and the hammer 
used as before, striking a quick, 
sharp blow, and the blows should 
be the same to insure an even 
surface. The matting of the 
ground completed, the outlines 
may be, if desired, reinforced by 
going over them again, or in 
places, with the outline tool, but 
this should not be relied on in the 
first outlining but merely used 
last where emphasis is needed. 

The design completed, the 
work is ready to be taken from 
the pitch bed, which is easily 
done by warming the pitch, and 
cleaned of any soil by turpen- 
tine. If the wood has been used 
in place of the pitch bed, Take 
out the screws and trim the metal 
to the finished size, which was 
marked along with the pattern. 

To finish the buckle first give 
it a slightly curved form. This 
is done by holding it against the 
block and beating gently with the 
mallet. In all beating the mal- 
let is preferred, as a metal ham- 
mer stiffens the metal while the 
wood keeps it malleable. The 
corners of the buckle should be 
curved inward a little more than 
the surface of the buckle. It 
should be ready at this stage for 
the attachments at the back 
which allow of its practical use. 
One may have the finishing, mak- 
ing up, and laquering of metal 
articles done in a regular shop 
if preferred, but the true crafts- 
man will prefer to do this him- 
self and can very soon learn to 
do it acceptably. Our illustra- 
tions are all from the workshop 
of G. Burck. 



The Advice of a Noted 
Specialist —Free 

To you who are in ill health — lo you who are suffering from 
any ailment — wc offer the unlimited advice of the famous Dr. 
Charles A. Tyrrell — absolutely jrce. 

No matter what your trouble is. Dr. Tyrrell's advice will be 
of the utmost benefit to you. For he is one of the world's 
greatest authorities on hygiene. 

If he is unable to aid you he will promptly tell you why. 
And if he can help you back lo health he will freely tell you 
what methods lo follow. 

^/S XOonderfut ^Record 

Vet you are sure to receive helpful advice, for in his 25 years' 
experience Dr. Tyrrell has met with but lew cases that he 
could not aid. It is a mailer of fact lhat over 90 per cent, of 
human ailments arc due, directly or indirectly. 10 constipation. 

And here you have no more dependable advice than Dr. 
Tyrrell's. For it was he who invented the famous 

6 J. B. L. 
Cascade" 

The only existing means of curing constipation 
without drugs 

You can readily realize the dangers of constipation when you 
know that every drop of jour blood passes through jour intes- 
tines twice a day. 

And when the waste products are not promptly removed the 
blood reabsorbs the deadly jxjisons and carries them back into 
the vital organs. 

This is the cause of indigeslion, headaches, palpitation, sal- 
lowness, dizziness and the listless, tired feeling that makes life 
seem hardly worth living, while it is positively the direct imme- 
diate cause of appendicitis. 

Yet the indirect results of constipation are even more dan- 
gerous, for it weakens ihe organs, and thus you are exposed to 
the insidious attacks of countless other diseases. Consump- 
tion, pneumonia, rheumatism, typhoid fever and many other 
troubles have been traced to the lowered vitality resulting from 
constipation. 

\/sed the World Oxter 

The only way now known lo physicians to cure constipation, 
without the use of racking drugs, is the ' J. B. L. Cascade." 
Thousands of physicians, here and abroad, use it and prescribe 
it daily. 

And, conservatively estimated, more than half a million 
people arc now using this marvelous appliance, for it requires 
no drugs. It can be safely used at home by any one, and the 
results are sure. 

Yet lo make ihe treat men l more effective wc offer to all own- 
ers of the Cascade the privilege of consulting Dr. Tyrrell al 
any lime — free of cost. 

^/isK. for Our H00K. 

Write to-day for information about the Cascade, Let us tell 
you how to attain the perfect health that makes life a joy. 

Read the letters wc have lo send you— all unsolicited. Read 
Dr. Tyrrell's remarkable book on hygiene and the curing of 
conslipalion. Ask for Dr. Tyrrell's unlimited advice. It is 
free lo any owner of the Cascade. Write to-day to Dept. 146C. 

TYRRELL'S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
134 West 65th Street New York City 



SIMPLEX 

STOCKING DARNER 

will darn a dozen stockings on any sew- 
ing machine in less time required to darn 
one by hand — and will do it better. A 
simple attachment — no complicated 
mechanism. Any one can attach stock- 
ing ready lodarn in a few seconds. Ac- 
knowledged by sewing machine dealers as the only per- 
fect darner made. Send for free booklet and sample of work, 
or send 50 cents for Simplex Darner prepaid. Money return- 
ed if not satisfactory. For sale by dealers. 
THE SIMPLEX DARNER CO., 357 Pikcc BUf ..MinnenMrfii, Minn. 




STENCILING OUTFIT $1.00 

Make l>eautilul indelible de 
signs, in all colors, on linen 
silk, velvet, satin, cotton, can 
vas and other materials [or 
cushion, covers, curtains 
table cloths, etc., with thi' 
complete outfit- Fascinating 
inexpensive, n( 
experience neces- 
sary. Outfit con 
sistsof 6 cut sten 
cil;. 2 brushes, ( 
colors paint 
thumb tacks and full instruc 
tions for use. All in 5x13 inch 
box will) catalog. Special In- 
troductory Price $1.00 Prepaid. Regular $1.50 Value. Sample cut stencil 
and catalog oi Art Stencils and Brass Goods 10c. 

JOHN F. RAHN & CO.. Dept. 24, 2200-2202 Oybonrn Ave, Chicago, III. 
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The Child and the Bible 



DON'T wish my boy to have any re- 
ligious teaching. He does the right 
thing now in such a straight, fine way, 
just because it is right, that I can't bear 
to have that all spoiled by teaching 
him a system of rewards and punish- 
ment for right and wrong doing. So I don't give him 
any instruction at all in religion." 

The speaker was a mother who had, herself, been 
brought up without religious training, and, perhaps, it 
was not altogether to be wondered at that she con- 
founded instruction in the rudiments of the Christian 
faith with "a system of rewards and punishment." It 
did not seem to occur to her that she could not seal her 
child's mind against religious impressions, and that the 
seeds of some sort of belief or disbelief were being sown 
by chance to bear a crop that might some day astonish 
her. 

Here is a truth the mother would do well to face. 
The child will not remain in ignorance of religious 
knowledge until she gives it to him, nor will his mind 
remain impartial, waiting for the best thing to come 
along and be chosen. 

I have known of even intelligent women who said 
that they did not believe in prejudicing their children by 
giving them early instruction in matters of faith. " Let 
them wait until they are old enough to choose and then 
decide for themselves, " was their argument. I wonder 
if there is any other topic of equal importance on which 
the childish minds would have been left unbiased. 
What parent, possessing even the rudiments of common 
sense, would postpone beginning a child's schooling un- 
til he had decided what kind of an education he wished ? 
Or would make no companionships for him until he 
was old enough to choose for himself, or suspend train- 
ing along any line of conduct until the child's judgment 
was sufficiently developed for him to select his asso- 
ciations for himself? Why should the beginning of 
the greatest and most vital question with which the 
child will ever come into contact be left to his im- 
mature wisdom ? 

The worst of it is that it is not left to him alone, but 
is decided by some extraneous influence. If the mother 
does not teach the child religious truths she may make 
up her mind that he will pick up a religion of sorts from 
some one else. Is she going to rob her child and rob 
herself of the privilege of that early teaching which will 
stand by him all his life? 

How can a mother bear not to teach her child religious 
truths? How does she contrive to escape doing so? 
How answer the questions about the world and life that 
every child asks ? How give him any idea of the source 
of a knowledge of right and wrong ? 

For my own part I cannot conceive of the possibility 
of bringing up children without the aid of the dear old 
Bible stories, the sweet comforts of the Heavenly 
Father's love and care, the Elder Brother's example 
and companionship. To those of us who know that 
this is the best of life it seems a cruel wrong to deprive 
a child of early introduction to the wonderful truths 
which are what make life worth living. 



"The system of rewards and punishment" is so small 
a part of the child's religious training that it practically 
cuts no figure at all. In the old days, which, in this 
respect, were surely not better than these, it was con- 




From "The Book o/Happydays* ' Ella M. Boult and Beatrice Stevens 



Theme with Variations 

THIS Little Pig went to market 
To buy its mummie some bread, 
But some little babies I could name 
Had much better go to bed. 

To be its own mummie's treasure 

This Little Pig stayed at home, 
Like some little babies with tangled curls 

That crinkle like sunlit foam. 

This Little Pig had bread and butter 
And a glass of milk and some jam ; 

Then, after its bath, had its nightie on, 
And said prayers like a good little lamb. 

Of naughty ways and wilful words 

This Little Pig had none, 
But went to bed when its mummie said, 

Along with the great round sun. 

This Little Pig said: "Wee, wee, wee!" 

All the way to Lullaby Land, 
And its mummie kissed down its sleepy eyes 

Right over the Sandman's sand. 

EMILY STEELE. 



sidered essential to instruct a child in the theories of 
punishment after death; to teach him that "God is 
angry with the wicked everyday," and to let the little 
one feel that his childish peccadilloes belong to the 
class of wickedness with which the Deity is very wroth. 

Those were the times when we were overdose to our 
Puritan ancestry, with their clinging to the terrors of the 
law rather than to the tenderness of Christ. Happily, 
that period is gone by and there is little appeal made 
to-day to a "system of rewards and punishment" which 
the mother I have quoted identified with religious 
training. 

Let us teach our children that the fear of God means 
only the fear of displeasing Him and of wounding the 
heart of love; that Christ is not only the gentle Brother 
but also the tender Shepherd who carries the lambs in 
His arms; that the punishment which awaits wrong 
doing is the same sort of punishment which, to the lov- 
ing child, is most severe of all — banishment for a time 
from the presence of the father or mother. Let us help 
them to look at the life of Christ as their model by which 
they are to judge their own behavior, and to feel that 
they are not little sinners who must go through some 
terrible process of conviction and pardon before they 
can have any rights in their Father's home, but dearly 
loved children who belong to God from the first and 
can never really stray far away from Him. 

This is the side of personal religion which, to the 
right-minded mother, is first and most important. By 
teaching it herself to her children, from the very first, 
she cements between them a bond of loving memories 
which will hold when other ties break, and gives them 
a possession worth more than anything else she could 
bestow upon them. 

There is another side to religious teaching. Even if 
we give little thought to its most important side — the 
spiritual life — do we ever appreciate how much our 
children are losing from an educational standpoint when 
we fail to give them an early knowledge of the Bible 
historically ? 

Even by the scoffer the Bible is acknowledged to be 
a wonderful study in English and a chronicle of the 
history of the world which no well-educated person can 
afford to ignore. How much of it is taught to the child 
of to-day? How familiar is he with the names and 
figures which have become a part of literature? He 
would be ashamed to show the ignorance about the 
characters of Greek and Roman mythology which he un- 
blushingly displays concerning Bible heroes and war- 
riors. 

Where is the remedy to begin ? Certainly not in the 
day school, where other matters essential in the curric- 
ulum crowd out Biblical instruction; nor in the Sunday 
school, where the teachers often have little more knowl- 
edge than the pupils they undertake to guide; nor in the 
church, for the average child of to-day doesn't go to 
church — more's the shame and pity ! It all comes back 
to the home. It is the mother's duty, and her privilege 
as well, to give the child his early guidance in the way 
of life and she deprives him and herself if she ignores 
this or deputes it to others or leaves it to chance. 
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Bedtime Stories— Told and Retold 




How the Fairies Came to Jack 

THERE was a little boy named Jack. He was only 
four years old, and he used to get very sleepy at 
supper time, and his eyes would close before it was time 
to go up to bed. One night he just could not stay 
awake, and he crept off to the couch in the hall, and in 
just about a minute his eyes were tight shut. He 
seemed to himself to wake right up again, and saw a 
lovely bright place where there were little fairies with 
feathery white wings. They danced about Jack and 
kissed him, and asked him if he would like to go for a 
ride in a boat. Jack said "Yes," and while he was 
wondering where the boat was he saw coming toward 
him the silver crescent moon, shaped like a boat with 
shining sides. He jumped into this boat, and the tiny- 
white fairies flew around him, and away went the little 
boat, sailing off into the sky, up and up, higher all the 
time. Jack was not a bit afraid, for he knew the fairies 
were taking care of him. At his feet in the bottom of 
the boat he found a little silver fishing rod, and when he 
picked it up he saw that there was a beautiful silver 
moonbeam tied on it for a line, and at the end of the 
line was a bright, gleaming star for a hook. Jack held 
out the rod to see if he could catch some fish, and he had 
just caught a shining one on his hook when he heard his 
mother say: "Come, Jack, dear, it is bedtime." Jack 
looked around and found that he was on the couch at 
home, and he asked his mother where the boat was 
gone, and the fairies who had kissed him, and the beau- 
tiful stars. Mother replied: "My little Jack has been 
dreaming." And when mother had put him into bed 
Jack was sure that he was as happy as when the fairies 
were with him, for mother put her arms around him, 
and they were like a soft warm boat for him lo rest in, 
and she kissed him, and he loved her kisses better than 
the fairies' kisses, and as he looked up at her the beauti- 
ful stars seemed to be in mother's eyes. So he smiled 
happily and fell asleep. — E. \Y., Canada. 

A True Story 

OVER in Austria, thousands of miles away, there is 
a part of the country where they have salt mines. 
The salt is dug out of the ground as coal and silver and 
gold are dug out. The mines are very interesting, and 
parties of visitors are taken through them. Before they 
go in they all have to put on clothes for the trip. The 
women take off their skirts and put on trousers and coats 
made of white linen, a white cap, and a leather belt 
with a lamp stuck in it. The men dress the same way 
and all look very funny. When they go into the salt 
mine they find it very cold. Some of the walls are 
beautiful colors from the pink and red and white salt 
crystals and the rest are just dirt with sparkling bits of 
salt in them here and there. 

The visitors walk along for a good while, going up 
hill all the way, in the dark except for the lanterns they 
carry. By and by they come to the top of a steep place 
and there is what looks like a broad balustrade. The 
visitors get astride of this as boys slide down a banister, 
only facing forward instead of going down backward. 
They get on the balustrade one behind the other, hold- 
ing on to a rope until they are all ready, and then the 
guide in front tells them to let go and they slide down. 

Then they get into a flat boat and are rowed across a 
salt lake, still all in the dark. Last of all they take their 
seats on what look like big sleds, but are really long, 
low wagons running on rails. When they are all on, 
the cars start off, going like lightning through the dark- 
ness. After awhile a spot of light appears far ahead, 
it grows bigger and bigger until the car rolls out into 
the light to the place they started from. 

This may sound like a fairy tale, but it is just the way 
it all really happens. — M. I. B., Mass. 

Music for the Children 

"T^vO THE boys and girls belonging to the mothers 
\-J of the 'Mother's Circle' want a few odd pieces 
of piano music? I have a half dozen which I will 
send to any one who will pay postage on them. Send 
stamped and addressed envelope for my address." — M. 
A., New York. 

Answers lo Mothers may be found on page 1 9 1 
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0STERM00R 

Extra Thick French Edge 

MATTRESS 



Special Price 
$1 0.50 



Delivered 




If you 
were fortunate 
enough to secure 
one of these bargains 
last year you will know 
the full meaning and value of the 
opportunity again offered. 
These Mattresses are the very softest and 
most luxurious we can make, built in the dainti- 
est possible manner by our most expert specialists ; 
represent in the very highest degree the celebrated OSTER- 
MOOR merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain both in 
price and quality. 

Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, in one or ln : o parts, round corners, 
five-inch inseamcd borders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely bv 
hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills — finest quality, pink, blue, vellow, green or 
lavender, plain or figured. High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect, or 
the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

In the course oj our enormous annual business, hundreds of ticking remnants accumulate. We 
lake this annual opportunity to move them. You get the financial benefit — clear our stock. 

Price, $ 18.§? Each 

(REGULAR PRICE, $30) 

We will ship direct, express prepaid, same day check is received by us 

We pay Transportation charges anywhere in the U. S. Offered only while they last; first 
come, first served. The supply is limited 
Terms of sale : Cash in advance ; none sent C. O. D. at this special price 

When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice oj color oj covcri?ig, in case all you like are already sold, as ^ 

there u-ill be no time /or correspondence ' 
Regular Oslcrmoor Mullrcss, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in two parts, costs $15.50. The S30 Ercnch Edge ^ 
Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners — soft Rolled Edges — closer lufis, finer cover- # c IR .3 
. ing. and is much softer and far more resilient. ^ 
Send your name on a postal, mentioning THE CIRCLE, and we will send free our descriptive book, " The Test of + 
Time," a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated ; it's well worth while. 0STER- 



"Built, 

not 
Stuffed 




OSTERMOOR & / MOOR & 

COMPANY 
229 Elizabeth St. „ 



/ COMPANY 

229 Elizabeth Street 
+' NEW YORK 

NEW YORK S Gentlemen— Please send mc 
^* one of your I-'rencli Edge Mat- 
Canadian Agency ^* tresses, in accordance willi your 
Alaska Feather & * Special Offer in The Circle Maca- 
<Don>n Co. f ZIXE, a I die Special Price of $18.50. 
Ltd. f 
Montreal 



Name 
Address ... 



S State . 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT JO 



The Very First Easter Eggs 




]ONG, long ago and far, far away, in the 
west of Germany, there lived a Count- 
ess who, with her two small children, 
was driven from her proud castle by 
the robber barons; attended only by 
-'".i} Lukas, her faithful seneschal, leading 
a mule loaded with some few hastily collected belongings, 
they took refuge in the mountains, where after much 
weary wandering they came to a little colony of charcoal 
burners, who opened their hearts and homes to them. 

They gave the Countess one of their own small huts 
to live in and one of their own young daughters for a 
handmaiden ; they showed Lukas how to knock together 
some rude furniture and supplied him with firewood, 
and helped the Countess in the setting up and running 
of her small and humble household. In return the gra- 
cious lady, while instructing her own small L'do and her 
baby, Blanda, taught the little charcoal-burner boys to 
read and write and the little girls to knit and to sew; in 
this way they were the best of neighbors to each other. 
The Countess, safe from all robber persecution, was 
happy and contented in her peaceful surroundings, and 
would have been still more so if the dainty palate of her 
rank and station had not occasionally rebelled against 
the coarse food set before her. 

"How much, how very much I should enjoy a soft- 
boiled egg." she sighed, one day. "How is it you never 
give us any eggs, Jutta?" 

"Eggs?" repeated Jutta, the young handmaiden. 
"Eggs I Why, your Grace, 'twould take near half a 
hundred to make a meal for the lot of us ! And, be- 
sides, the birds are all through nesting by now, anyway, 
and scarce a thrush's, swallow's or linnet's egg to be 
found anywhere." 

"Oh, not birds' eggs, Jutta," laughed the Countess, 
"just eggs, hens' eggs, I mean." And as Jutta stared 
at her quite uncomprehendingly she added: "Is it pos- 
sible you have never seen eggs nor chickens?" 

Really and truly the charcoal burners were entirely 
unacquainted with domestic fowls of any kind. 

The next time old Lukas returned from a trip to the 
plains for supplies he brought with him on the back of 
his mule a big slatted box in which there were two roost- 
ers and nine hens; as the old man came toiling up the 
mountain path the whole settlement turned out to meet 
him. The coop was set down and opened and out 
walked the proudly strutting cocks and their biddies. 

How the mountaineers did admire the handsome 
plumage, lordly bearing, and trumpet voice of the roost- 
ers and the comfortable rotundity of the sober-colored 
hens ! Lukas made an enclosure back of the Countess' 




BY KATE HUDSON 

little house, where the fowls were kept, to the unfailing 
interest of the villagers. When the hens had laid a 
great lot of eggs the Countess set aside several dozens 
for the hens to hatch ; the others she prepared in various 
ways and sent Jutta out to invite the women of the settle- 
ment to tea. Every woman came, was regaled with 
soft-boiled eggs, fried eggs, scrambled eggs, and lettuce 
garnished with hard-boiled eggs, and departed more 
delighted with the wonderful chicken birds than ever. 

When the rest of the eggs had been hatched and the 
hens were walking proudly back and forth through the 
chicken yard, each one at the head of her downy little 
brood, the enraptured charcoal-burner folk crowded 
round the chicken yard in loud and wide-eyed admira- 
tion. And, oh, the wonder of it ! Baby chicks, not 
sprawling all naked, with beaks wide open and clamor- 
ing for food to be thrust therein by anxious parent birds, 
but bravely running (all covered with soft yellow down) 
through the chicken yard sturdily picking up their own 
living; and how obedient to the gentle mother bird's 
soft cluck-cluck ! and how confidingly they cuddled close 
down under her velvety breast and fluffy wings for pro- 
tection and warmth ! ^ And the mother bird — ordi- 




The Guileless Girlie 

A LITTLE boy in a little boat, 
A little girl on a little float, 
A little sun on the beach one day, 
Down near the rocks where the children play. 

First spied the girl on the little float 
The nice little boy in the nice little boat. 

' I wish he'd look this way," said she, 

' But — oh, he's headed out to sea !" 

Now, the nice little girl was only six. 
But none too young for feminine tricks ; 
So ofT the float you should see her slide 
And disappear in the ebbing tide. 

But not before her piercing cry 
Went out to the nice little boy close by. 
And the nice little boy, as nice boys can. 
Handled his boat like a catamaran. 

He reached the maid, as you will note, 
And brought her back in his little boat, 
And the rest of the story, it seems to me, 
You ought to know as well as me. 

ELEANOR CUNN. 



narily so shy and timid — how bold in defense of her 
babies when the old village hound came thrusting his 
inquisitive and cold black nose through the hedge near 
her little ones! With widespread wings and loudly 
rustling feathers she faced the astounded Packan, and 
with loud and angry squawks put him bodily to flight. 
Yes, yes, thought the villagers, these chickens were re- 
markable birds, indeed. 

As the chickens grew into cocks and hens the C'onnless 
supplied each little cottage with a tiny chicken yard, and 
the cheerful call of the chanticleer was heard all along 
the mountainside. 

All through the drearily dark and bitterly cold winter 
the high-born lady and the lower-born peasants were as 
neighborly as the elements permitted, and grew to be 
closer friends than ever. When the longer, lighter, 
softer spring days came again the Countess determined 
to give her own children and the small mountaineers a 
little outdoor festival, so she took Jutta into her confi- 
dence as to the how and when. 

"Why not on Easter Sunday?" suggested the young 
handmaiden. " Thai's a good day." 

"It is," said the Countess, "and we will; but what 
can I give the children? I have nothing to give awav 
but eggs — for the hens are laying finely once more — and 
they are nothing new." 

"Xo," said Jutta, "they're not new, and we all have 
lots of them, thanks to your Grace — and a fine thing 
they are, too, and so much more satisfactory than birds' 
eggs, for all they're but white. Now, if they were only 
blue or green or streaked or speckledlike, they really 
would be altogether perfect!" 

" Blue and green and speckled ! " repeated the Count- 
ess. " Well, now, and why shouldn't they be? Come, 
Jutta, you and I will put our heads together and see 
what can be done about it." 

So while Lukas kept bringing in more and more eggs 
each day from those industrious hens the Countess and 
Jutta, with grass blades and onion peel and bloodroot 
and gentian and dandelion blooms, carefully achieved 
a great overflowing basketful of exquisitely tinted eggs, 
five for each child. 

On Easter Sunday the children, as dressed in their 
very best they came to pay their respects to the Countess, 
were taken by Udo and his small sister, Blanda, to the 
meadow near by. Here Udo showed them how to 
weave a nest — one for each child — from twigs and 
grasses; then Blanda led them back to the house, where 
a brimming cup of milk and two big slices of whealen 
bread awaited them. After their small repast Udo and 
Blanda led the way back to the meadow, where, Io and 
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behold, in each nest there were live eggs — wonderful 
eggs, each one as big as those of the new and wonderful 
chicken birds, and all gay ly colored, streaked and spoiled 
like those of cuckoo, linnet, thrush, and pirol. How did 
they get there and what remarkable bird could'havc laid 
them ? 

The bigger girls and bovs, of course, had their suspi- 
cions, but the small ones were greatly mystified and 
ready for all sorts of queer happenings; so when Helga, 
Jutta's baby sister, who had built her nest at the end of 
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the meadow, nearest the big woods, saw a big brown- 
gray, long-eared, bushy-tailed rabbit scuttle briskly back 
under the trees she promptly raised the cry: " Twas a 
rabbit laid the green and blue and mottled eggs ! 'Twas 
an Easier rabbit that laid our Kasler eggs!" The 
larger children, with cheers and laughter, took up the 
cry, " Kasler eggs ! Laid by the Easter rabbit ! " And 
so the colored eggs and Easter bunnie began their jolly 
joint mission among the happy girls and bovs all over 
the broad German Eathcrland. 
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The Prize-Winning Stories 

"A Visit to the Land of Nod" 



Awarded the First Prize of $3 

ALMA and James were twins who lived by the 
• ocean. One day when gathering driftwood they 
saw a funny little man who said he was the Sandman. 
He invited them to visit him and they agreed. 

After sailing for some time they arrived at Xod Land. 
Here they were met by a crowd of children of different 
nationalities, also many animals that surprised the chil- 
dren by talking. Suddenly they disappeared. 

" Oh, how strange ! " they cried. "It's like adream." 
"So it is," said the Sandman, "for we're in the Land 
of Nod." 

Then the Sandman showed them his flower beds. 
" I am an old man," he said, "and love flowers. These 
are very wonderful." They saw flowers of different 
shades that swayed and danced till their colors blended 
and they looked one mass of color. Some tinkled their 
bells and kept time. There were so many poppies that 
the children got sleepy and couldn't stay there long. 

"Let's go swimming," the Sandman said. 

"We can't," James replied. "We haven't any bath- 
ing suits." 

"My pool is different." 

At that he jumped into the water, swam around, and, 
on coming out, was as dry as when he went in. The 
children went in too. then, and had grand times. 

The Sandman then led them through lovely groves 
and meadows and palaces shining with jewels to a build- 
ing he called his stable. Here were some tiny ponies, 
but the other stalls held autos and air ships. The Sand- 
man took them for a ride in his airship. After flying 
they landed in a wood. 

"Why, we know this place!" they cried. "There's 
mother calling us. Good-by, Sandman." But he had 
disappeared. "We did have fun!" they exclaimed. — 
Carra W. Garrett, Williamsburg, Ya. 

Awarded a Prize of $1 

THE nursery door was open and I went in. I was as 
cross as two slicks that morning, and tired and 
sleepy. Nora had driven me from the kitchen to the 
nursery, saying : " Ruthie, now go away and don't bother 
me. Go into the nursery and play with your dolls." 
I went in and flung myself on the floor and cried. 

"There is no use of crying," said a little voice. I 
looked up quickly and saw that I was not in my nursery, 
but in a queer little house. The windows were made of 
pancakes, the ceilings of sausages, and walls of pies. I 
gazed all about the room in search of a door. At last 
I saw one at the farthest end of the room. I ran to it 
quickly, and when I opened it a little man was standing 
there. He took hold of my hand and I cried louder 
lhan ever. He looked sorry and said: "Do not cry, 
little girl, I will not hurt you. I am the Sandman and 
this is the Land of Nod. I brought you here, and this 
is my house." 

I stopped crying, for I thought I had found a friend 
much nicer than Nora. All at once he disappeared, but 
soon came back, and with him were some lovely fairies. 
Each one wore a Circle pin and in their hands carried 
a Circle magazine which they held up, and said : 
"Hurrah for The Circle! The best magazine ever 
made; the cheeriest, merriest, and jolliest of all." 
Then away they danced, singing: 

Loving and helpful to all that we know, 
We will make sunshine w herever we go. 
On the floor I espied the dear old Circle one of the 
fairies had dropped. I eagerly turned to the children's 

page and read : " First prize, three dollars, to " 

"Ruthie! Ruthie! Wake up. You'll get cold ly- 
ing on the floor." And there was Nora. — Ruth Bf.r- 
nice McCollum, Mansfield Depot, Conn. 

Awarded a Prize of $1 

"I WISH I could see the Sandman, mamma," said 

*■ Bertha. "I wonder what he's like." 

Bertha lived in a nice house and was happy. Sud- 
denly a man stood before her. "Who are you ?" asked 
Bertha. 

"I'm the Sandman. You said vou wanted to see 



me. Would you like to come and pay me a visit?" 
"I'd love to," she said. 

"Take hold of my hand and shut your eyes," said 
the Sandman. "You may open them now." 

Bertha opened her eyes and saw a house. 

The Sandman led her in. "Here is the place where 
all the bad children are," said he. 

Bertha saw a pretty lady with a sad face come in 
and asked who she was. 

"She is the Lady of Dreams and brings bad dreams 
to the bad children and good ones to the good children." 

Then they went into another room. "This is where 
the good children are," said the Sandman. 

"Now, come and see my sand mill where I get the 
sand to put children lo sleep with." They went into 
another room. Here some elves were grinding some- 
thing that looked like coffee but it came out nice white 
sand, but in another machine it came out black; the 
white for the good children and the black for the bad. 

Here the Lady of Dreams came in and took Bertha 
into another room. Here were lovely fairies who were 
very beautiful, and in another room were bad fairies. 

"I give the good children dreams from this room and 
the bad children from this other room. It is loo bad 
to give them any from this room," said the Ladv of 
Dreams. 

"Well, you must go home now," said the Sandman. 
"Shut your eyes." 

Bertha ran up the walk and told her mother about it. 
— Helen Ai.ida Bassett, Babylon, N. Y. 

Awarded a Prize of $1 

ONE night after I had gone lo bed the Sandman came 
and asked me if I would like to go with him. I 
answered : " Yes." Then he said : "Well, come along." 
We went through a big gate into a palace in which every- 
thing was made of glass. There were chairs of glass, 
tables, floors, and walls of glass, and even some glass 
flowers in a glass vase. Some tempting ice cream was 
on one of the tables, so I sat down and ate two dishes of 
it. Then the Sandman said: "Now, we will go to the 
garden." In it were plants that sparkled so brilliantly 
that I was dazzled. But the greatest wonder of all was 
when the Sandman pulled up one and out came toys of 
all kinds. This was so wonderful that I could hardly 
believe it. Then I pulled up another plant and out 
came more toys. In the center were some plants going 
to seed. I picked a seed which I found to be a ball of 
paper. When I opened it out came a little pink apron, 
just my size. Then a whistle sounded and I saw a big 
boat, full of children, just starting. I ran as fast as I 
could and got there just as a big dog dressed in a sailor 
suit shouted: "All aboard!" I liked the children on 
board and soon we were playing merrily. All the sailors 
were animals, dressed up. When we were beginning to 
get hungry we heard a loud call of " Dinner ! " We ran 
quickly in that direction and found a large pussy cat 
standing near a dainty little lunch. I finished my meal, 
and as I got up from the table the boat stopped and I 
was just going to skip out when I woke up and found 
myself in bed. — Walter Lister, Twinsburg, Ohio. 

Aunt Jo's Letter 

DEAR KIDDIES: lean tell by the number of stories 
that come in and the little letters that come with 
them that you really like story writing better than anv 
other form of contest. I have kept my promise to pub- 
lish the prize stories; they are on this page, and I think 
they are very good, but you can do even better, I know. 

You read the verses in the January number about the 
monkeys three. Now I want your storv to be about 
them. Their family name is "Noevil," and their given 
names are "Speak," "See," and "Hear." Write of the 
adventures of these three little fellows when thev went 
traveling. Tell of them in three hundred words or less, 
and have your stories in by May first. For the best story 
there will be a prize of $3 ; for the 
next best three there will be a prize 
of Si each. Your affectionate 
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This 3-Piece Outfit 

On Credit *6Z5 

It consists of a beautiful Panama skirt. Hyde 
grade petticoat, and charming lawn waist — i-asilv 
the biggest value for the money ever on ere I. Our 
New Spring Style Book — just out — shows ■">( ") bar- 
gains like this, in everything for women's wear. 
Suits, skirts, waists, petticoats, hats. lingerie, etc., 
arc shown pictured on living models. And aii our 
garments are man-tailored to lit — ail o:' the high- 
est quality and best workmanship obiair.a ie. 

Six Months to Pay 

No need of waiting until you can spare the cash 
to buy them elsewhere. Wc open an aeeuu:. t with 
you. You get the goods now, wear them am: pay a 
little each month — so small an amount you"! hard- 
ly notice it. No publicity — no red tape. No security 
— no interest. Just your promise to pay U aii we 
ask. And, besides that, all goods are 

Shipped on Approval 

If anything you gel from u> is not satisfactory in every way, 
simply return ii. \Vc'll refund every penny of [he money paid 
— even pay the express charges both ways. Xo oiler could be 
fairer — none more liberal. 

Send For Our New Style Book 

Vou owe it to yourself lo at least see these bar J:; in? we 
offer. All we ask is the opportunity of proving every word 
we say. So write us to-day — if you want to save money and 
pay as you can — and our New Spring Style Book, containing 
over 500 illustrations of all that is newest and best in women's, 
dress, will be sent you FREE at once — all charges prepaid. 

Bernard Mayer Co. 371 1 Mosprat St, Chicago 



E6e Sanitary Dishwasher 

FOR FAMILY USE 

Wn*>lM*. rtn-e^. ilrles and ]wli»he- :hr ::'. <!ci:*.aie 
China— Classware — Silverware — i" ihn i- in Am- min. 
Hi*-*. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes v.-::':: scalding 
soap-suds and rinses them. completely removing all 
traces of food, grease, etc. Han' I- do r.'i". ;oi:>. h 
water. Saves labor, time, imveli, breakage. 
All metal — compact — strong — las:s a lifetime. 
WHITE FOK Kit EE TRIAL OFFEK 
nnd escape the drudgery oi dMw-isIvnir. as 
hundreds of women have. Re -id '.heir letters 
in our booklet. Write tu-duy. 

NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
1426 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 




They Will Soon Be Out of Print 

If you want the Beautiful OFFICIAL PRO- 
GRAM and HISTORICAL SOUVENIRS of The 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration to send to your 
friends or to keep as a memento of a wonder- 
ful event in the history of our country, urile at 
once, enclosing P. O. money order or stamps. 
Historical Pageant Souvenir, illustrated in colors, 50 cents. 
Official Program, beantif nlly illustrated, 25 
Carnival Pageant Booklet, pictures of the Floats, 10 ' ' 
ALL THREE FOR 75 CENTS, POSTPAID 
REDFIELD BROS., Authorized Pubs., 311 W. 43d St., N.Y. 



^embh Gems 




T-ooks like a diamond— wears like a diamond— 




brilliancy guaranteed forever— standi r.linj like a 
diamond — stands heat like a di.n.i .-:-A — has n<: 
paste, foil or artificial backing. Se: only solid gok 
mountings. I-_'0th llie cost of diamc-r. A ii.n- 
velnnslv reconstructed Hem. N"t a:-. ivtitannn. 
Sent on approval. Write lor our i! ,>. It'- iree 
No canvassers. 

Fein oh Jewelry Co. 483 N. Broadway, St. Loo is 




A Seasonable Party 

A HAD March-Hare Tea Party offers many pleasing 
possibilities. The invitations may be as follows: 

Miss Myrtle Brown 
At Home 
March the Fifth 
The Mad March-Hare Will 
Serve Tea from Four to Six 
Friday Afternoon and Would Like 
To Give You a Cup 

Have the house darkened and lighted by candles, 
with shades ornamented with mad hares or made to 
represent jonquils; if other lights are used cover the 
globes with these shades; arrange pussywillows over the 
doors, windows, mantels, and pictures — have the latter 
hanging upside down — and stand bowls of jonquils and 
ferns wherever space permits, with queerly turned um- 
brellas swinging here and there, having bunches of 
paper onions, lettuce, turnips, and apples dangling from 
them by cords, occasionally a "mad march hare" 
peeping in some outlandish position from among them. 
The flowers used, as well as the ferns, may be of paper; 
they are especially handsome, being made of a fiber 
closely resembling real flowers, and as the jonquils, 
ferns, and pussywillows blend harmoniously for decora- 
tive purposes the effect is most satisfactory. 

In the dining room use the hare shades and short 
candlesticks, covered at the base by paper heads of let- 
tuce; have a white crepe paper cloth on the table, deco- 
rated 'with jonquils; at the four corners arrange large 
bunches of jonquils and ferns, tied with fluffy green 
gauze bows, in the center of each a hare peeping cun- 
ningly out ; extend strips of the gauze to the center of the 
table, each tied to a leg of a large hare, lying on its back 
on a bed of moss, above it about five inches swing an 
umbrella, upside down, covered with jonquils, the han- 
dle covered with green gauze ending at the top with an 
immense bow of it, from which sw-ing,by different-length 



cords, a number of wild, ragged-looking mad hares. The 
hostess and those who receive w : ith her should wear jon- 
quils; the girls serving should wear crepe paper dresses, 
decorated with rabbits, and jonquils in their hair and 
corsage. 

Serve tea with diced lemon and loaf sugar, nut and let- 
tuce sandwiches in the form of hares — these cutters may 
be made at the tin shops or bought for such purposes — 
chicken salad in a papier mache apple case, stuffed olives 
in a jonquil bowl, salted almonds on a fern tray. 

A St. Patrick's Day Luncheon . 

IN SENDING out the invitations paint a shamrock at 
the top of each note, then the following from an old 
Irish toast : 

Come when you're looked for or come without warning, 
A thousand welcomes you'll find there before you, 
And the oftener you come here the more I'll adore you. 

Under this write: "Ivry wan is expected to wear 
something green." Then add the name and address of 
the hostess, the date, and hour. 

Decorate the dining room with Irish flags, ferns and 
flowers, having huge bowls and jardinieres filled with 
fragrant blossoms. Cover the table with a glossy cloth, 
in the center of it arrange a pyramid of Irish potatoes, on 
the top of which stand a typical "Pat." These may be 
bought in the shops. Use Irish flags for place cards; 
have large pipes, made of pasteboard, with immense 
bowls, stood at each side of the table, filled with olives, 
and "grandfather hats" for almonds. 

MENU 

Cream of Celery Soup Salted Wafers 

Sweetbread Patties Whitefish Cutlets 

Creamed Potato Balls Lettuce Sandwiches 
Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 
Chicken Salad Beaten Biscuits 

Mint Sherbet Angel Cake 

Cream Wafers Coffee 
Bonbons in Fancy Cases 



A Yellow-and- White Easter Luncheon 

I open wide the portals of the spring 
To welcome the procession of flowers. 

— Loiigjellow 

EASTER has become a universal festival, and as 
social life at this season takes on new gayety and 
brightness one of the favorite forms of entertainment is 
the luncheon. 

The Easter egg comes to us from the ancient Persian 
fire worshippers, who regarded the arrival of the vernal 
equinox as a special blessing, and we now find the egg, in 
consequence, taking a prominent part in everything per- 
taining to Easter, both of a religious and social nature. 

The invitations to the luncheon may be sent out on 
white Easter cards, containing, in gilt, "Easter Greet- 
ings" and the date and hour. 

The yellow-and-white color scheme accentuates the 
spring idea effectively; have the table bare, with a moss- 
nest centerpiece filled with colored eggs, and artistically 
scattered around it, on the table, fluffy chickens and 
small rabbits; the candles should be white w-ith yellow 
shades, and the place cards a yellow hand-painted daffo- 
dil, having the name, date, and menu written on it in 
white ink, tied to eggs, daffodils, butterflies, Ladyes 
Faire whose heads lift off to show the sweets, swans 
with wings so the French comfits they conceal may be 
seen, swans, downy chickens, and hares, all filled with 
dainty bonbons. Here is the menu to be used : 

MENU 
Grapefruit 
Bouillon with Whipped Cream 
Egg Balls Bread Sticks 

Spanish Eggs Shad Roe 

Lettuce and Egg Salad French Fried Potatoes 

Broiled Spring Chicken Cheese Patties 
Green Peas in Cases Asparagus Tips on Toast 
Sherbet in Daffodil Cups 
Gold Cake with Green Icing 
Coffee Mints in Egg Cups 

— Juliet Hite Gallaher. 



Some Things Worth Knowing About 
Facial Contortions 

WE SEE them on thefacesofmany women — thecon- 
tortions and the wrinkles — regardless of age. In 
fact, the wrinkles and lines which age alone brings are 
soft and not unpleasant to look upon, whereas other lines 
and wrinkles range all the way from the ludicrous to the 
pathetic, inasmuch as they are produced by physical dis- 
comfort, the carelessness of fretful thinking, and by un- 
restrained passion, emotion, and real pain. 

A hat adjusted insecurely, with the weight out of bal- 
ance, will cause that peculiar lifting of the eyebrows 
which in turn will cause horizontal lines to appear on the 
forehead. These line contortions are sometimes caused 
by a loose or careless dressing of the hair, which becomes 
weighty, burdensome, and annoying. 

A veil tied too tightly across the face will cause volun- 
tary, or, more often, involuntary, twitching of the facial 
muscles, which struggle for release from nervous tor- 
ment. Before one is aware of it little tired lines appear 
in odd places. 

The habit of fretful thinking will produce perpendicu- 
lar lines between the eyebrows — the frown lines. 

Sad thoughts, uncontrolled, cause the drooping of the 
corners of the mouth and the perpendicular side lines. 

Unbridled anger, temper, evil passions all cause lines 
which are disagreeable, unbecoming, and readily inter- 
preted by the most casual observer. 

The habit of grimacing with every thought, whether 
voiced or unvoiced, pleasant or unpleasant, causes far 
more wrinkles and lines than does age with its gentle but 
persistent progress. 



f AST month a^young girl friend of mine remarked: "Oh, 1 am so 
bred of life 1 " She is fifteen years of age, but that day she looked 
older, for her face was powdered and rouged. This girl has a traveled 
extensively and is indulged in most expensive luxuries. She is the re- 
cipient of every social attention that only grown women are supposed 
to receive. Her girlhood is crushed. Girls, if your real disappoint- 
ments are many, rejoice that you are not exhausted from^ excess of 
pleasure ; sorrow may be lightened by joy, but there is no relief for one 
who has been surfeited with pleasant diversions. — A '. Louise Babbage. 



The average woman quite unconsciously grimaces far 
more than she would like to know. If she could but 
catch the varying expressions reflected in the mirror she 
would at once begin to cultivate a pleasant expression, 
devoid of any pronounced emotion. And a pleasant ex- 
pression, by the way, does not mean a smile, nor does it 
mean a "smirk." If a pleasant expression be not pos- 
sible without the self-satisfied smile a perfectly calm, 
placid exterior should be cultivated 

An amiable expression while thinking is like an agree- 
able inflection of the voice while speaking. An exagger- 
ation in either case brings unnatural and many times 
quite unpleasant results. — Janet Sweet. 

How to Decorate with Growing Plants 

A WEDDING was to be celebrated in a new country 
church. In the scheme of decoration it was de- 
sirable to place greenery along the railing back of the 
pulpit platform and in front of the choir, yet this railing 
was of beautiful wood and must not be marred. 

First, two folds of heavy felt cut to the right width 
were placed upon the railing. Then the young decora- 
tors — part of the morrow's bridal party — took tin spout- 
ing, the common round kind that they were able to buy 



from the local tinner. As there was not time to paint 
it the spouting was covered with dark-green crepe paper, 
which was easily adjusted, as it was simply carried up 
over the sides and folded in at the top, w here it was kept 
in place by the earth for the plants. 

This "earth" was really sand, but the spouting was 
not filled until it was set in place upon the railing, when 
the sand was put in it and then thoroughly moistened. 
(Of course, but half a spout was used.) The weight of 
the sand held it firmly in position. It was then planted 
thickly with ferns and trailing vines which had been up- 
rooted and brought in bodily from the woods in great 
quantities. The effect was most beautiful, yet there 
was no suggestion of the receptacle used. These ferns 
and vines not only remained fresh for the w-edding, but 
in the cool and darkened church, with an occasional 
watering by the sexton, they were unwilted for many 
weeks. 

One of the participants at this wedding later used the 
same idea at a luncheon. A highly polished ledge was 
upon a part of her stairway. No spouting being avail- 
able she laid folds of heavy cloth over the wood, then 
newspapers, and upon this set long pasteboard boxes, 
their ends fitted into one another. They were tilted so 
as to rest almost upon one side and yet to retain the wet 
sand with w : hich they were filled. They w'ere then 
planted with ferns and vines, but chiefly with sprays of 
mountain laurel, which was then in its full beauty. 
Two mantelpieces were treated in the same way, while 
the fireplaces were banked with ferns set in shallow 
boxes. The effect was lovely, though the laurel wilted 
in two days, while the ferns lasted much longer. — 
Frances Gardiner. 
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How to Construct a Wireless Outfit 
F 



Receiving 

IRST is the "antenna," or 
"aerial." To construct this 
find a place where you can 
string the wire. Then get at 
least ioo feet of copper alumi- 
num or phosphor-bronze wire, 
No. 14 B. & S. gauge, unin- 
sulated; two sticks, round or 
square, about 3>\ feet long by 2 inches wide and 1 
inch thick, and some rope or insulated wire. Put 
a screw eye near each end of the two sticks and fasten 
the uninsulated wire to them, first cutting it in half. 
(See Diagram A.) Next attach a wire to each long 
wire at the middle, join them together and run them 
into the station. (See Diagram B.) 

The Tuning Coil 

For this is needed a cylinder or prism long enough to 
hold all your line, made of wood or any unshrinkable ob- 
ject, not metal ; at least 150 feet of No. 22 or 24 insulated 
copper magnet wire, the more the better; one piece of 
brass rod J-inch thick, the length of the cylinder. (See 
Diagram C.) Wind the wire close together in one layer 
around the cylinder, and then scrape off the insulation 
in " strip J-inch wide the length of the cylinder for a 
sliding contact. This can be done best with emery 
paper. When this is done a wooden bottom and ends 
may be fastened on to the cylinder with screws. The 
brass rod is fastened on over the bared portion, but not 
touching. The contact is made by bending a piece of 
tin square, so that it will slide along the brass rod. On 



Wires 
Slicks 



the underside of this tin must be soldered another piece 
of tin, or any springy metal, so that it will slide along 
the bared strip on the cylinder. Be sure that it is made 
so that a current may pass through the wire into the brass 
rod. Now we must fasten a binding post on each end 
of the wire of the coil, and one on one end of the brass 
rod. Then our tuning coil is finished. 

The Detector 

The detector, though important, is a very simple piece 
of the outfit. (See Diagram D.) The articles needed 
are a strip of tin 2^ inches by \ inch, two binding posts, 
a screw about 1 inch long, a base 4 inches by 2 inches by 
inch, and a strip of metal 2 J- inches by J inch by 1-16 
inch, bent as shown in diagram. First take the bridge 
or metal, and fasten it onto the base with a binding 
post. The bridge should have a hole in each end. 
Then fasten the tin onto the base in the same way, 
with the loose end under the hole in the bridge 
where the screw will be. Now get a piece of silicon 
and place it near the end of the strip of tin. Screw 
in the screw, which should be filed to a point, until 
it touches the silicon. Now get an ear receiver, and 
when connected as shown in Diagram E you will be 
able to receive. After connecting up you must adjust 
the detector by sliding the contact along on the tuning 
coil until you hear the message plainly. Whenever a 
message is heard the contact should be moved along 
until the message is plainest. 

I will not describe a condenser, because most people 
think it does more harm than good, but if any of the 
readers wish it I will describe it and answer ques- 
tions in a later issue. — S. Gordon Taylor. 
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Wires attached lo above, 
wound together, and run 
into e, station (in house). 



Kile-like drawing shows dia- 
grams a and b in place 
/ r Tuning coil 
(i b Binding posts of t c 



Binding posts 
Sliding contact 
Brass rod 
Coil of wire 
Bottoms and ends 



C — Tuning Coil 



D — Detector 

a Binding posts 

b Bridge 

c Base 

d Tin strip 

e The screw 

/ Silicon 
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E — Complete 
apparatus 



c Binding post of wire in b 

to sliding contact rod 
d Detector 
r Ear receiver 
g Ground with carry-off wire 



Pointers from the Field 



THE very first page we always turn to is the boys'. 
We each have a pair of snowshoes, and have a 
lot of fun with them. You soon get used to them. 
Be sure and tie them on firmly, as it makes one feel 
like quitting when he has to freeze himself sitting still 
putting on showshoes. Take a toboggan with you, and 
have a kettle, some tea, potatoes, bread, etc., tied on it 
— not just laid on. Melt snow for water Don't for- 
get the eggs, either. Slide down all the hills you come 
to, and you will have the time of your life. Have 
vou ever tried to play tennis on skates ? — Harold and 
Kenneth Warren. 

1WILL very willingly take up the work and do the 
best I can for Illinois. The northern half of the 
State has been buried in over a foot of snow, and for the 
first time in many years the snow w ill permit of sleighing 
and coasting. Coasting is a new business to me, as I 
lived until a year ago where it was flat as a dollar. 
I have a camera that has lain idle for months but I can 
procure some beautiful plates of the snowclad bluffs 
along the Mississippi. — E. Dorrell Hester, Illinois. 



1WILL do my best lo criticize the department. 
The articles on "How to Skate Right" and "Hes- 
sians — A Winter Game" impressed me favorably as 
timely, and written so that any one can understand each 
move. 

I have a suggestion. Find out the things that in- 
terest each State correspondent. For example, one may 
be interested in raising farm pets. Another likes box- 
ing. A third, electricity. Then assign some appro- 
priate topic to each one and have him look up the sub- 
ject thoroughly and make a writeup of it. — Arvid A. 
Erickson, Minn. 

NOT enough boys' work. Let's not let "Duke" 
do it all. 

Lack of space. Let's follow "Duke's" suggestion 
and make the page so live that the girls' page will have 
to be wiped out to give us room. 

Pick a familiar subject. 

Diagrams of games, mechanical devices, etc., are 
especially popular. 

Everybody pull. — Harold Weeks, Wash. 




My Electric Magic Lantern 

THIS is a common 
magic lantern fitted 
for electricity. 

There is a hole in the 
bottom of the lantern in 
which the lamp was placed before I changed it. The 
base is a board about 2 feet by 8 inches. I bored a 
hole in this into which the electric-light socket would 
fit, then wired it as is shown in the diagram. Four 
feet of electric-light cord and plug complete the outfit. 

One wire of the cord goes through the switch and on 
to the socket, the other goes direct to socket. The 
lantern is fastened down with staples which are driven 
one over each leg. — Lawton M. Hanna, Kansas. 

A Boy- Made Toboggan 

GET a cheese box and remove the bottom. Saw 
the box in half, crosswise — i.e., from top to bot- 
tom. These halves, set side by side so as to curve 
the same way, will form the nose. For the floor get 




straight-grained sheathing boards and fashion them 
firmly into a platform 6 feet long by 20 inches wide. 
Splinters must point toward the rear. 

Cut down the front end to receive the cheese box, for 
about ten inches back, so that the nose where it curves 
under the floor will be even with the bottom of the floor. 
Soak the cheese box and fasten it to the floor by screws 
running up into the cleat. Then secure the upper 
edge of the nose to the floor by braces of wood or 
leather. 

The bottom must be perfectly even and smooth or 
the toboggan won't steer. You can fasten a rope along 
each side by attaching it to each cleat to hold on by. A 
pad of some kind is good to use on the floor to sit on 
when coasting. You steer from the rear with one foot. 
— Rosco F. Greene, Maine. 

A Good Trick 

SIT forward on a chair, your knees spread wide, hands 
palm down on your knees. Another boy kneels with 
his head on a line with your calves, clear below your 
knees. You are to box his ears as he raises his head. 
You must not lift your hands above the level of your 
knees, but merely turn them palms inward and slap 
them together as hard as you please. The kneeling 
boy makes feints at lifting his head, but when he does 
lift it he must do so quickly and get it clear above your 
knees. 

nswered By 

Duke Solivar 

(Contributors must give age and school standing. Stamps 
should accompany letter when mail reply is wanted.) 

WILL GOULD, Mich. — Your hunting experience is 
good reading. What else do you do in the woods ? 
How about the grayling? 

Gipson Starke, Idaho. — So you're a woodsman, too. 
Glad you released the squirrels. Ever keep any for 
pets? Know any good game for the woods? 

L. I. Miller, Pa. — Your bobsled article is very 
good, but too late. Sorry. What about canoes? 

Leonard Reddick, Md. — Well-written article, but 
I think the fellows know this game. Try again. 
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The Foreigner 



{Continued jrom page 145) 



"Poor Jack !" said Kalman, softly; "dear old boy !" 
and went out. But of that hunger of the heart ihey 
never spoke again. 

And now at the end of five years' absence she was 
coming again. How vivid to Kalman was his remem- 
brance of the last sight he had of her. It was at the 
Night Hawk Ranch, and on the night succeeding that of 
the tragedy at the mine. In the inner room, beside his 
father's body, he was sitting, his mind busy with the 
tragic pathos of that grief-tortured, storm-beaten life. 
Step by step, as far as he knew it, he was tracing the 
tear-wet, blood-stained path that life had taken; its 
dreadful scenes of blood and heart agony were passing 
before his mind ; when gradually he became aware that 
in the next room the sergeant, with bluff and almost 
brutal straightforwardness, was telling her the story of 
Rosenblatt's dreadful end. "And then, begad! after 
grilling the wretch for all that time, didn't the infernal, 
bloodthirsty fiend in the most cheerful manner touch off 
the powder and blow the man into eternity." Then 
through the thin partition he heard her faint cry of hor- 
ror. He remembered how, at the sergeant's description 
of his father, something seemed to go wrong in his brain. 
He had a dim remembrance of how, dazed with rage, he 
had felt his way out to the next room, and cried : " You 
defamer of the dead ! You will lie no more ! " He had 
a vivid picture of how in horror she had fled from him 
while he dragged out the sergeant by the throat into the 
night, and how he had been torn from him by the united 
efforts of Brown and French. He remembered how, 
after the funeral service, when he had grown master of 
himself again, he had offered the sergeant his humble 
apology before them all. But most vivid of all was his 
memory of the look of fear and repulsion in her eyes 
when he came near her. And that was the last look he 
had had of her. Gladly would he have run away from 
meeting her again, but this he could not do, for Jack's 
sake and for his own. Carefully he rehearsed the 
scene, what he would say, and how he would carry him- 
self; with what rigid self control and with what easy 
indifference he would greet her. 

But the meeting was quite other than he had planned. 
One shiny September morning the heavy cars were just 
starting down the incline to the mine below, when 
through the carelessness of the operator the brake of the 
great drum slipped, and, on being applied again with 
reckless force, broke, and the car was off, bringing de- 
struction to half a dozen men at the bottom of the shaft. 
Quick as a flash of light Kalman sprang to the racing 
cog wheels, threw : in a heavy coat that happened to be 
lying near, and then, as the machinery slowed, thrust in 
a handspike and checked the descent of the runaway 
car. It took less than two seconds to see, to plan, to 
execute. 

"Great work!" exclaimed a voice behind him. 

He turned and saw Sir Robert Menzies, and, between 
him and French, his daughter Marjorie. 

"Glad to see you, Sir Robert," he exclaimed, heartily. 

"That was splendid!" said his daughter, pale and 
shaken by what she had seen. 

One keen, searching look he thrust in through her 
eyes, scanning her soul. Bravely, frankly, she gave 
him back his look. Kalman drew a deep breath. It 
was as if he had been on a long voyage of discovery, how 
long he could not tell. But what he had seen brought 
comfort to his heart. She had not shrunk from him. 

"That was fine !" cried Marjorie again, offering him 
her hand. 

"I am afraid," he said, holding back his, "that my 
hand is not clean enough to shake with you." 

"Give it to me," she said, almost imperiously. "It 
is the hand of a brave man and good." 

Her tone was one of warm and genuine admiration. 
All Kalman's practised self control deserted him. He 
felt the hot blood rising in his face. With a great effort 
he regained command of himself and began pointing 
out the features of interest in the mine. 

"Great changes have taken place in the last five 
vears," she said, looking down the ravine, disfigured 
by all the sordid accompaniments of a coal mine. 

"Yes, great changes," said Kalman. 

"At Wakota, too, there are great changes," she said, 
walking a little apart from the others. "Mr. Brown 
has done wonderful things for those foreigners." 

"Yes," said Kalman, proudly, "he has done great 
things for my people." 

"They are becoming good Canadians," replied Mar- 
jorie, her color showing that she had noted his tone and 
meaning. 

"Yes, thev will be good Canadians," said Kalman. 
"Thev are good Canadians now. They are my best 



men. None can touch them in the mine, and they are 
good farmers, too." 

" I am sure they are," cried Marjorie, heartily. " How 
wonderful the power of this country of yours to trans- 
form men ! It is a wonderful country, Canada." 

"That it is," cried Kalman with enthusiasm. "No 
man can tell, for no man knows the magnificence of its 
possibilities. We have only skirted round the edge and 
scratched its surface." 

"It is a fine thing," said Marjorie, "to have a country 
to be made, and it is fine to be a man and have a part in 
the making of it." 

"Yes," agreed Kalman, "it is fine." 

"I envy you," cried Marjorie with enthusiasm. 

A shadow fell on Kalman's face. "I don't know 
that you need to, after all." 

Then she said good-by, leaving him with heart throb- 
bing and nerves tingling to his finger tips. Ah, how 
dear she was ! What mad folly to think he could forget 
her ! Every glance of her eye, every tone in her soft 
Scotch voice, every motion of hand and body, how fa- 
miliar they all were! Like the faint, elusive perfume 
from the clover fields of childhood they smote upon his 
senses with intoxicating power. Standing there ting- 
ling and trembling he made one firm resolve: Never 
would he see her again. To-morrow he would make a 
long-planned trip to the city. He dared not wait an- 
other day. To-morrow ? No, that was Sunday. He 
would spend one full happy day in that ravine seeking 
to recatch the emotions that had thrilled his boy's heart 
on that great night five years ago, and, having thus filled 
his heart, he would take his departure without seeing 
her again. 

It was the custom of the people of the ranch to spend 
Sunday afternoon at the mission. So without a word 
even to French, calling his dogs, Captain and Queen, 
Kalman rode down the trail that led past the lake and 
toward the Night Hawk ravine. By that same trail he 
had gone on that memorable afternoon, and, though 
five years had passed, the thoughts, the imaginings of 
that day were as freshly present with him as if it had 
been but yesterday. And though they were the thoughts 
and imaginings of a mere boy, yet to-day they seemed to 
him good and worthy of his manhood. 

Down the trail, well beaten now, through the golden 
poplars he rode, his dogs behind him, till he reached the 
pitch of the ravine. There, where he had scrambled 
down, a bridle path led now. It was very different, and 
yet how much remained unchanged. There was the 
same glorious sun raining down his golden beams upon 
the yellow poplar leaves, the same air, sweet and genial, 
in him the same heart, and before him the same face, 
but sweeter it seemed, and eyes the same that danced 
with every sunbeam and lured him on. He was living 
again the rapture of his boyhood's first great passion. 

At the mine's mouth he paused. Not a feature re- 
mained of the cave that he had discovered five years 
ago, but, sitting there upon his horse, how readily he re- 
constructed the scene ! Ah, how easy it was ! Every 
line of that cave, the new fresh earth, the gleaming 
black seam, the very stones in the walls, he could re- 
place. He resolved to trace step by step the path he had 
taken that night, and to taste again the bliss of which he 
had drunk so deep. And all the while, as he rode down 
the gorge, underneath the rapture of remembering, he 
was conscious of an exquisite pain. But he would go 
through w-ith it. He would not allow the pain to spoil 
his day, his last day near her. Down by the running 
water, as on that night, underneath and through the 
crowding trees, out to where the gorge widened into the 
valley, he rode. When hark ! He paused. Was that 
Queen's bay? Surely it was. "A wolf?" he thought. 
" No, there are none left in the glen." He shrank from 
meeting any one that afternoon. He waited to hear 
again that deep, soft trumpet note, and strained his ear 
for voices. But all was still except for the falling of a 
ripe leaf now and then through the trees. He hated to 
give up the afternoon he had planned. 

He rode on. He reached the more open timber. He 
remembered that it was here he had first caught the 
sound of voices behind that blinding drift. Through 
the poplars he pressed his horse. It was at this very 
spot that, through an opening in the storm, he had first 
caught sight — what ! His heart stood still, and then 
leaped into his throat. There, on the very spot where 
he had seen her that night, she stood again to-day ! 
Was it a vision of his fond imagination ? He passed his 
hand over his eyes. No, she was there still ! standing 
among the golden poplars, the sunlight falling all around 
her. With all his boyhood's frenzy in his heart he gazed 
at her till she turned and looked toward him. A moment 
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more, with his spurs into his horse's side, he crashed 
through the scrub and was at her side. 

"You! You!" he cried, in the old cry. "Marjorie! 
Marjorie ! " 

Once more he had her in his arms. Once more he 
was kissing her face her eyes, her lips. Once more she 
was crying: "Oh, Kalman! Stop! You must stop! 
You must stop!" And then, as before, she laid her 
head upon his breast, sobbing : " When I saw the dogs 
I feared you would come, but I could not run away. 
Oh, you must stop ! Oh, I am so happy !" And then 
he put her from him and looked at her. 

"Marjorie," he said, "tell me it is no dream, that it 
is you, that you are mine! Yes," he shouted aloud, 
"do you hear me? You are mine! Before Heaven I 
say it! No man, nothing shall take you from me!" 

"Hush, Kalman !" she cried, coming to him and lay- 
ing her hand upon his lips; "they are just down by the 
river there." 

" Who are they ? I care not who they are now that 
you are mine ! " 

"And, oh, how near I was to losing -you !" she cried. 
"You were going away to-morrow, and I should have 
broken my heart." 

"Ah, dear heart! How could I know?" he said. 
"How could I know you could ever love a foreigner, the 
son of a " 

"The son of a hero, who paid out his life for a great 
cause," she cried, with a sob. " Oh, Kalman, I have been 
there. I have seen the people, your father's people." 

Kalman's face was pale, his voice shaking. "You 
have seen ? You understand ? Y'ou do not shrink from 
me?" He felt his very soul trembling in the balance. 

"Shrink from you!" she cried, in scorn. "Were I 
Russian I should be like your father!" 

"Now, God be thanked!" cried Kalman. "That 
fear is gone. I fear nothing else. Ah, how brave you 
are, sweetheart !" 

"Stop, Kalman! Man, man, you are terrible. Let 
me go ! They are coming !" 

"Hello, there ! Steady all." It was Brown's voice. 
"Now, then, what's this?" 

Awhile they stood side by side, then Marjorie came 
shyly to Sir Robert. 

"I didn't mean to, father," she said, penitently, "not 
a bit. But I couldn't help myself. He just made me." 

Sir Robert kissed her. 

Kalman stepped forward. "And I couldn't help it, 
sir," he said. "I tried my best not to. Will you give 
her to me ?" 

"Listen to him, now, will you?" said Sir Robert, 
shaking him warmly by the hand. "It wasn't the fault 
of either of them." 

"Quite true, sir," said French, gravely. ' I'm afraid 
it was partly mine. I saw the dogs — I thought it would 
be good for us three to take the other trail." 

"Blame me, sir," said Brown, penitently. "It was 
I who helped to conquer her aversion to the foreigner 
by showing her his many excellencies. Yes," continued 
Brown in a reminiscent manner, "I recall how a certain 
young lady into these ears made solemn declaration that 
never, never could she love one of those foreigners." 

"Ah," said Marjorie, with sweet and serious em- 
phasis, "but not my foreigner, my Canadian foreigner." 
(the end) 

The Smiling Lady 

(Continued jrom page 151) 

what we know-, and for givin' us back talk what we don't 
like, an' now she's tryin' to make that poor little guy tell 
her who done it, an' he won't 'cause he's a brick, see?" 

The Alien gave a start of astonishment, and a breath 
of approval went through the ungraded class. The 
Smiling Lady noted both. She leaned swiftly forward 
and took Paddy Sullivan's hands in hers. 

"Tell me all about it, my boy," she pleaded. 

And Paddy, looking up, caught the radiance of the 
"sky light." He gulped, choked, and then squared his 
shoulders and threw back his head. 

"It was me what fired that spitball." 

"Then " began the general assistant, excitedly, 

but the Smiling Lady's sweet voice interrupted her. 

" You know," she said, "we never punish for self con- 
fession. Paddy, here, has been honest and brave, even 
though," and here her tone grew severe, "he did do 
something very ungentlemanly." 

Paddy reddened and hung his head. 

"As for this little lad " Her arm went protect- 

ingly around the Alien. 

"Oh, well," interposed the principal, "we'll let that 
pass this time. I admire a boy w-ho will stand up for a 
friend. You shielded Paddy, I suppose," she was talk- 
ing to the Alien now, "because he is your friend." 

"Noh," said the Alien. "Noh ! Because he ess my 
enemy." 
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What My Faith Means to Me 

{Continued jrum page 148) 

these relalii r.s of reciprocity. And these relations must 
be universal ; men must live together as friends; there is 
no other right way to live together. To prey on one 
another, to exploit one another, to invent ways, no mat- 
ter how subtle or indirect, of getting from one another 
service or substance for which. full equivalents have not 
been given is a kind of blasphemy; it is rebellion against 
the primal law of life; it is an insult to the eternal Love. 

If the Power behind all phenomena is the infinite 
Good Will, then it must be His purpose to get this 
principle of Good Will incorporated into all human re- 
lationship : and when I am in harmony with His purpose 
I am working toward that end. I know, then, what the 
main business of my life must be. I must know all I 
can about the Great Friendship, and I must do all I can 
to fill the world with the spirit of it, the light and the 
power and the glory of it. My faith makes me sure 
that the Sermon on the Mount is not the vision of a 
dreamer, but the working out of every -day life for every 
man and every community and every human associa- 
tion. It is practicable, and nothing else is practicable. 
It is the working rule for business, and nothing else will 
ever bring prosperity and peace. It is the working rule 
for all forms of civil society; any other rule will land us 
either in tyranny or in anarchy. The world has never 
believed this, the church has never half believed it, and 
that is just the trouble with the church and with the 
world. Wc- have been trying to build our society on 
the theory of the sufficiency of selfishness, and it must 
be admitted that we have made a sorry mess of it. 
Are we not almost ready to try the "more excellent 
wav "' ? 

I was reading the other day an argument by an Eng- 
lish preacher to prove that Jesus was not an authorita- 
tive teacher — the main proof being that Christendom 
flouts His teachings. Jesus tells us not to worry, but 
we all do worry. Jesus forbids us to resent injuries, 
but we are always ready to fight. "Every day's experi- 
ence throughout the Western world proves that these 
'councils of perfection' have had next to no influence 
on the conduct of Christian people. 'Agree.with thine 
adversary quickly' is a very plain mandate. But it is 
a fact that when our adversary is a Boer we do not 
agree with him — we shoot him. It is a fact that we do 
not love our enemies — we build 'Dreadnoughts' to 
frighten, and, if necessary, kill them." This minister 
of the Gospel appears to think that the tale of the 
Dreadnoughts and the savagery of the Boer wars are 
themselves an overwhelming refutation of the teaching 
of Jesus. It is hardly, I should say just now, a safe 
conclusion. The frightful cost of all this strife, interna- 
tional and industrial, the burdens which it loads upon 
our industries, the misery and poverty and degradation 
that deface our civilization, the rottenness with which 
our political life is reeking — all this is making men stop 
and think whether we are not in the wrong way; whether 
the way of Jesus is not the better way. Never, since the 
Son of Man was lifted up, have men been thinking as 
seriously upon this question as they are thinking to-day. 
"We have been following the way of strife," they say, 
"lo, these many centuries; plainly it is not the way of 
welfare; let us try the way of the Man of Galilee, the 
way of friendship. Is it not a more excellent way?" 

My faith assures me that it is, and that the day is not 
far off when a multitude — a great and growing multi- 
tude — will know that it is and will lead the world unto 
it. I shall not live to see that day, but I hope that I 
shall know when it comes. 

This brings me to the final word. My Christian 
faith fills me with a great hope and expectation that to 
this life of friendship belongs "the glory of going on." 
The more perfectly my life is filled with the spirit of that 
friendship the stronger is my hold upon the life here- 
after. I have no logical or scientific demonstration of 
that continuing life; it is my faith that gives me the sub- 
stance of things hoped for and the evidence of things 
not seen. I cannot doubt that the Great Friendship in 
which I am trusting and which is filling my life with 
hope and strength and peace is a real fact — the most 
real fact of which I have any knowledge; and I cannot 
help feeling that with that Eternal Love round about 
me I need not have any fear; that neither death nor life 
nor things present nor things to come shall be able to 
separate me from Him. 

Such is the substance of what my faith means to me. 
Jt is not all ; it would take me a long time to tell it all, but 
I hope I have conveyed its essential meaning. The 
heart of it is in one word — Friendship; keeping in touch 
with the unseen Friend, helping to make the Good Will 
which is the law of His life the motive of all human 
friendships. That is not a hard thing to understand, 
and I know that it must be good for any man to believe 
in it, and to work for it with heart and soul and mind. 




FOB NIGHT TRAVEL 

Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KANSAS CITY choose 
"The Only Way" 

Chica g o & Alton R. R. 

Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 

CEO. J. CHARLTON R. J. McKAY 

Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 



DUNNING 



HIGH-GRADE TOURS 
TO EUROPE 

Sailing April, May, June, July, 
August. Write for pamphlets. 

H. W. Dunning & Co., 1100 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 




200 Building Plans 

"MacLagan's Suburban Homes" 

is a big hook of over 200 Building 
Plans of Bungalows, Suburban and 
Country Homes, acluallv erected, 
costing from $400.00 up to S10.000. 
Price, 50 CtS. The best book 
published for (he home-builder. 
Plans and Specifications S5 up. 
P. I. MacLAGAN, Architect 
45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 



I TT17D A BY PDfiPPDTY ^ Ve criticise, revise, and 
L.1 1 E.IU\1\ I nVUrCIYl 1 sc n manuscripts and pla vs. 
Twenty years' experience. Write for circular O. 
EDMOND PICTON LITERARY AGENCY, 25 W. 42d St.. New York 



10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 

GET $32,034.81 

Fortunes made with Strange Invention. New, ci^untic, 
inoney-makinjr opportunity. No longer controlled by a few 
— now open to any man or woman. Astounding but true ; 
over S 2.000 in 2 weeks an actual record. Read the grand, 
glorious news, how io men like yourself earned over 
$32,000.00 simply because they had something every- 
body was longing, hoping, wishing for: Of this sum 
Korstad (Farmer) sold $2,212 in a weeks ; Zimmer- 
man (Farmer) orders in 39 days ; Stoneman 
(Artist) sold J?2,-1S1 in GO days. No wonder Cash- 
nuin says: "A man who can't sell your goods 
couldn't sell bread in a famine." But listen! 
Rasp (Ajrent) sold Sl.«h5 in 73 days: Tuell 
(Clerk) SH.HOO; Oviait (Minister) S4.000: 
Cook (Solicitor) $4,000: Rogers (Surveyor) 
S2.S00: Hoard (Doctor)S2,200:HartS5.000 
and took 10 orders in 3 hours. Rogers 
writes: "Selling baths has sot me one piece 
of property. Expect to get another. "Hundreds 
already getting rich. You 
should too: why not? Expe- 
rience don't matter. 
How easy — just show; 
_ money yours — io u d 
SEE IT !jpy^ profit. Allen's Bath 
ENERGIZE" ^ Apparatus frives every 
home a bath room for SO. 50: all others £150: yet do less. 
Think of it! So energizes water. 1 gallon ample: cleanses al- 
most automatically: no plumbing. Could anything be more 
popular? It's irresistible. Reese (Carpenter) saw GO people 
— sold 55, result S^2o. "Sells out of ten houses, " writes Ma- 
roney (Clerk). LKT US START VOL* as exclusive agent, 
salesman, manager: cash or credit plan: all or spare time. 
Caution — This ad mnv not appear again. Territory goiu« fast. 
Reader, wake up; don't plod: get rich. Risk 1 cent now— a 
postal — for free book, proofs and remarkable offer. 

THE ALLEN MFG. CO., Toledo, 0. 

"Lucky I answered ad. Money coming fast. " — A. L., Me. 




Stomach Acidity 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL TABLETS 

Absolutely unmedicated. Are made of purest charcoal. They 
absorb all gases and stop fermentation. Try them for heart palpita- 
tion, hiccough, dyspepsia and indigestion. 

Cf^D I in stamps a full-size 25c. bos mailed for 

T UI\ 1 UC. trial. Once only. 



A. J. DITMAN 



5 Astor House, N. Y. 



WHY GO TO "COLLEGE " TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 

Book- Keeper 

in SIX WEEKS for 8:1 or REFUND MONEY ? 
Fair enou2h V Instance and experience im- 
in.uerial. I find POSITIONS, too. F.YHRV- 
WHERE, FltKE. Placed pupil February 2J at 
$45 Woeklv. lYrliii|). I nui pliUT YOl". too : Have 
9626 TESTIMONIALS. Savt Thi s ami H'rUe. 
i. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant 

NEW YORK 




Itoom 506, 1215 BH0ADW.IT 




WANTED— RIDER AGENTS 



IN EACH TOWN 

and district to ride and 

__ .... exhibit a sample 1910 

Model "Ranger** bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making- money fast. Write at 
once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REQUIKED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, and allow TEN DAYS' FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 



you may ship it back to us at our exj 

LOW FACTORY PRICES We f umi sh the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
fcW ," nuwkw above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen's profits by 

buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 
factory Prices and remarkable special offer. 

Vnil Mfll I RE AQTflUICUEn when y° u receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models a 
IUU ffllkk BE HwlUniwllbll the wonderful law prices viz can make you. We sell the highest prade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with J1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES— a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

TIDCC PflACTFR RRAITC rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything In the 
I lllktf) VUMtf I til BIIHIVt bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT — but write today for our 
■e Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
to get everything. Write It DOW. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. M-I4I, CHICAGO, ILL. 



This Electric Engine FREE 

with one year's subscription to 

JeXT 1 t ovular electricity 

The attractive electric engine we offer is 2li times size shown in illustration. It runs like light- 
ning a long lime on one cell of ordinary wet or dry battery. Not a cheap cast-iron toy, but a perfect 
engine made on the scientific solenoid principle. Has a speed control and reversing lever; very 
powerful, interesting and instructive. Your boy may be the future Edison; give him a start. Both of 
you will enjoy reading the Miracles of Electricity in plain, simple language. 




Popular Elertrlellv is an intensely interesting magazine to young and 
old alike; in fact— every bod v who wishes up-to-date infui m.ilion on all 
electrical events. Every issue till* in j>1iiln KnirlMi and beautifully pic- 
tures the many new and wonderful things accomplished daily by electric- 
ity — tilings that you would never know of or even dream of unless you 
read litis momhlv publication. 

Its pages transform drv lixhnical accounts into fascinating and in- 
structive stories, in language so plain and simple that every one can get 
a clear knowledge of the wonderful mysteries of electricity. 100 or more 



IMustrnlions each month. Every issue as interesting as the most fascina- 
ting romance; every reading IPaves one better informed am I benerited 
as well as happily entertained. Cleanest and lies: magazine published. 

Send us Si. 00 (Canadian $1.35, Foreign $1.50), regular yearly sub- 
scription price, and get this scientific Electric lingine at once and receive 
the magazine regularly lor the next 12 months. 

Popular Electricity Publishing Co. 
1231 Monadnock BIdg. - Chicago, III. 



Send for our Handsome Boat and Engine Book, Mailed FREE 



Just like a30-Footer 

only 
smaller. 



Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our Handsome Book 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 




Only $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch 
—3 H. P., guaranteed self-starting Engine, 
weedless and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30 
years' experience. Money back if not as 
represented. Write for free catalog today. 

Special proposition to agents for a limited time only. 
C. T. Wright Engine Co., 2201 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. 



Special Bargains in WECO 
reversible, self-starting en 
gines to thosebuildingor buy 
ing their own Hulls. En- 
gine controlled by one lever 
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The Ship Valiant 



{Continued jrom page 136) 



"I wish we had a wireless with the latest news," re- 
marked the politician. 

The old minister looked west into the sunset that 
was as blood. His eyes dilated with dreams. There 
sank the sun — there, too, a life was sinking — out in the 
west. 

Up from the region of the steerage rose the cries and 
the prayers of some hysterical woman. She called upon 
the sea to come and take her. The poor creature har- 
ried the nerves of the delicate lady passengers in the 
superior classes and so her outcries were soon quieted 
by a resolute stewardess. But the sea had heard. It 
lifted up its great green face and peered upon its prey. 
Its maw was filled with a hellish hunger for all these 
blithe human beings, and its heart with a lurking wrath 
against Leviathan that bore them so safely over the 
abysses. Collision with iceberg and sister ship had 
failed by a few shreds of time and space, the iron- 
crested reef also. Now to the ocean's aid came the 
most terrible of its allies — an ambushed yet errant assas- 
sin of the seas. 

Mindless, sightless, helpless, the floating ruin of the 
barkentine Anubis, of Dantzig, once white winged and 
swift, blundered through the sea. Her deck was quite 
submerged, her name, like that of a pirate craft or the 
face of a murderer, masked, was hidden from the eye. 
At times some underswell slightly lifted her brimming 
deck above the surface and showed her broken bul- 
warks, yawning hatches, and jagged stumps of masts all 
glistening with green slime and writhing kelp. In the 
hold of the battered derelict upon piles of Baltic pine 
were stored two thousand barrels of hydraulic cement 
slaked by the sea and turned from loose powder into 
round, solid masses, hard as flint. A tattered skeleton 
in which once beat the stout, warm heart of Skipper 
Sinding sat throned between two barrels, in the water, 
and seemed to nod betimes as if in sleep when the heavy 
hulk pitched cumbrously. 

Across the track of fleet, resplendent Leviathan Death 
steered the invisible hulk in the noon of the night. But 
once more stood Mercy at the helm and the bright, liv- 
ing ship swept by the dead, dark hulk all scatheless 
and no soul aboard knew how close her doom had 
come. Leviathan's immense bow wave then flung 
aside the corpse that had been a ship with its cargo 
of pitiless stone and the dread thing that had once 
framed the brave fiesh of the blond Pomeranian, Captain 
Sinding. 

The dark majesties of destruction now based their 
hopes of ultimate victory upon one desperate chance. 
Only one more day remained to them and then the 
jubilant vessel would lie safe and sound in her Ho- 
boken dock. 

In her boilers, in those mighty vats of vapor that bred 
such terrible energies by fires fed with a thousand tons 
of anthracite a day, was a flaw. Unseen and unsus- 
pected it had escaped the boiler inspectors on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The enormous steam pressure stormed 
against the vital fault with incessant fury and violence. 

When the chief engineer made his inspection of the 
big, gray cylinders something smote upon his sight and 
hearing and set his nerves a tremble with a great fear. 
Instantly the leaping fires beneath the boiler were 
raked out and for a whole day hammers rang and 
forges glowed. 

"A little longer," said the chief engineer in a whisper 



"Honor bright. I went to see the choirmaster. He 
was very nice to me, but when I said that I wanted a 
salary be said that only the principals got a salary; so 
I told him I'd be a principal. He laughed. And then 
I got angry and told him that I could sing up higher 
than Elisabeth Peters, and I began to sing. I went up 
as high as I could, and you knaw that's pretty high. 
He stopped laughing then and took me to the piano and 
struck notes and snowed me how to open my mouth 
and where to put my tongue and a lot of things like that, 
and I sang easier and higher than ever. He said I had 
a fee — a fee something voice " 

"Phenomenal !" 

"That's it. A fee-nominal voice and that if I had a 
good ear and could carry a solo (isn't carry funny, 
there?) he would make me a member of the choir. So 
he played over an awfully queer tune, 'Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,' one of those squealy, catawauly things, 
and I must have followed along pretty well for he said 
I could have a salary after all. The salary is a little 



to the captain, "and the ship would have been scattered 
like a bursting bomb." 

He spoke true. The explosion of the boiler would 
have rent the sides and bottom of Leviathan into 
crumpled and contorted steel and flung her precious 
freight, her glittering splendors of decoration, and all 
her entrails of magnificent machinery in fragments to 
the clouds. Then perishing in clouds of hissing steam, 
with shrieking human insects swarming over her, down, 
down she would have gone, shuddering, to the weedy 
jungles of the great blind kraken. 

Whether the ship lived under the protection of the 
beneficent powers that rule and restrain the sea, so that 
through all mishaps and hairbreadth nearness to death 
she emerged in safety, shall never be revealed. But 
welcome was thebronzen form of Liberty to the eyes 
of Leviathan and her charges as they saw her with up- 
lifted torch reared grandly in gray and emerald against 
the clear American skies. 

High noon of the sixth day. Leviathan gliding like 
a black swan upon smooth waters to her anchorage. 
Fuming customs boats and tenders of the Quarantine 
service. The storied decks thronged with passengers. 
Excitement and suppressed emotion, the magic call of 
stranger shores to some, the kiss of the sod of home to 
others. The pier is packed with friends and kinsmen 
of the passengers. 

The patient Leviathan, her task fulfilled, is pushed 
slowly and wearily alongside the wharf by busy 
tugboats like a giant put to bed by dwarfs. Wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, calls and cheers from dock to 
decks. The rush over the gangplanks, embraces, 
kisses, and clasping of hands. Unharmed, Leviathan 
has brought these myriad men and women, now 
streaming from her side, back to their joys, their 
loves, their tasks, and duties, carried them secure amidst 
peri Is across the malignant wastes of water. None turns 
to thank her w : ho seems but an insensate thing. Her 
great offices are done and a heavy ease is hers for a 
time, her screws at rest, her fires banked. 

The dainty Viennese flutters like a butterfly about 
her bulky companion. The man kisses and embraces 
a white-haired lady of aristocratic mien. He says: 
"Mother, this is Rosa, my wife." 

The women smile upon each other and kiss with 
fervor. Astonishment of the blankest among the im- 
mediate scandalmongers and gossips standing about. 
The queenly prima donna drives away in a splendid 
carriage. The very youthful English couple stand 
apart arm in arm, strange in a stranger's land. The 
gray-haired clergyman, with the lurking sorrow in his 
eyes, strides off through the packing crowds. The 
young governess is embraced and roundly kissed for the 
twentieth time by a stalwart youth with a sunburnt 
face. Into an insolent motor steps the Pittsburg mag- 
nate and away it worries a hooting passage through the 
people. The politician is welcomed by two cronies of 
kindred aspect. With loud laugh and jest the three 
hurry away to the nearest place of refreshment. Words 
of greeting in ten different tongues are heard from 
thousands of lips. 

At last the happy people are gone. The land has 
given its children unto the land and the great deep 
has been thwarted once more. Silent, sullen, inert, 
black of sides, white of decks and blood-red of funnels, 
Leviathan lies lazily asleep. 



less than the junkman, though — it's only two dollars. 
Two dollars a Sunday. And I'm to wear a nightgown 
with a black collar and a board hat. It's very becom- 
ing." 

" Gappy, you are the dearest little dear in the whole 
big world." 

The sisters gravely bent across the table and kissed 
each other. 

"I don't get on very 'well with the lodger," sighed 
Gappy. 

"You mean Ernst Heller?" 

"Yes; but 'Ernst' is hard to say; it makes a knot in 
the throat. So I call him the lodger." 

"Why don't you get on with him?" 

"He treats me like a little girl." 

"Why, darling, what else are you?" 

"I know I am one, but I don't want to be treated like 
one. There's Dr. Cody — he twinkles up his eyes and 
calls me 'Miss Gillian.' He's a perfect gentleman." 

"And what does Mr. Heller call you?" 



March, 1910 

"'G-g-g-gappy.' But I must say he's good to Lady." 

"The dear Lady ! How is she?" 

" She can't help but feel better. She misses you every 
minute, but all the little bits of money coming in from 
the three of us help her to get nice things for father, so 
she's cheering up." 

"And — and — father ? " 

"Just the same." 

The girls bent their heads and worked for awhile in 
miserable silence. 

"What about Allegra?" asked Harmony, finally. 

"Allegra is trying to fall in love with the lodger," 
mourned Gappy. 

"Now, Gappy, that's foolish," gently reproved Har- 
mony, referring to the speech. 

"Very foolish," sighed Gappy, referring to Allegra. 
" Yet it has its good points, too, for she helps lots around 
the house now instead of waving her hair and inking her 
fingers and composing poetry which she sends to the 
magazines and gets back. He said once that he ad- 
mired a d-d-omestic g-g-girl (meaning you) and Allegra's 
gone around with a duster in her hand ever since. It 
will be a hard day for me when she leaves off being in 
love, for then I'll have all the work to do." 

The door knob suddenly shook. "Goodness me, let 
me have a look at this child !" shot in Miss Mallory's 
voice. 

She flung open the kitchen door and startled the 
sisters temporarily to stone. 

Gappy recovered first, got up, shook down her skirt, 
removed her gloves from her ears, and politely offered 
her hand, which was taken. 

"Miss Mallory, I guess. I knew from the " 

Gappy swallowed discreetly. She just escaped saying 
"nose." 

"What is your name?" 

"Miss Gillian Hall." 

Harmony all but choked. 

"I've been listening," fired Miss Mallory, "from the 
dining room to every word. How old are you ?" 
"Don't ask me," implored Gappy. 
".Explain !" 

"Why, when I tell my age people always say I'm too 
young to speak as I do, or else old enough to know bet- 
ter. I'm never just right." 

"I thought I liked a parrot better than human beings, 
and a canary bird better than a parrot, and you are a 
canary bird and a parrot rolled into one." 

"Ought I to say 'thank you'?" queried Gappy, un- 
decidedly. 

" Heavens above, listen ! I want you to come to see 
me. Often. Can you?" 
"Oh, no!" 
"No?" 

"No. I'm very busy for one thing, and for an- 
other " 

"Proceed." 

" when I come here, to your house, I come to see 

Harmony." 

The whole social problem was packed into the proud 
little sentence, and all three knew it. 

Miss Mallory pivoted stiffly around and went out of 
the room. 

"Is she offended?" whispered Harmony. 

"She's too sensible for that," said Gappy. "I like 
her very much and I think she likes me. Well, I must 
be going, Harmony." 

Harmony walked with her to the gate and stood a 
moment to ask, anxiously: "And how does Surrey 
seem?" 

Gappy grew anxious, too. "He worries me, Har- 
mony. He's afraid he will be like — like — father be- 
cause he doesn't sleep. Father began that way." 

"And doesn't Surrey sleep?" 

"Well, yes, he does. He lets me sit on the edge of 
his bed after he lies down and I talk to him — whole 
streaks — and before he knows it he drops off." 

"Poor little brother! and good little sister to help him 
so ! Good-by, Gappy, dear." 

"Good-by, Harmony." 

She went on up the street and Harmony lingered at 
the gate to find out if the approaching mailman had 
anything for her. He had. 

The letter he gave her was addressed to "Mrs."' 
Harmony Hall — addressed in typewriting, too. 

Amused and mystified, Harmony opened it and a 
check fluttered out. Her knowledge of checks was 
gleaned chiefly from novels in whose pages they gener- 
ally were of noble size. This unexpected one was a 
modest affair, worth three dollars, but Harmony beamed 
at it delightedly. 

Now, who thought she was a "Mrs." and who should 
send her a check ? 

"It might not be a bad idea to read the letter and 
find out," Harmony informed herself, dictatorial]}'. 
(To be continued) 



Harmony Hall 

(Continued from page 154) 
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QUESTIONS of information addressed to all departments will be answered on this page. The Editors invite correspon- 
dence. THE CIRCLE is a magazine of service and our readers are at liberty to call upon the Editors of all depart- 
ments for any information that it is within their power to give. All questions, however, should be explicit, and when a 
personal reply is desired please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

The Collector's Query Corner 



Q— OF WHAT value 
• aretwovolumescon- 
taining the complete cor- 
respondence between the 
Prince Royal de Prussia 
and King of Prussia and 
Voltaire, 1736-1742, 1746- 
1777; published at Paris by Jean Francois Bastien, 
fourth year? The binding is in full calf, marbled lin- 
ing, printed on heavy linen paper, excellent type. The 
two volumes are from a set of Voltaire's works. — E. S. 

Answer. — The two Voltaire volumes have no value. 
The "Henriade" and "La Pucell" of this set may be 
w orth S15, the other volumes would be dear at twenty- 
live cents each. — Editor. 

Q. — What is the value of a two-sheet paper pub- 
lished in January, 1800, in Ulster County, N. Y., 
which gives a lengthy account of the burial of George 
Washington?— R. L. K. 

Answer. — It is almost a certainty that the 1800 paper 
is a facsimile. Two such facsimiles have been made. 
-\o value. — Editor. 

Q. — Can you tell me the meaning of the letters on the 
back of some dimes? — M. D. 

Answer. — These letters indicate the mint where the 
coins were struck. — T. L. E. 

Q. — Kindly give value of set comprising four pieces, 
Hudson Bay Company brass tokens, used as money in 
exchange for furs. — H. O'B., Ontario, Can. 

Answer. — They are worth fifty to seventy-five cents 
each. — T. L. E. 

Q. — I have two coins; kindly tell me if they have any 
special value — one a silver coin, size of ten-cent piece; 
on one side a "woman's head," above it "Liberty," 
below it " 1796," with fourteen stars; on the other side 
" United States of America" with an eagle and "wreath" 
around it. There is no mark to indicate its value; 
nothing is erased by wear. The other coin is Spanish; 
on one side it has a head — looks to be a man's — under 
it 1S12, around it "Ferdin. VII. Dei Gratia"; on other 
side a peculiar monogram with crown at top and some- 
thing like a dollar mark on each side; around it "His- 
pan. et ind. Rex NE. 2R. I [or J] P."; about size 
of quarter. It is silver. — T. C. H. 



""THE following authorities will reply lo questions over their initials. It 
is essential that questions should be explicit. Give dimensions, 
style, color, marks, and where metals are in question give the weight : 

Waller R. Benjamin' [W. R. B.]— Autograph Letters. Signatures. 
Thomas L. Elder IT. L. E.]— Coins, Medals. 
V.S. Flechter (V. S. F.] — Musical Instruments. 
N. Hudson Moore [N. H. M.] — China, Pewter. Furniture. 



Answer. — The first coin 
mentioned is a ten-cent 
piece and is worth from 
Si. 50 to $2. The second 
coin has no special value. 
— T. L. E. 

Q. — What is the value 
of a tall mahogany, inlaid clock, movable face, ship 
with Union Jack and moon face? "Made for Mr. 
Jacob Reeves by Simon Willard." Clock in perfect 
condition, has brass balls and eagle on top, brass 
inlaying on fluted posts. — E. E. R., Mass. 

Answer. — This is a fine clock, worth $150 to $200 
or more. — X. H. M. 

Q. — Please give me information regarding a piano; 
■we can trace it one hundred years in Kentucky ; beyond 
that time we know nothing. I have been told that the 
original price w as Si, 400. The tune at present is simi- 
lar to the Italian harp, very smooth, soft, and clear. The 
woodwork is most beautiful. The brass handles and in- 
laid bands are not the least tarnished, bright as new and 
resemble gold more than brass. The piano was pur- 
chased second hand in Philadelphia one hundred and 
one years ago and was made to order for J. Babcock, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., as inscription on plate proves. — Mrs. 
J. G. B, Missouri. 

Answer. — This piano is an interesting piece and simi- 
lar ones were made from about 1810 to 1820. It is only 
suitable for a museum specimen, and there is almost no 
demand for such a piece as this. — N. H. M. 

Q. — Will you please teH me the value of a half-dollar, 
silver, 1833, "Liberty" on forehead; also half-dollar, 
1836; silver half-dollar, 1866; 25-cent silver piece, 1S53, 
with arrows; silver dime, 1814, "Liberty" on head; 
silver dime, 1S34, "Liberty"; silver dime, 1S3S; silver 
dime, 1S41 ; silver dime, 1S53; half-dimes, 1S47, 1S51, 
1853; silver three-cent piece, 1861, with star; pennies, 
two eagles, 1S5S; pennies, 1842, 1848; two cent pieces, 
1S64, 1865, 186S; three-cent pieces, 1865, 1S66, 1868, 
1860, 18S1. — Mr. J. J. E., Kansas. 

Answer. — If the 1S14 dime is finely preserved it is 
worth seventy-five cents. Other coins mentioned have 
no premium.- — T. L. E. 



Answered by Mrs. Van De Water 



" 11 If Y BABY is eight months old, and is not as fat as 
1V1 he should be. He is fed from the bottle, his 
bowels seem to be in perfect condition, and his food 
seems to be entirely digested. I feed him every three 
hours six ounces of food, as follows: four ounces of cow's 
milk — whole milk, one-quarter ounce of lime water, one 
and three-quarters ounce of water, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar. Do you think this formula right ?" — E. E., Illinois. 

If the little one seems perfectly well, as you say, do 
not worry. You may, at his age, give from thirty to 
forty-five ounces of food during the twenty-four hours, 
dividing this into six feedings. If you like you may now 
add to the food a gruel made of some cereal. Cook the 



gruel separately and add it instead of the water. If 
you wish further directions please write again. 

"Ever since my baby was two months old I have let 
her use what is known as a 'sugar rag.' My up-to-date 
friends thing it is dreadful. Is there any harm in it ?" 
— Young Mother, Vermont. 

There certainly is great harm in it. The melted 
sugar constantly taken into the stomach turns to acid 
and destroys the digestion; there is no reason why a 
child should suck anything all the time; it begets a ner- 
vous habit that leads to others; moreover, it keeps baby's 
frock damp and soiled. My advice is to break the per- 
nicious habit at once. 



What Others Ask 



MARION.— The term "Welsh rabbit" is of jocular 
origin, being a term applied to cheese melted with 
ale and poured over toast. In the same sense red herring 
is called "Norfolk capon"; water, "Adam's ale"; pota- 
toes," Irish apricots" ; a calf," an Essex lion," etc. Some 
etymologists have believed that thewordis a corruption of 
rarebit, hence it is often erroneously written "Welsh 
rarebit." 

V. A. C. — Salmagundi is a mixture of minced veal, 
chicken, or turkey, anchovies or pickled herrings and 
onions, all chopped together and served with lemon 
juice and oil, so called from Salmagundi, one of the 
ladies attached to the suite of Mary de Mcdicis, wife of 
Henri IV, of France. 



Entertainment. — A travel party is amusing. Each 
guest is given a small pad or blank book and pencil. 
On the pages are about fifty numbers with blank spaces 
opposite. On tables about the room there are all sorts 
of articles with numbers. Guests are expected to guess 
what place or city these articles represent and to write 
the names in their books. For example, coffee would 
represent Java; a chrysanthemum might represent 
Japan, and so on. Much ingenuity must be used by a 
hostess in choosing the articles. The souvenirs may be 
post cards from different places. Appropriate prizes 
would be shopping bags, leather tags to hold a card of 
address, key rings, portfolios, etc. 



New Invention! 

FOR THE HOME 

Air Does the Work 

Cleans Carpels, Rugs, Mattings, etc., on the 
floor, by the V acuum Process 

The New Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS EIGHT POUNDS 




$ 



Operated by child or weakly woman. Air is drawn 
through body and fiber of carpet at terrific 
si*ccd. Carries all dusi. dirt, grit, germs, etc., 
into the Cleaner. Xo dust in room, it all goes 
into Cleaner. Sujxrscdcs brouin, brush, 
sweeper, dust pan and dust cloth. Cleans 
without Sweeping. Raises no dost. Keeps 
house clean, docs away with house- 
cleaning. Portable, dusllcss, al- 
ways ready. Adapted to every 
home — rich or poor — city, vil- 
lage or country. Does same 
work as expensive machines. 
O - ' Costs nothing lo operate — 

X t\ 0 costs nothing for repairs. 

IJailU ^'^l|||||gljlr Light, neat, well and durably 
^iij^^ made — should last a lifetime. 
NOT snin IN <Tr\BVd Saves time, labor, carpets, cur- 

MJ1 SOLD IN STORES t;lins r urnilurCi Saves drudg- 

ery, saves health, saves money. Saves taking up and beating car- 
pets. The New Home Cleaner is trulv a wonder. Astonishes 
everybody; customers all delighted and' praise it. They wonder 
how they ever did without it. 

Lady had matting too old to take up — New Home 
Cleaner saved it — Cleaned it on floor 

Others write: "Would not do without it tor ::i.iny times its cost." An- 
other say.s: " Ten year old nirl keeps everyiln'n^ clean." Another: " Never 
had house so clean." Another: " Carpets and runs so clean ba'jy enn pla/ 
without Hcninn dust and irerms." Another: "It works so easy; just slide 
nozzle over carpel, it draws all the dir. into the Cleaner- Dot .1 pr.rtide ol 
dust raised." So they run, hundreds and thousands of letters praising, with- 
out a complaint. To try a New Home Cleaner means to wnm it — then keep 
it. The bize is right— weight is right— price is riyht. bunple, neat, hand- 
some, durable and easily operated. All put together ready for use when you 
receive it. 



Sent Anywhere for Only $ 



IN 



STORES 

Riiaranterd as repre 
lay; or better, send order. You 



NOT SOLD 

Every one tested before shipping- 
scnted or money refunded. Write to 
regret it. 

FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 

Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all ti inc. Men or women. 
Experience unnecessary.^ lo 5<1MI per week. W. B. Morgan. Pa., ' Send 
60 Cleaners at once. Sold :i- s« fiir Mils luck, nuking 75 in 9 days." 
"Sold V:u-uuiu ('If nncrs lu-t Siilunlnv— my first attempt." So it goes all 
along the line. These reports are not unu imium. Siilcs. i-.-i^v, jiroliu Inir, 
g(*n<T«ii>. Show one in operation. People want it. must have it: when they 
see it they buy. How they sell! Show 10 f,,iu:]n,, sell 9. Write lo-ihy. 
Send postal card for full description and agent's plan. N.lihc choice of ter- 
ritory. Act quick. 



Addr 



Armstrong Manufacturing Co. 

661 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 



earnMusicByMail 




flhis 

FREE 
BOOK 

Tells How 



# By the wonderful Simplex copy- 
righted system anyone of ordinary 
intelligence can quickly learn to 
j play piano or organ 

j WITHOUT A TEACHER 

"Vou need not know the first 
principles of music. By no other 
method can you Ieam music so 
quickly and thoroughly as by the 
Simplex System. The study is 
easy and fascinating. By our 
system you can study during 
spare lime in your home and 
quickly become a capable 
musician, pla> ing popular, sacred 
or classical selections. Delighted 
students in every state and terri- 
tory. Some of our students, alter 
six or eight lessons, begin playing 
piano or organ i n church and Sun- 
day school. Others write that al- 
ter one lesson they are able to 
play a waltz from memory. If you 
wish to become a skilled musician 
write at once lor our iree book. 
Address 

Simplex School of Mnsic 

Conservatory 508 Kansas Citv, Mo. 



BRACE UP and YOU'LL CHEER UP 



BREATHE-RITE 




If you have a proper regard for your 
personal appearance you should wear 
a BREATHE- RITE SHOULDER 
BRACE. It will make you sit and 
walk erect— will ihrow your shoulders 
back and your chest out. It is always 
cumfurtable. The added energy from 
your deep healthful breathing will be 
a revelation to you. Ask your dealer 
to supply you, if he will not, send us 
One Doll ir. $1 , TODAY. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, your money will be 
refunded. A blessing for growing 
boys and girls. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 




BBEATHTE - RITE MFG. CO. Boom 



45 W. 34th St., N. Y. 



at 1/40 the cost-IN SOIJJ) GOLD RINGS 



)IAWONI 



Stand acid test and expert examination. Wo 
guarantee them. See them first— then pay. 
Special Olfer — 1-ik Tiffany ring 1 ct. $j.98. 
{ Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 .86. Sent 
Jc O.I), for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring paupe included, 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. ,m t»33 N. Slate St., Chicago 
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Schoolboy Definitions 
5|MONG the blunders reported from the 
schools are the following : " Bigamy is 
when a man tries to serve two mas- 
ters." "The law allowing only one 
wife is called monotony." "The liver 
is an infernal organ of the body." 
"The Priest and the Levite passed on the other side 
because the man had been robbed already." "Soldiers 
live in a fort ; where their wives live is called a fortress." 
"The wife of a prime minister is called a primate." 
"The blood vessels are the veins, arteries, and artilleries." 
"A ruminating animal is one that chews its cubs." 
"The masculine of vixen is vicar." — Methodist Men. 



Still Improving the 
Output 

Friend : Look out ! 
You're going to run 
over thai man. 

A vtojst: D o n ' t 
worry. oi<i chap. This 
car's springs are so 
fine you'll never feel 
the iar. 




A Touch of Nature 

In the hereafter the man encountered a singular group 
of animals — two or three beavers, an otter, and some 
seals, all shivering, though the climate, to say the least 
of it, was mild. 

"We were skinned for your wife's furs," they ex- 
plained, civilly, seeing his perplexity. 

"So was I," quoth he. 

Thenceforth they wandered on together. 

Did She ? 

She (bidding him good-night at the door) : You are 
the light of my life. 

Sleepy Voice (from above) : Jennie, put out the light. 

Would Do for Thanks- 
giving Dinner 

Deacon: Pastor, 
will you ask the bless- 
ing? 

A BS E XT - M IX D E D 

Clergyman: Lord 
have mercy upon us 
while we partake of 
what is set before us. 



'Hey, you, whal're you runnin' for? 
1 ain'l got mumps — it's only toothache!'' 



Even Under Suffragette Rule 

Louis Pierre was one of a number of Canadian im- 
migrant; who settled at Fitzgerald, Ga. As he spoke 
both French and English he rapidly became a man of 
importance, and was successively elected to the offices 
of city marshal, coroner, and justice of the peace. 

A dispute arose between the French and English set- 
tlers as to the superiority of the United States over the 
Canadian provinces. They finally agreed to leave the 
decision to Judge Pierre, who handed down this decision : 

"Yoost tage a loog at me. Ferst dey mage me con- 
stabul, den coroner, und now joostis of de pees. Soon 
I be ze governair, den senator, den president. I wood 
be ze long time in Canadaire 'fore dey mage me queen." 

Additional Fatalities 

The official compilers have, through some oversight, 
left out the following names of persons butchered to 
make a 'varsity holiday. 

Col. I. B. Fitefort, of Kentucky, engaged in an argu- 
ment with another gentleman who insisted that football 
was a bruial sport, and was shot. 

Pietro Evigando turned his head to watch some boys 
playing football on a vacant lot and was run over by an 
automobile. 

James Smith, an old man of ninety-nine, died dur- 
ing the progress of a football game several blocks 
away, due to fright induced by the shouts from the 
football neid. 

Abraham Jones attended a football game in Sep- 
tember and died on Thanksgiving Day from typhoid 
fever. It is supposed that he contracted the disease 
at the game, or that his system was so weakened by 
excitement that it could not resist the fever. 

Charles Dunker died as a result of overeating at 
a banquet in celebration of a football victory. 

Aaron Cohen, of Chicago, wagered seventeen cents 
that Chicago would beat Minnesota and dropped 
dead in front of a bulletin board when the news o' 
Chicago's defeat was posted. 

Alfred News, a high-school boy, insisted upon 
playing football against his father's wishes, and, in 
consequence, ran away from home; while riding a 
brakebeam was killed in a collision. 

Archie Softpate killed himself because a young 
lady refused him, alleging that he did not play 
football. 

William Peters lost his job as office boy because 
he went to a football game contrary to the wish of 
his employer. While hunting another job he caught 
a cold which resulted in pneumonia, from which he 
died. — Baer Moses. 



Where Ignorance Is Bliss 

PELLAGRA in de corn cake ! 
Trachina in de hog ! 
We'll Now you got dis darky 
In a mighty miry bog ! 

I better des go out and die 

While I'm fat and decen', 
'Fo' folks invent mo' new disease 

Which dey do now ev'ry season ! 

Befo' I lamed to read de book 

And 'rithmatic and write 
I was a hearty nigger 

Wid a hearty appetite ! 

Now in ev'ry paper come 

It's germ and germ inside ! 
I'm sorry dat I larn to read ; 

I'm gwine forgit I tried. 

I wants my igno'ance ag'in, 

And my hog and hominy — 
Den I can eat my vittles 

Wid my ole-time gusto-ree ! 

Martha Young. 





Reproachful Mother : 
(Thinking it over) : 
Daddy goes." 



Takes After Her Father 

"Julia, don't you want to go to Heaven when you die? " 
' No, 1 don't want to ro to Heaven. I want to go where 



Thrice -Told Tales 

Only the best stories are told again ; do you know 
any that will bear repeating ? If so pass them along 
to us and we will gladly pay for those we can use. 
Address the Fun Lovers' Circle. 

Then He Rode On 

THE vigilance committee had hung the wrong man 
for horse stealing. They chose their most tactful 
speaker to acquaint the widow with the incident. Arriv- 
ing at the shack he greeted the unsuspecting woman with 
a hearty account of the hanging, ending it with this effort : 
"And what do ye suppose ? It warn't Straight Bones 
at all. It was your George. That's one on us!" he 
apologized, sheepishly. 

"Don't mention it," said the lady. 

Cheap at That 

"My sister," said the visiting boy, proudly, "is the 
most popular girl in our town. When they have parties 
the girls go in one room and then one calls in a man. 
Then he has to kiss the girl who called him or give her 
a dollar, and my sister always comes home with lots o! 
dollars." 

Did He Get a Job ? 

A college youth quarreled with his father and resolved 
to cut loose and earn his own money. He went to an 
uncle who owned a sheep ranch in New Mexico and 
applied for work. His uncle regarded him humorously. 

"What can you do?" he asked. 

" I am prize sprinter at college," said the youth, 
proudly. 

His uncle chuckled. " Wall, bub," he drawled," I have 
aright smart lot of lambs out on the range; suppose you 
see if you can catch them and put them in the barn." 

The boy did not return until evening, when the hands 
were at supper. His face was dripping with perspira- 
tion and he looked on the verge of exhaustion, but wore 
a certain air of triumph. 

"Wall, bub, catch any of them lambs?" 

"Yes, sir. But they were such awful runners that I 
thought best to tie them. They are in the barn." 

The men looked at him and at each other, and with 
one accord followed the owner to the barn to look at his 
swift-footed lambs. 

They were jack rabbits ! 

Apropos the Laymen's Meetings 

The late Senator William M. Evarts one day stepped 
into the elevator in the Capitol that takes callers to the 
office of the Secretary of State. It was at a time when 
ministerial posts were being filled and the car held 
a goodly number of distinguished applicants. 

"This," said Mr. Evarts, smilingly, "is the largest 
collection for foreign missions I have seen taken up in 
sometime." 

The Captain's Mistake 

The first mate of the good ship South America 
annoyed the captain by too much recourse to the 
bottle. So the mate began to find this entry in the 
ship's log: "First mate was intoxicated to-day." 

To all his protestations and entreaties the captain 
was obdurate, but succumbed when became upon this 
entry in the mate's log : " Captain was sober to-day." 

The Wisdom of Holmes 

Some years ago when Henry Hanby Hay, then 
a youthful poet, sent his first volume of poems to 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, he received the follow- 
ing acknowledgment : 

Dear Sir — I have received your volume of poems 
and shall lose no time in reading them. 

Your., truly, O. W. Holmes. 

Love of Country 

"And now, me frinds," concluded the Fourth of 
July orator, "if yez hov wan spark of patriotism 
lift — but wan spark" — he paused, leaned forward, 
impressively — "wather it, me frinds — wather it.'" 




TO KEEP YOUR FLOORS BEAUTIFUL 

Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly spots, water 
stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the beauty of her floors, stairs 
and woodwork. They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 

WILL YOU TEST, AT OUR EXPENSE, 

JOHNSON'S KLEEN FLOOR 

the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations ? With Johnson's Kleen Floor any woman can 

keep her floors bright and clean — like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly all spots, stains and discolorations 

disappear — without the slightest injury to the finish. 

Johnson's Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish— brings back its original beauty— greatly improves the 

appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish, or other preparations. 

Johnson's Kleen Floor is quickly applied — two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly 

clean the floor, wax it, and replace the rugs. 

We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson's Kleen Floor and a 

package of Johnson's Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polish which ^ § q 

does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt do not adhere. JOHNSON 

It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is necessary ^f/ £ 

is to occasionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring to a polish with a dry cloth. . _.. 

XT- n 3 ■ i i l i r j i u ° Racine. Wisconsin 

Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your woodwork, hence jy 

require special treatment. Kleen Floorwill keepthem always in perfect condition. Jy : accept your free offer 

if 1 / of samples of Johnson'sKleen 

We want to send you free, prepaid, samples of our Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, g/ Floor and Prepared Wax, also 
together with the latest edition of our handsomely illustrated book on the "Proper g/ booklet edition C.R.3, on Home 
Treatment of Floors, Woodwork and Furniture." We attach a coupon for your Beautifying. I agree to test the 

convenience. / samples; and. if I find them satisfac- 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON / "* ""' " k * e> " *° " PP ' J ~ 

"The Wood Finishing Authorities" RACINE, WIS. / Name 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^—m^^^^^^m^^r Address 




{Johnson'* 





THE WORLD'S STANDARD PEN 



TTHERE is a style and size to suit everyone and an author- 
* ized guarantee from the dealer that every pen, bearing the 
imprint WATERMAN'S IDEAL, will be permanently satisfactory. 




Showing 
how it is 
sealed when 
closed by 
the cap. 



SAFETY STYLE 

For Women, Tourists and Sportsmen 

Astyle that can be carried in anyposition, upside down,right side up,side 
ways or endways.and cannot spill. Carry this pen as you would a penknife. 

All the superior features and patented parts in the regular Waterman's 
Ideals are combined in this fountain pen, in addition to it being so made 
that the gold pen conveniently screws back into the barrel, permitting the 
cap to screw down on the open end and positively seal the barrel. 

An excellent style for ladies' use, as they may be carried in purse, 
hand bag or trunk with perfect safety. A good pen for the auto. 

Made in 3 styles and 6 sizes, as described, with increasing ink capacities and sizes cf gold pens. 




Showing 
how it is 
sealed by 
the pen 

when open 



No. 12 v.s. (4} in.).. 
No. 12 s. (5 in.)... 




$3.00 

$3.00 



Actual size No. 12, Vest Safety, Plain — closed 

This style in the 3 sizes shown 
No. 14 v.s. (4| in.) $4.00 

Also in long sizes 

No. 14 s. (51 in.) $4.00 

Made in Plain Chased, Mottled and Cardinal 



No. 15 v.s. (41 in.) $5.00 

No. 15 s. (51 in.) $5.00 




No. 12 v.s.g.m. (41 in.) $4.00 

.No. 12 s.g.m, (5 in.) $4.00 




Actual size No. 14, Vest Safety, g.m. — open 

This style in the 3 sizes shown 
No. 14 v.s.g.m. (4} in.) $5.00 No. 15 v.s.g.m. (4i in.). 

Also in long sizes 

No. 14 s.g.m. (51 in.) $5.00 No. 15 s.g.m. (5j in.)... 

Made with 2 gold bands, Chased (as shown), or Tlain, and with 1 Plain middle band 



....$6.00 
....$6.00 




No. 412 v.s. (41 in.) $5.50 

No. 412 s. (5 in.) $5.50 



Actual size No. 415, Vest Safety, Filigree — open 

This style in the 3 sizes shown 
No. 414 v.s. (4f ,a.) $7.00 



Also in long sizes 
No. 414 s. (51 in.) 



.$7.00 



No. 415 v.s. (4! in.) $8.50 

No. 415 s. (51 in.) $S.50 



WATERMAN'S IDEALS ARE MADE ALSO IN THE REGULAR AND SELF-FILLING TYPES 

Best Dealers Have the Filled Pens in Stock for your Inspection and Trial 



To Avoid Substitutes— Look for the Globe Trade Mark 



Illustrated Booklet on Request 



L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. i 



Boston Chicago Montreal 
San Francisco London 



